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International  management  of  ocean  activities  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  as  a result  of  tech- 
nological changes  in  ocean  use  and  of  greater  re- 
liance on  marine  resources  by  both  developing  and 
developed  countries.  Management  may  be  carried  out 
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at  the  bilateral,  regional,  or  global  levels.  The 
regional  approach  to  such  forms  of  use  as  fishing, 
scientific  research,  and  environmental  control  is 
gradually  gaining  in  acceptance,  and  it  would  seem 
essential  for  the  United  States  continuously  to  as- 
sess this  marine  regionalist  trend, ^ particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  own  national  ocean  interests. 

- ^Changes  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  nature  of  marin( 
regional  arrangements  as  a result  of  the  virtually 
universal  adoption  by  coastal  states  within  the  next 
few  years  of  an  exclusive  economic  zone  extending  up 
to  200  nautical  miles  from  shore.  One  result  may  be 
the  emergence  of  various  types  of  restrictive  re- 
gional regimes,  covering  the  combinea  economic  zones 
of  neighboring  states.  Within  such  regimes,  the 
fishing,  scientific,  military  and  other  vessels  of 
non-littoral  countries  may  be  excluded,  or  have  th'i, 
traditional  activities  severely  curtailed.  This  con- 
dition may  be  particularly  prevalent  in  the  case  of 
semi-enclosed  seas  and  other  narrow  water  bodies 
which  are  enclosed  by  the  exclusive  economic  zones 
of  their  coastal  states. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  growing  complexities  of  ocean  use  have  made  management  at  tJie  interna- 
tional level  increasingly  important.  Such  complexities  apply  particularly  to 
fisheries,  pollution  control,  and  scientific  research,  regardless  of  whetJier 
these  are  handled  at  the  bilateral,  regional,  or  global  levels.  Certain 
maritime  problems  lend  themselves  in  particular  to  the  regional  approach, 
especially  those  associated  with  semi-enclosed  seas,  or  the  marginal  por- 
tions of  ocean  basins.  To  respond  to  these  problems  a wide  variety  of  re- 
gional arrangements  have  been  employed,  ranging  from  multi-national  working 
groups  to  formally-structured  institutions,  and  from  units  with  a single, 
part-time  coordinator  to  those  with  their  own  researcli  and  analysis  staffs. 

Two  trends  are  evident  in  marine  regionalism.  One  is  that  regional  systems 
in  the  future  will  be  forced  to  adjust  to  what  may  be  an  almost  universal 
adoption  by  coastal  states  of  exclusive  economic  zones,  extending  to  up  to 
200  nautical  miles  from  shore.  Such  a move  will,  in  the  short  term,  tend 
to  reduce  seriously  the  efficacy  of  existing  regional  units,  as  coastal 
countries  become  adjusted  to  their  new  rights  and  responsibilities.  A sec- 
ond trend  will  be  the  emergence  of  various  forms  of  restrictive  regional 
action  as  countries  seek  joint  management  schemes  for  their  collective  off- 
shore waters,  while  at  the  same  time  imposing  bans  on  certain  activities  of 
"outside"  states,  particularly  with  respect  to  such  use  forms  as  fishing, 
scientific  research,  and  the  passage  of  certain  types  of  military  vessels. 

It  is  this  threat  of  restrictive  action,  particularly  in  semi -enclosed  seas 
and  other  constricted  water  areas,  which  could  be  of  considerable  concern 
to  the  major  maritime  powers  --  a concern  which  could  be  exacerbated  if 
some  maritime  powers  gained  access  to  certain  marine  areas  wliile  others  did 
not . 

It  is  important  that  continual  monitoring  be  done  of  the  marine  regional 
trend,  in  terms  not  only  of  the  various  forms  it  may  take,  but  also  of  tlie 
impacts  it  may  have  on  the  marine  environment  itself,  on  the  ocean  interests 
of  affected  countries,  and  on  tlie  general  international  scene  with  respect 
to  the  sea. 
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RATIONALE  FOR  TUL  PROJIiCT 

The  traditional  regime  of  the  oceans  has  in  the  past  been  one  which 
maximized  the  geographic  extent  and  freedom  of  action  of  the  high  seas, 
while  retaining  narrow  belts  of  offshore  waters  within  which  coastal  states 
were  empowered  to  exercise  sovereign  rights.  Such  a regime  permitted  those 
countries  best  able  to  utilize  the  sea  to  profit  the  most  from  its  exploita- 
tion. The  freedoms  of  navigation,  overflight,  fishing,  scientific  research, 
and  the  laying  of  submarine  cables  and  pipelines  have  been  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  the  major  maritime  powers.  But  such  an  ocean 
regime  also  led  to  problems  of  environmental  misuse,  congestion  and  economic 
waste,  and  to  inadequate  protection  of  investments  made  by  individuals  or 
groups  in  ocean  uses. 

Since  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  maritime  powers  to  maintain  a 
juridical  regime  of  tlie  oceans  in  whicli  access  was  as  open  as  possible  to 
all  countries,  it  followed  tliat  traditionally  non-maritime  states,  which 
had  the  inclination  and  the  potential  to  develop  their  own  marine  capaci- 
ties, were  free  to  do  so.  By  the  mid-twentieth  centur}'  a number  of  tliese 
countries  had  built  up,  or  were  in  the  process  of  developing,  tlicir  own 
shipping  industries,  fishing  fleets,  and  oceanographic  research  vessels. 

At  the  same  time,  the  relatively  low  costs  of  ocean-borne  cargoes  --  such 
as  oil,  minerals,  grains  and  cement  --  were  coming  to  benefit  many  non-mari- 
time  states;  so  too  were  the  low  costs  of  fish  and  fish  products.  And  a 
large  number  of  countries  were  benefiting  from  the  protection  afforded  them 
by  the  naval  strength  of  major  maritime  powers. 
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Not  until  after  World  War  II  were  there  serious  challenges  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  regime.  These  challenges  were  largely  of  two  types  --  the 
extensions  seaward  of  national  claims  to  jurisdiction,  and  the  adherence  of 
countries  to  international  ocean  management  systems.  The  latter  process  has 
generally  involved  maritime  areas  beyond  the  limits  of  coastal  state  juris- 
diction, although  there  arc  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  Pacific 
fisheries  agreements,  wherein  regional  provisions  apply  also  to  activities 
within  nationally-claimed  waters.^ 


Of  the  international  management  systems  or  arrangements,  there  are 
three  general  levels  of  operation;  bilateral,  regional,  and  global.  The 
choice  of  scale  depends  largely  on  the  t>qies  of  problems  to  be  addressed. 
Fisheries  and  pollution  control  issues,  for  example,  tend  to  lend  themselves 
more  frequently  to  bilateral  or  regional  arrangements  than  to  global  ones; 
questions  relating  to  freedom  of  scientific  research  are  generally  more  world- 
wide in  scope  and  application. 

It  is  with  the  international  marine  arrangements  at  the  regional  scale 
that  this  Report  is  concerned.  The  trend  toward  marine  regionalism  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  important  one  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Increased  use  of 
the  oceans  and  their  resources  brings  with  it  increased  needs  for  manage- 
ment systems.  Improved  fisheries  harvesting  techniques,  for  example,  can 
threaten  the  extinction  of  entire  stocks  within  a given  area.  Vessel -source 
pollution  in  a semi -enclosed  sea  may  affect  tlie  interests  of  all  the  littoral 
states.  Associated  with  greater  use  is  tlio  movement  toward  the  adoption  by 
coastal  states  of  exclusive  economic  zones,  extending  to  a maximum  of  200 
nautical  miles  offshore.  Although  the  specific  competences  which  will 
eventually  be  claimed  within  tliese  zones  is  still  unclear,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  before  long  most  of  the  semi -enc losed  seas  of  the  world,  as  well 
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as  other  geographically-restricted  maritime  areas,  will  be  comjiletely  closed 
off  within  national  jurisdictional  limits.  Together  with  greater  opportun- 
ities for  coastal  state  administration  of  the  economic  zones  should  in  time 
come  pressures  for  multi -state  management  of  certain  maritime  activities 
within  the  extended  jurisdictional  areas. 

Associated  with  management  needs  will  be  those  of  data  acquisition,  and 
here  again  regional  scientific  projects,  as  well  as  those  involving  surveys 
and  monitoring,  are  likely  to  expand.  Also  important  are  the  desires  of 
certain  "have-not"  countries  to  share  in  the  wealth  produced  from  ocean  uses. 

Jamaica,  for  example,  has  proposed  at  the  Third  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
(UNCLOS  III)  a system  whereby  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  would  have 
equal  access  to  the  fisheries  of  that  water  body  beyond  the  coastal  states' 
twelve-mile  territorial  limits."  Several  land-locked  countries,  also  at 
UNCLOS  III,  have  suggested  a form  of  regional  economic  zone,  in  which  land- 
locked states  of  a "region"  can  share  with  their  coastal  neighbors  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  coastal  states’  200-mile  zones. ^ 

The  negotiators  at  UNCLOS  III  have  taken  note  of  the  regionalist  trend, 

4 

and  the  articles  of  the  Revised  Single  Negotiating  Text  (RSNT)  contain  many 
references  to  regions  and  regional  organizations.  One  criticism  of  the  Text, 
in  fact,  is  that  the  compilers  of  the  articles  use  the  regional  terminology 
rattier  loosely,  and  at  times  seem  to  have  fallen  back  on  the  regional  con- 
cept when  no  other  method  for  resolving  difficult  issues  appeared  practi- 
cal. But  regardless  of  ambiguities,  it  seems  ]irobable  that  any  future  oceans  i 

j 

treaty  emerging  out  of  UNCLOS  III  will  contain  a considerable  number  of 
references  to  regional  and  subregional  phenomena. 

liven  if  no  oceans  treaty  develops  from  the  negotiations,  increased  re- 


gional action  appears  likely.  But  the  gradual  enclosure  of  the  "free" 


seas 
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out  to  200  miles  from  shore  means  that  the  regional  units  of  tomorrow  may 
he  considerably  different  from  those  existing  today.  One  objective  of  tliis 
report  is  to  suggest  alternative  forms  future  regional  arrangements  may  take. 
Another  is  to  assess  some  of  the  impacts  of  contemporary  and  projected  ma- 
rine regional  systems  on  United  States  needs  and  interests.  In  this  latter 
context,  certain  points  might  be  noted  here. 

One  aspect  of  marine  regional  arrangements  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  tlie  possibility  that  they  might  adversely  affect  access  of  U.S.  vessels 
to  various  types  of  activities  within  foreign  states'  economic  zones.  Such 
activities  could  include  fishing,  scientific  research,  and  certain  forms  of 
navigation  --  particularly  by  military  vessels  and  aircraft,  and  by  what 
might  be  considered  to  be  potentially  hazardous  vessels  in  terms  of  pollu- 
tion.'^ Although  countries  acting  alone  might  seek  such  restrictions  in  their 
own  economic  zone,  if  they  act  together  as  regional  units,  the  problems  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  of  reaching  understandings  with  regard  to  U.S.  ac- 
tions, may  be  considerably  intensified.  Tor  example,  one  country  of  the 
region  may  assume  a lead  role,  and  force  its  policies  upon  member  states. 
■Should  such  policies  run  counter  to  U.S.  interests,  the  results  of  regional 
restrictions  could  be  serious,  particularly  in  strategic  ;ireas . In  addi- 
tion to  general  restrictions,  there  arc  also  special  conditions  which  could 
affect  access  rights,  such  as  efforts  at  regional  control  over  particular 
international  straits,  or  declarations  of  certain  water  bodies  as  "zones  of 
peace. " 

The  issue  of  access  has  another  component,  namely  the  question  of  other 
countries'  rights  with  regard  to  the  economic  zone  and  continental  margin  of 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  in  tiic  event  of  a regional  system 


to  which  the  United  States  is  a party.  In  the  Caribbean/Clulf  of  Mexico  area. 
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or  the  Arctic  Ocean,  for  example,  the  United  States  might  become  involved  in 
a regional  science  organization  which,  on  the  one  hand,  permitted  access 
to  U.S.  vessels  or  platforms  off  other  countries'  shores;  but  at  the  same 
time  granted  access  off  U.S.  coasts  to  similar  activities  by  t)ie  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  or  some  other  state. 

An  important  element  of  U.S.  interests  in  marine  regionalism  involves 
the  investment  of  capital,  conservation  efforts,  time  spent  at  sea,  educa- 
tion and  training,  or  restrictive  legislation.  How  much  "investment"  of 
these  types  should  the  United  States  expend  with  respect  to  regional  arrange- 
ments, and  liow  much  should  it  expect  other  member-states  of  an  agreement 
to  which  the  U.S.  is  a party  also  to  undertake?  In  some  instances,  would 
U.S.  interests  be  better  served  by  investing  in  unilateral  or  bilateral 
actions,  rather  than  relying  on  a multi-state  regional  system  to  protect 
and  promote  its  interests? 

liven  in  existing,  and  reportedly  successful,  regional  arrangements, 
the  question  continually  surfaces,  how  much  investment  should  the  U.S.  con- 
tinue to  underwrite?  The  Antarctic  scientific  effort,  the  regional  activi- 
ties of  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission  (IOC),  tlie  regula- 
tory activities  of  the  international  regional  fisheries  councils  and  com- 
missions --  these  and  similar  programs  represent  regional  approaches  to  the 
organization  of  uninhabited  space.  What  priorities  should  be  given  them, 
botli  within  the  framework  of  tlie  total  national  effort,  and  of  the  federal 
ocean  program?  What  are  the  competing  demands?  Are  more  marine  regional 
programs  necessary? 

Any  consideration  of  U.S.  ocean  interests  must,  of  necessity,  take 
into  account  tlie  interests  of  other  countries,  particularly  those  with  close 


ties  to  the  United  States.  To  what  extent  are  their  interests  served  bv 
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regional  agreements  and  institutions,  even  those  to  which  the  United  States 
is  not  a party?  Pursuing  tliis  one  step  further,  it  is  useful  to  ask  what 
impacts  marine  regional  arrangements  may  have  on  general  international  rela- 
tions. Would  "non-aligned"  countries  be  attracted  to  one  or  another  of  the 
major  world  powers  because  of  the  existence  of  marine  regional  systems? 
Within  certain  geographic  areas  of  the  world,  could  one  or  more  of  the  non- 
super  powers  emerge  as  leaders  of  marine  efforts?  If  so,  would  such  de- 
velopments be  favorable,  or  unfavorable,  to  U.S.  interests? 

A final  aspect  of  U.S.  concern  with  respect  to  marine  regionalism  in- 
volves future  directions  in  which  the  regionalist  trend  may  go.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  advent  of  a 200-mile  economic  zone  as  a jurisdictional  norm 
for  coastal  states  raises  a whole  series  of  questions  concerning  future  re- 
gional mechanisms.  Should  UNCLOS  III  fail  to  produce  a new  oceans  treaty, 
regional  ocean  policy  blocs  may  likely  strengthen  their  cohesiveness  in  an- 
ticipation of  future  negotiations.  And  with  or  without  a treaty,  land- 
locked and  other  geographically-disadvantaged  states  will  be  seeking  re- 
gional arrangements  with  their  coastal  neighbors  in  order  to  gain  access 
to  the  sea,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  fisheries  resources  of  the  economic  zones 
of  coastal  states  within  the  same  "region"  of  which  they  are  a part. 

The  issues  raised  here  are  more  than  rhetorical.  They  imply  a need 
for  policy  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  both  to 
contemporary  marine  regional  arrangements,  and  to  future  activities.  Such 
decisions  must  be  based  largely  on  the  current  and  projected  impacts  of 
such  arrangements,  both  on  marine-related  conditions,  and  on  the  short-  and 
long-term  ocean  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  some  cases,  contem- 
porary regional  systems  may  have  few  effects  on  either  the  ocean  environ- 
ment, or  on  U.S.  goals  and  objectives.  This  may  also  hold  true  for  the 
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futurc.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  Many  facets  of  marine  regionalism  are 
still  too  new,  and  too  subject  to  change,  to  warrant  more  than  a general 
overview,  so  far  as  their  potential  is  concerned.  The  subject  matter  it- 
self is  an  evolving  one,  which  in  coming  years  must  be  kept  under  continual 
review. 

Plan  of  the  Report  j 

i 

I 

The  second  chapter  of  this  report  contains  an  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  marine  regions,  and  of  various  types  of  regional  arrangements.  Much  of 
this  material  was  contained  in  an  article  by  the  author,  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  early  investigations  of  this  project,  which  was  published  in  ' 

The  American  Journal  of  International  Law.^  The  component  parts  of  the  re- 
gional organizations  are  important  to  any  projections  into  the  future  of 
marine  regional  trends. 

Following  this  presentation  of  the  geograpliic  and  organizational  frame- 
works witliin  which  regional  systems  exist,  a description  is  given  of  exist-  ; 

ing  marine  regional  arrangements  throughout  tlie  world,  and  of  their  poten- 
tial impacts  on  ocean  uses.  These  arrangements  are  classified  according 
to  activity  area  --  e.g.,  fisheries,  pollution  control,  science,  technology 
transfer,  etc.  Not  only  arc  the  agreements  and  institutions  themselves  im- 
portant, but  so  too  are  the  geographic  areas  to  which  they  apply.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  two  or  more  units  pertain  to  the  same  maritime 
space. 

fourth  chajiter  considers  trends  in  marine  regional  activities,  includ-  , 


ing  the  regional  provisions  contained  in  proposals  at  UNCLOS  III,  and  de- 
dcvelopmctits  underway  or  planned  by  states  outside  the  framework  of  the  Law 
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of  the  Sea  Conference,  efforts  are  made  to  project  certain  trends,  partic- 
ularly in  the  light  of  anticipated  changes  in  ocean  jurisdictional  patterns. 

The  following  chapter  assesses  United  States  interests  in  marine  re- 
gional arrangements,  including  their  potential  for  improved  management  of 
the  ocean  and  its  resources,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  the  establish- 
ment of  "closed"  or  e.xc  lus  ionar>-  regimes  in  whicii  access  by  the  United 
States,  or  other  countries,  to  specific  maritime  areas  and  their  resources 
is  limited  or  denied. 

Finally,  there  is  a concluding  section  which  discusses  areas  where 
future  research  on  marine  regionalism  might  fruitfully  l)e  undertaken,  to- 
gether with  an  assessment  of  known  research  efforts  now  underway.  As  noted 
earlier,  it  is  clear  that  the  wliole  topic  of  marine  regionalism  is  still 
very  much  in  its  infancy,  and  that  much  needs  to  be  done  with  this  complex 
and  dynamic  topic. 

There  are  several  appendices.  One  lists  and  briefly  describes  the 
status  of  regional  marine  systems  in  terms  of  membership,  geographic  cov- 
erage, functions,  etc.  Another  tabulates  the  major  marine  regions  of  the 
world  and  details  for  each  one  of  the  principal  regional  systems  appl\’ing 
to  it.  A tliird  presents  case  studies  of  regional  arrangements  in  two  geo- 
grapiiic  areas  --  the  (iar i bbean/(Iul f of  Mexico,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Finally,  there  is  a summary  of  a seminar  on  regionalism  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Khode  Island  in  .June  1976.  There  is  also  a bibliography. 

Several  points  should  be  noted  concerning  this  study.  A first  is  that 
the  general  approacli  adopted  here  is  but  one  of  a scries  of  alternatives. 

I'hc  emphasis  is  on  (I)  categories  of  marine  regions  and  regional  arrange- 
ments, f2J  the  impact  of  tl)ose  arrangements  on  the  ocean  environment  and 
on  the  uses  made  of  it,  and  (5)  the  relationship  of  tlie  arrangements  to  U.S. 
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ocean  interests.  Among  other  avenues  of  approacli  might  have  been,  first, 
an  indepth  consideration  of  the  institutions  themselves  --  a patli  political 
scientists  might  favor;  second,  a discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  marine- 
related  problems  to  be  resolved,  rather  than  of  the  mechanisms  designed  to 
handle  them;  third,  a general  discussion  of  U.S.  ocean  policy  of  which  re- 
gional systems  form  a component  part;  and  fourth,  a case  study  method, 
utilizing  one  or  more  particular  geographic  regions. 

A second  point  is  that  the  methodology  employed  is  oriented  to  the  U.S. 
situation,  rather  than  being  completely  objective.  One  danger  is  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  anticipate  what  certain  U.S.  interests  might  be  with 
respect  to  regionalism,  particularly  under  changing  conditions.  Should  the 
ideologies  of  key  countries  change  suddenly,  what  effects  might  this  have 
on  regional  organizations  of  wliich  these  countries  are  members?  Or  if  sub- 
stantial finds  of  hydrocarbons,  uranium,  or  other  valuable  materials  were 
confirmed  by  a foreign  country,  say  in  the  Antarctic  area,  what  might  be 
the  best  U.S.  response,  given  the  continued  existence  of  a comprehensive 
treaty  for  the  area? 

Finally,  the  material  in  this  Report  lias  a decided  geographic  bent  to 
it,  due  to  tlie  professional  background  of  tlie  Principal  Investigator.  It  is 
not  enough  to  consider  regional  systems  in  the  abstract.  Rather,  they  must 
be  seen  within  the  context  of  tlie  geographic  area  to  which  the\'  pertain, 
of  their  member  countries,  and  of  the  interactions  these  countries  may  have 
with  one  anotlier.  Only  in  this  way  can  a reasonable  perspective  be  gained 
both  of  tlie  regional  arrangements  themselves,  and  of  their  impacts  on  other 
phenomena . 
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Footnotes 

^The  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission  (IPHC)  is  concerned  with 
stocks  both  within  and  beyond  territorial  waters.  The  International  Paci- 
fic Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  (IPSFC)  handles  fisheries  which  occur  al- 
most exclusively  in  internal  and  territorial  waters,  while  the  North  Paci- 
fic Fur  Seal  Commission  (NPFSC)  is  involved  with  U.S.  and  Soviet  exploita- 
tion on  their  respective  islands  of  the  herds. 

“See  U.N.  Doc.  A/Conf . 62/SR. 27 , July  3,  1974. 

^For  a discussion  of  this  concept,  see  Danzig,  "A  Funny  Thing  Happened 
to  the  Common  Heritage  on  the  Way  to  the  Sea,"  San  Diego  Law  Review,  vol.  12 
(1975) , pp.  655-665. 

”^U.N.  Doc.  A/Conf . 62/WP . 8 . Rev . 1 , May  6,  1976. 

■’Such  vessels  might  include  oil  tankers,  LNG  carriers,  vessels  trans- 
porting chemicals,  ammunition  ships,  and  nuclear-powered  vessels. 

^"Regional  Arrangements  in  the  Oceans,"  The  American  .journal  of  Inter- 
national Law,  vol.  71,  no.  1 (January  1977),  pp.  84-110. 
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TUli  NATlJHIi  01-  MAKJNi;  Hi;(nONS  AND  Rl-CIONAL  ARRANGBlIiNTS 

Recent  literature  on  ttie  law  of  the  sea  contains  references  to  regions 
and  subregions,  with  little  indication  as  to  wliat  would  or  would  not  con- 
stitute a viable  regional  unit.  In  point  of  fact  the  term  "region"  carries 
Witli  it  certain  connotations.  An  eminent  geographer  once  defined  a region 
as  "an  area  on  the  earth's  surface  homogeneous  with  respect  to  announced 
criteria."^  A colleague  of  his  added  to  this  that  the  area  should  be  unin- 
terrupted, and  too  large  and  varied  to  be  readily  identified  as  uniform 
throughout . *■  The  homogeneous  or  unifying  criteria  could  consist  of  a single 
feature,  such  as  the  presence  of  a certain  linguistic  or  other  ethnic  group; 
or  be  a highly  complex  association  of  features,  as  in  major  climatic  regions 
of  the  world.  'Ihe  two  most  important  elements  of  a region  are,  first,  tliat 
there  exist  within  it  some  distinguishing  feature  or  group  of  features;  and 
second,  that  with  respect  to  these  criteria,  the  region  be  somehow  distin- 
guisliable  from  surrounding  areas.  Any  region  may  be  subdivided  into  various 
sub r eg  ions . 

There  are  no  such  tilings  as  "natural"  or  self-determined  regions. 

Rather,  a region  is  "an  intellectual  concept,  an  entity  for  the  purposes 
of  thouglit,  created  by  the  selection  of  certain  features  tliat  are  relevant 
to  an  areal  interest  or  problem  and  by  the  disregard  of  all  features  that 
arc  considered  to  be  irrelevant."'^  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  regions 
would  appear  to  be  more  distinguishable  than  others.  The  Mediterranean  Sea, 
for  example,  is  a pliysical  region,  defined  by  its  peculiar  coastal  config- 
uration, and  is  clearly  separated  from  other  maritime  basins;  so  too  arc  the 
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Black  and  Baltic  Seas.  Geographers,  in  their  assessment  of  the  regional 
concept,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  certain  well-defined  geograpliic  units, 
but  even  such  units  as  these  are  perceived  as  "regions"  in  terms  of  some 
purpose.  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  up  to  the  high-water  mark  along  its  shore- 
lines, may  be  seen  as  a region  by  oceanographers,  who  are  concerned  with 
physical  phenomena  such  as  the  circulation  of  Mediterranean  waters.  But 
if  the  Basin's  regionality  be  considered  with  respect  to  some  human  or  cul- 
tural processes  --  such  as  shipping  routes  or  fishing  activities  --  the 
regional  focus  may  then  apply  also  to  the  bordering  coasts.  In  an  assess- 
ment of  sea-borne  trade  patterns,  for  example,  how  far  inland  from  the  coast 
should  the  "region"  extend?  In  some  cases,  it  might  be  necessary  also  to 
include  the  Black  Sea  and  its  coastal  zone  in  the  region,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  some  areas  immediately  west  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

A region  then  is  a "geographic  generalization"  whose  dist inguisliing 

4 

criteria  are  selected  "in  terms  of  a stated  objective  or  problem."  For  the 
purposes  of  the  problem  "it  is  possible  to  define  and  identify  areas  which 
are  homogeneous  in  terms  of  relevant  criteria"^  but  the  selection  of  the 
criteria  is  left  to  the  compi ler  of  the  particular  region.  Obviously  there 
are  certain  commonly-accepted  phenomena  which  may  be  employed  in  defining 
a region,*’  and  many  areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  once  identified  as  "re- 
gions," have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  survived  to  he  generally  rec- 
ognized by  a particular  name.  But  within  the  context  of  marine  affairs, 
regionality  is  a fairly  new  concept  --  which  is  why  these  definitional  ele- 
ments are  included  in  this  Report. 


The  l)oundaries  of  a region  may  be  sharp  and  well-defined,  or  they  may 
be  indistinct  and  zonal  in  character.  This  depends  in  part  on  whether  the 
region  in  (juestion  differs  in  nature  from  the  areas  around  it,  or  wliethcr 
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the  difference  is  merely  one  of  degree.  The  boundaries  of  jurisdictional 
units,  such  as  townshi])s,  counties,  or  voting  districts,  arc  generally 
clearly  defined  by  law.  But  where  are  the  precise  boundaries  of  a commer- 
cial fishing  ground,  in  which  the  distinguishing  criterion  is  the  concen- 
tration of  one  or  more  fish  stocks?  Where  are  the  limits  of  a coastal  up- 
welling,  or  of  a physical  region,  such  as  the  Arctic?  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily negate  the  validity  of  the  regional  concept,  as  applied  to  a speci- 
fic area,  if  the  regional  boundaries  are  indistinct.  But  if  the  region  is 
mapped,  some  form  of  limits  must  be  shown,  however  imprecise  they  may  in 
reality  be. 

A few  other  points  about  regions.  One  is  their  universality.  "The 
recognition  of  regional  distinctions  figures  in  all  disciplines  that  deal 
with  features  that  vary  from  place  to  place  on  earth. The  concept  may 
be  used  merely  as  a framework  for  collecting  and  assessing  data  or  distrib- 
uting benefits,  as  is  done  in  some  nationwide  government  or  business  organi- 
zations. On  the  global  level,  the  United  .Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil (ECOSOCj  has  established  a series  of  Regional  Economic  Commissions  for 
purposes  of  development  assistance.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO)  has  regional  offices  in  Cairo,  Accra,  Santiago,  Bangkok,  and  Rome; 
the  World  Health  Organization  has  six  geographical  "Areas,"  while  the  World 
Rank  maintains  four  regional  offices  throughout  the  world. 

Regions  may,  of  course,  change  with  time,  both  in  their  nature  and 
their  geographic  dimensions.  And  since  regions  are  essentially  intellec- 
tual concepts  they  may  be  interpreted  differently  by  different  observers. 

Two  analysts,  for  example,  might  have  quite  divergent  views  as  to  what  the 
homogeneous  characteristics  of  the  "Middle  l.ast"  are,  or  even  of  where  its 
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boundaries  may  be  located,  although  both  would  probably  agree  that  such  a 
regional  entity  exists. 

One  utilitarian  feature  of  regions  is  with  respect  to  planning  and 
management.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  urban  areas,  land  use 
activities,  and  certain  resource  zones,  such  as  river  basins.  It  is  also 
becoming  true  in  terms  of  marine-related  activities,  such  as  fishing  and 
pollution-control,  where  management  units  are  increasingly  being  estab- 
lished. A second  value  of  regions  relates  to  the  creation  of  what  might  be 
termed  "regional  consciousness."  The  more  circulation  of  people,  goods 
and  ideas  that  take  place  within  a geographic  area,  the  more  likelihood  there 
may  be  of  the  creation  of  this  consciousness,  and  of  the  ability  of  people 
to  work  together  in  the  interests  of  better  management  of  certain  activities. 

The  I’.urojjean  l-conomic  Community  (LHC)  might  be  seen  as  one  example  of  this 
process . 

Regional  Arrangements 

From  regions,  per  so,  we  turn  to  "regional  arrangements"  --  a term  used 
here  to  refer  to  multi-national  treaties,  conventions,  or  otiier  types  of 
agreements,  together  with  the  institutional  mechanisms  resulting  from  these 
phenomena.  Some  arrangements,  such  as  the  Declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  a Zone  of  Peace,  carry  witli  them  no  institutional  mechanism  for  data  ac- 
quisition and  analysis,  or  for  enforcement;  others,  such  as  those  associated 
with  regional  fisheries  activities,  call  for  the  establishment  of  commis- 
sions or  councils.  Tiie  intent  here  is  not  to  go  in  detail  into  the  organiza- 
tional structure  and  functioning  of  such  institutions,  but  rather  to  set  up 
a broad  conceptual  framework  for  considering  various  t>'pes  of  marine  re- 
gional arrangements,  or  "management  systems." 

k... i 
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Tlie  numiier  of  states  involved  in  a "regional"  system  should  normal  1\' 
be  three  or  more  (to  distinguish  "regional"  from  "bilateral").  There  are, 
however,  a few  arrangements,  particularly  with  respect  to  fisheries,  in 
which  only  two  governments  are  involved,  as,  for  example,  the  IPIIC  which 
concerns  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  the  Japan-Soviet  Northwest  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Commission  (ISFC)  which  also  involves  only  two  states.  The  reasons 
for  including  these  under  the  term  "regional  arrangements"  is,  first,  that 
they  cover  a considerable  expanse  of  ocean;  and  second,  that  in  addition 
to  the  signatory  states,  they  involve  the  fishing  activities  of  a number 
of  other  countries. 

The  Regional  Concej>t  as  Applied  to  Marine  Affairs 

The  concept  of  region,  as  applied  to  marine  affairs,  can  have  either 
of  two  basic  connotations.  One  relates  to  an  expanse  of  waters  which  is 
set  aside  from  other  parts  of  the  world  ocean  by  some  distinctive  feature 
or  features,  such  as  tiie  configuration  of  surrounding  land  areas.  The  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas  are  examples  of  physically- 
defined  "marine  regions";  eacii  contains  subregions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  --  a subregion  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A second  connotation  is  witli  respect  to  groups  of  countries  in  an  area 
having  similar  interests  in  ocean  matters.  References  are  often  made  to 
"regional  blocs,"  such  as  tliose  of  the  Latin  American  or  African  states, 
whose  members  adopt  common  policies  toward  jurisdictional  ocean  issues. 

Used  in  this  sense,  the  regions  are  functional  "marine-oriented"  units, 
which  exist  because  of  the  common  concerns  tlieir  members  have  witli  ocean 
issues.  One  of  the  first  such  "marine-oriented"  regions,  following  World 


War  II,  comprised  (ihile,  licuador,  and  Peru,  which  banded  together  in  assert- 
ing JOO-mi le  offshore  claims  in  the  Pacific. 
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The  two  connotations  may  overlap  one  another.  The  HaJtic  Sea,  for 
example,  is  a phy.s  i ca  1 1 y-def  i neil  "marine  rej>ion"  with  its  own  nniipic  |)rol)- 
lcm.s  of  fisheries  mana>;ement  , pollution  control,  and  other  activities.  The 
states  surrouiulini;  it,  in  turn,  rejiresent  a "marine-oriented"  re>>ion  hc- 
cause  of  their  common  concern  for  the  sea's  protection  and  development. 
Regional  management  issues  for  the  Baltic  can  therefore  he  perceived  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  marine  environment  itself  and  of  tlie  marine  prob- 
lems there  recpiiring  regional  action,  or  from  the  perspective  of  the  lit- 
toral states  of  the  Baltic  region  and  oc  their  willingness  to  work  together 
on  management  issues  relating  to  the  Baltic.  This  dichotomy  of  approaches 
is  one  of  the  potentiall\’  confusing  aspects  of  the  regional  concept. 

There  also  may  he  circumstances  in  which  the  common  interests  of  states 
of  a "marine-oriented"  region  are  focused  not  on  one  c learly-def ined  water 
area,  hut  rather  on  some  p.irticular  process,  oce.in  [lolicy  olyiective,  or 
other  phenomenon.  A group  of  countries  in  one  geographic  ,irea  may  he  con- 
cerned, for  example,  with  routes  of  access  to  tlie  sea  for  .1  l.ind-loeked 
country,  e.g.,  Zambia;  or  with  the  development  of  a "regional"  port,  such 
as  I.ouren^o  Marcpies , which  has  in  tlie  past  liandled  the  se.i-horne  trade  of 
several  soutliern  African  states.  Neighboring  countries  ma>'  also  hand  to- 
gether in  support  of  some  ocean  policy  action,  sucli  as  developing  a "matri- 
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monial  sea"  concept,  or  opposing  tlie  creation  of  special  international 
organizations  with  regulatory  authority  over  highly  migratory  species,  even 
when  these  are  within  coastal  states'  exteiuled  fisheries  zones.  The  use  of 
the  term  "region"  with  respect  to  states'  actions  or  interest  is  often  am- 
biguous, and  may  at  times  he  found  to  lack  empirical  evidence  of  support 

for  the  classification.  The  term,  nevertheless,  is  increasingly  relied  on 

9 

in  connection  with  law  of  the  sea  matters. 


Tor  identification  purposes,  three  main  types  of  marine  ref;ions  will  be 
noted  liere:  (IJ  physical  regions,  (2)  management  regions,  and  (3)  opera- 

tional regions. 

Physical  Regions.  Amid  the  complex  of  regional  forms  and  functions  some 
order  may  be  found  through  the  framework  of  physical  marine  regions  of  the 
world.  These  are  finite  in  number,  and  might  be  divided  into  two  subgroups: 
ocean  basins  and  semi-enclosed  seas. 

Of  the  ocean  basins,  there  may  be  said  to  be  nine:  the  North  Atlan- 

tic and  South  Atlantic  Oceans,^®  the  Indian,  Arctic,  and  Antarctic, and 
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four  units  of  the  Pacific  --  North,  South,  West  Central,  and  bast  Central. 
All  of  the  oceanic  "regions,"  with  the  exception  of  the  Central  and  South 
Pacific  units,  have  some  basis  for  distinctiveness  on  the  grounds  of  con- 
figuration of  surrounding  land  areas.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  basins  are 
often  subdivided  for  management  purposes  into  subregions,  such  as  the  North- 
west and  Northeast  Atlantic,  and  the  Southeast  Pacific. 

The  designation  of  ocean  basins  as  regions  and  subregions  represents 
more  than  an  academic  exercise.  Diplomats,  naval  officers,  fisheries  ex- 
perts, shippers,  and  others  often  think  in  tliese  terms.  There  are  such  ob- 
vious cases  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) , the  NPl'SC, 
and  the  designation  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a "Zone  of  Peace.  There  is 
a fishery  committee  of  the  b.astern  Central  Atlantic,  and  a commission  for 
tfie  Western  Central  Atlantic,  as  well  as  commissions  for  tlie  Nortlicast  and 
Northwest  Atlantic  fislierics.  To  go  one  step  furtlier,  there  is,  under  IOC, 
a program  for  (!o-operat i ve  Investigations  of  the  Northern  Part  of  the  Past- 
ern Central  Atlantic  fCINTTlA)  . Clcarls'  the  concept  of  oceanic  regions  and 
subregions  is  an  accepted  one,  although  differences  may  exist  as  to  the 
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number  of  principal  sul)regions,  and  the  geographic  limits  separating  them 
from  one  another. 

To  a second  category  of  pliysical  regions  belong  the  semi -enclosed 
seas,  that  is,  seas  whicli  are  partially  surrounded  by  land  areas.  In  a 
recent  study  of  semi -one losed  seas  of  the  world, several  arbitrary  cri- 
teria were  suggested  for  differentiating  "sem  i -enc  losed"  from  other  mar- 
ginal water  bodies.  It  was  suggested  that  a semi -enclosed  sea  should  have 
an  area  of  at  least  50,000  square  nautical  miles,  be  a primary  sea  rather 
than  an  arm  of  a larger  semi -enclosed  water  body,  and  have  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  its  circumference  occupied  by  land.  Subsequent  research  on  the 
topic  in  terms  of  the  regional  arrangement  criteria  has  indicated,  first, 

I that  the  statistical  requirements  should  be  seen  as  guides,  ratlier  than  as 

! 

inflexible  limits;  and,  second,  that  an  added  condition  should  be  that  the 
sea  is  bordered  iiy  two  or  more  states.  Using  the  several  criteria  noteil 
above,  the  24  seas,  listed  in  Table  1,  would  qualif\-  as  semi -enc losed  seas. 


Table  1.  Semi -enclosed  seas. 

(lulf  of  Aden 
.Arabian  .Sea 
Andaman  Sea 

Baffin  Bay-Davis  .Strait 
Baltic  Sea 
Bay  of  Bengal 
Bering  Sea 
Black  Sea 
Caribbean  Sea 
Celebes  Sea 
hast  China-Yellow  Sea 
(lulf  of  Cuinoa 


Sea  of  .lainin 

Mediterranean  Sea 

Culf  of  Mexico 

•North  Sea 

Sea  of  Okhotsk 

Culf  of  Oman 

Persian  (Arabian)  Culf 

Red  Sea 

Solomon  Sea 

South  China  Sea 

Sulu  Sea 

i'imor-.Arafura  Seas 


The  rationale  for  the  list  in  Table  1 is  that  it  indicates  ph\’s  i cal  1>- 
defined  marine  regions  which  arc  considered  sufficient !>■  extensive  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  ocean  areas  to  be  suitable  ;is  sites  for  one  or  a 
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series  of  regional  management  activities.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
physical  marine  regions,  per  se,  are  in  no  way  determinative  of  regional 
action.  Tiieir  importance  to  regional  arrangement  issues  may  be  measured 
in  terms  of  three  criteria.  First,  because  of  the  physical  uniqueness  of 
most  physical  marine  regions,  they  represent  logical  sites  for  management 
programs.  This  is  particularly  true  for  water  bodies  such  as  the  Red  and 
Mediterranean  Seas,  where  tliere  is  little  exchange  of  water  with  the  open 
ocean,  and  where  there  is,  in  effect,  a relatively  closed  marine  ecosystem. 

A second  function  of  pliysical  marine  regions  is  that  policymakers 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  comprehensive  geographic  units,  and  they  therefore 
often  plan  regional  arr.angements  on  a unit-wide  basis.  The  countries  of 
j the  Caribbean,  for  exam]’le,  seem  to  spend  little  time  considering  programs 

1 for  the  western  or  eastern  Caribbean,  but  rather  think  in  terms  of  the  re- 

gion as  a whole. 

Finally,  physical  marine  regions  can  serve  a role  in  comparative 
studies  of  region  activities.  Since  programs  and  statistics  tend  to  be 
oriented  within  the  framework  of  traditional  geographic  regions,  it  becomes 
possible,  for  example,  to  compare  tlie  success  or  failure  of  North  Sea  or 
Baltic  fisheries  or  pollution  control  projects  with  those  of  other  areas 
such  as  the  Red  or  South  China  Seas. 

Beyond  the  semi-enclosed  seas  are  all  manner  of  physical  subregions, 
sucli  as  the  Sea  of  Azov,  tlie  (iulfs  of  Bothnia,  Thailand,  and  Aqaba,  and  the 
northwestern  approaclies  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  These  could  be  the  sites 
of  less-extensive  marine  regional  institutions.  One  of  tlie  more  unique  sub- 
regional systems  is  that  of  archipelagos.  The  two  largest  --  those  formed 
by  Indonesia  and  tlie  I’lii  1 ippines  --  have  within  tlicir  borders  a number  of 
partially-enclosed  seas,  such  as  .lava,  Flores,  Banda,  and  Molucca.  The  two 
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archipelagic  states  also  share  in  the  control  of  the  Celebes  and  Sulu  Seas. 
The  issue  of  arcliipelagic  waters  has  been  a difficult  one  at  UNCLOS  III. 

In  Part  II  of  the  RSNT,  wliich  emerged  from  the  Spring  1976  New  York  session 
of  the  Conference,  Articles  118  through  127  suggest  approaclies  to  questions 
of  the  status  of  such  waters  and  the  riglits  of  passage  by  foreign  vessels 
through  them.  Associated  with  archipelagos  are  island  arcs,  such  as  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  of  the  Caribbean.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
archipelagos,  the  nature  of  regional  arrangements  depends  strongly  on  the 
political  configurations  of  the  component  units. 

Management  Regions.  This  second  type  of  marine  region  is  functional  in 
nature,  and  represents  situations  where  there  is  a well-defined  management 
problem  which  is  capable  of  being  handled  as  a discrete  issue.  The  problem 
may  be  in  the  area  of  fisheries,  environmental  control,  scientific  investi- 
gation, or  some  other  category.  The  annual  range  of  migratory  species, 
such  as  the  yellowfin  tuna,  or,  on  a more  limited  basis,  the  Arctic  cod, 
miglit  form  the  basis  for  a management  region.  On  a more  restricted  level 
would  be  tlie  New  York  Bight,  a favorite  ocean  dumping  site,  and  one  with 
potentially  serious  environmental  problems.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  area  in  which  the  problem  occurs  may  be  distinguishable  geographically 
from  other  maritime  areas,  thereby  justifying  its  inclusion  as  a separate 
marine  region.  The  problem  itself  may  have  subcomponents,  and  thus  the  re- 
gion would  be  divisible  into  subregions. 

Management  regions  exist  because  there  is  an  identifiable  problem  or 
group  of  problems  which  justif>'  some  form  of  administrative  action.  The 
regions  may  or  may  not  conform  to  pliysical  marine  regions  or  subregions. 

And  the  regions  themselves  may  differ  for  different  activities;  that  is, 
a fisheries  management  unit  in  one  part  of  the  world  ocean  ma>'  not  be  the 
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same  as  an  environmental  control  area  in  this  same  sector.  Also  it  siioulJ 
be  noted  that  management  regions  may  not  always  come  under  the  purview  of 
multi-state  bodies.  Tlie  Gulf  of  California,  for  exsimple,  is  a semi-en- 
closed water  body  which  might  serve  as  a model  management  region,  but  is 
wholly  surrounded  by  Mexico.  Yet  regardless  of  which  organizations  can  or 
should  perform  the  administrative  functions,  tiic  concept  of  management  re- 
gions and  subregions,  as  rational  units  for  action,  remains  a valid  one. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compile  a world  map  of  potential  management 
regions,  according  to  the  various  categories  of  marine-related  activities, 
although  such  a map  would  certainly  be  as  asset  to  the  ocean  management 
process.  The  task  of  identifying  discrete  management  areas  is  largely  an 
inductive  one,  which  requires  considerable  time  and  ex)iertise  witl\  respect 
to  each  of  the  activity  areas  concerned.  One  of  the  associated  problems, 
as  for  example  with  fisheries,  are  the  statistical  areas  which  are  set  up 
in  the  interests  of  management.  If  the  areas  tliemselvcs  do  not  correspond 
to  discrete  fisheries  units  the  statistical  data  may  prove  misleading,  and 
any  management  region  set  up  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  may  not  be  a viable 
one . 

Operational  Regions.  These  marine  regions  are  the  sites  of  one  or  more 
formal  regional  arrangements.  They  may  be  defined,  for  example,  by  tlie 
limits  of  competence  of  a regional  fisheries  commission  or  council,  by  tlie 
areal  extent  of  the  ocean  space  within  which  investigations  by  a scientific 
working  group  are  being  carried  out,  or  by  the  terms  of  an  international 
treaty,  such  as  that  of  the  Antarctic.  Once  a marine  regional  arrangement 
goes  into  effect,  the  maritime  area  to  which  it  applies  become  as  "ojicra- 
t ional"  region. 
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The  relationship  between  a "management"  and  an  "operationaJ " region 
is  this;  a management  region  exists  because  of  the  presence  of  an  iden- 
tifiable problem  which  is  capable  of  being  handled  within  the  limits  of 
that  region.  Hopefully,  the  framers  of  a regional  treaty  or  other  t>T>e  of 
arrangement  would  recognize  the  existence  of  the  management  problem  within 
its  proper  areal  bounds,  and  would  compile  the  arrangement  accordingly.  In 
this  case  the  management  region  becomes  also  operational.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  operational  area  which  is 
established  by  decision-makers  either  represents  a case  of  attacking  the 
wrong  management  issue,  or  else  of  addressing  the  right  issue  but  within 
the  wrong  geographic  limits. 

"Physical"  marine  regions  are  "operational"  as  well  when  they  are  the 
scenes  of  marine  regional  arrangements.  Some  semi-enclosed  seas,  such  as 
the  Caribbean,  constitute  more  than  one  operational  region,  since  they  arc 
the  sites  of  regional  fisheries,  scientific,  pollution  control,  and/or 
other  activity  area  arrangements. 

Two  points  in  particular  are  important  about  ojierati onal  regions.  A 
first  is  their  pattern  of  coverage,  world-wide,  including  areas  of  overlap, 
particularly  with  respect  to  differing  activity  areas.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  interesting  to  assess  what  effects  the  universal  adoption  of  200- 
mile  economic  zones  would  have  on  these  operational  units.  Second,  what 
non-littoral  states  are  participants  in  the  operational  systems?  Patterns 
of  d i St  ant -water  interests  form  an  important  component  of  international  re- 
lationships among  states. 

Marine-Oriented  Regi ons 

If  one  approaches  regional  action  in  the  oceans  from  the  perspective 
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of  jiarticipating  states,  rather  than  of  the  environmental  problems  requir- 
ing action,  several  factors  become  evident.  A first  is  that  t)ie  concerns 
of  a country  in  a particular  ocean-related  issue  may  represent  only  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  its  overall  national  interest;  thus,  for  example,  an 
African  state  might  line  up  with  other  states  of  the  continent  in  a show 
of  solidarity  on  certain  policy  issues,  without  being  really  concerned  what- 
ever with  the  merits  of  the  problem.  A second  point  is  that  regional  group- 
ings of  states  on  one  marine-related  issue  may  differ  from  those  on  some 
other  marine  issue.  Countries  of  the  Caribbean  may  have  joined  with  their 
South  American  neighbors  in  supporting  national  control  over  continental 
margin  resources  beyond  the  200-mile  limit,  but  differed  with  most  of  them 
in  the  concept  of  regional  fishing  rights  in  the  "matrimonial  sea"  beyond 
coastal  states'  12-mile  exclusive  fisheries  zones. 

A third  point  concerns  the  "integrative"  factor  among  neighboring 
states.  Croups  of  countries  may  be  accustomed  to  working  together  on  non- 
marine issues,  developing  wiuit  is  often  referred  to  as  a "high  level  of 

17 

transactions."  Integration  that  is  developed  through  such  media  as  trade, 
mail,  and  telephone  calls,  may  lead  to  the  attainment  of  institutions  and 
practices  which  bind  the  countries  of  a region  ever  closer  together.  What 
evolves  arc  "compatibility  of  major  values"  and  "mutual  responsiveness" 
among  regional  members.  Such  has  been  the  case  of  the  hliC,  the  Cast  Curo- 
pean  "Socialist"  bloc,  and  the  l-ast  African  Community.  Decis: on-makers  in 
such  "integrative"  regions  acquire  a sense  of  "regional  consciousness," 
a belief  that  the  benefits  of  joint  action  on  certain  matters  outweigh 
the  costs  associated  with  regional  cooperation.  The  factor  of  integration 
within  such  multi-state  groups  can  become  an  important  element  in  marine 
regional  systems,  particularly  when  the  time  comes  for  significant  "invest- 
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meiits"  of  capital,  jurisdictional  sharing,  or  restrictive  legislation  by 
one  or  more  of  the  member  states. 

A fourth  point  about  marine-oriented  regions  concerns  their  role  in 
providing  access  to  the  sea  and  its  resources  for  land-locked  and  geograph- 
ically-disadvantaged states.  Switzerland,  together  with  its  northern  neigh- 
bors, is  part  of  a regional  system,  organized  in  the  interests  of  access 
riglits;  so,  too,  arc  the  states  of  the  Danube  Basin.  Other  land-locked 
countries  of  the  world  arc  seeking  transit  rights  through  contiguous  coastal 
states.  Hopefully  for  them  some  form  of  regional  systems  may  be  established 

so  that  access  to  the  sea  becomes  possible  through  any  one  of  a series  of 

1 8 

alternative  routes  through  different  countries. 

A more  contentious  form  of  regionalism  is  that  associated  with  the  pos- 
sible granting  of  access  rights  to  land-locked  and  geographically-disadvan- 
taged states  of  the  living  resources  of  neighboring  coastal  states'  economic 
zones  on  an  equitable  basis.  If  the  immediate  neighbors  liave  few  available 
fisheries  resources  in  their  zones,  how  about  other  coastal  states  of  tlie 
"region?"  Can  the  stocks  in  their  economic  zones  be  made  available  to  the 
disadvantaged  countries?  Here  the  regional  concept  itself  becomes  clouded. 
How  extensive  a regional  unit  is  involved  in  such  concessionary  arrange- 
ments? Is  Mauritania,  with  its  extensive  fisheries  resources,  part  of  the 
same  "region"  as  land-locked  Niger  and  Chad?  Does  Iraq's  "region"  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Persian  (Arabian)  Gulf?  Such  questions  serve  to 
emphasize  the  issue  posed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  namely  that  regions  are 
essentially  intellectual  concepts,  whose  identification  and  validity  de- 
pend on  the  uses  to  which  the  regional  idea  is  being  put. 
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Componcnts  of  Marine  Regional  Arrangements 

Superimposed  on  the  patterns  of  physical  and  management  regions  of  the 
ocean  are  the  marine  regional  arrangements.  As  noted  above,  tlie  areas 
served  by  the  individual  management  systems  represent  "operational"  marine 
regions  whicli  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  physical  and  management  units. 

Great  diversit)'  exists  in  the  forms  and  functions  of  marine  regional 
arrangements.  Some  units  exist  as  councils  or  commissions  with  certain 
regulatory  powers;  others  are  multi-state  working  groups.  A number  are  af- 
filiated with  the  United  Nations  or  with  one  or  more  of  its  specialized 
agencies.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  literature  on  the  nature  of 
sucli  arrangements,  particularly  in  terms  of  their  operational  structure  and 
of  tlieir  specific  accomplishments.^^  The  rationale  for  the  analysis  here 
of  the  component  parts  of  marine  regional  arrangements  is  twofold.  I'irst, 
it  provides  a conceptual  framework  within  which  the  structure  of  a specific 
management  system  or  group  of  systems  can  be  appraised  and  compared  with 
the  structural  elements  of  other  units.  From  such  comparisons  may  come 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Second,  within  this  conceptual  framework,  re- 
gional arrangements  as  functioning  liodies  can  be  assessed,  and  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  h i gli  1 ighted  . 

I'able  2.  Structural  and  functional  elements  of  marine  regional 
arrangements . 

1 . Act i vity  Area 

A.  Types  of  uses  to  bo  managed 

1 . Primary 

2.  Secondary 

.5.  I'ertiary 

II.  Geographic  (Coverage 


d 
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A.  Difficulties  of  definition  of  the  "region 

B.  Density  of  coverage  of  regional  arrangements 
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III.  Membership 

A.  Regional  users 

B.  Non-rcgional  users 

C.  Regional  non-users 

D.  Non-regional  non-users 

IV.  Management  Objectives 

A.  Organizational  functions 

1.  Service 

2.  Norm  creation  and  allocation 

3.  Rule  observance  and  the  settlement  of  disputes 

4.  Operations 

B.  Use  categories 

1 . Shared  use 

2.  Complementary  use 

3.  Compensatory  use 

4.  Limited  use 

5.  Administrative  use 

6.  Comprehensive  use 

V.  Management  Structure 

A.  Institutional  level 

B.  Affiliation 

C.  Operational  framework 
I).  Regulatory  powers 

VI.  Management  Techniques 

A.  Harmonization  of  policies,  standards,  technologies 

VII.  Management  Problems 

A.  Deficiencies  in  management  capabilities  and  resources 

B.  Inadequate  funding 

C.  Conflicts  of  goals  and  methods 
1).  Conflicts  of  uses 

L.  Inadequate  linkages  among  regional  systems  in  the  s;ime  area 
P.  ExterTial  integrative  and  divisive  forces 

VIII.  Regional  Impacts 

A.  Impacts  on  the  marine  environment 

B.  Impacts  of  national  interests 

C.  Impacts  on  international  relations 

A brief  discussion  of  each  of  these  components  is  given  below. 
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I.  Activity  Area.  A regional  system  may  focus  on  the  management  of  pri- 
mary, secondary,  or  tertiary  activities.  Primary  uses  include  fishing,  min- 
ing, scientific  research,  discharge  of  wastes,  shipping,  military  activi- 
ties, energy  production,  and  the  construction  of  artificial  islands. 

Among  the  secondary  activities  are  education  and  training,  technology 
transfer,  and  surveying  and  monitoring.  The  management  of  these  is  often 
a more  complex  process  than  is  the  case  with  primary  uses  of  the  sea.  Fi- 
nally, there  are  the  tertiary  activities,  such  as  access  to  the  sea  for 
developing  and  geographically-disadvantaged  states,  dispute  settlement,  or 
the  sharing  of  revenues  derived  from  the  sea  among  developing  countries. 

The  regional  application  of  these  involve  political  processes  which  are 

I above  and  beyond  those  directly  associated  with  the  marine  environment. 

f 

♦ 

II.  Geographic  Coverage.  The  concept  of  a "region,"  as  has  been  already 
noted,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  define.  Often  the  most  important  regional 
unit  is  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  users  of  the  regional  meclianism.  In 
the  case  of  marine  regional  arrangements,  one  type  of  question  which  arises 
is  whether  or  not  the  geographic  area  as  defined  is  a reasonable  one  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  regional  effort.  If  tlie  conservation  and 
management  of  particular  fisheries  stocks  is  the  goal,  does  the  area  in- 
clude the  entire  migratory  range  of  these  stocks?  In  the  case  of  pollution 
control,  arc  there  important  pollution  sources  whose  origins  are  beyond 
the  regional  unit's  competence?  Conversely,  the  area  included  may  be  too 
great  for  a reasonable  achievement  of  tlie  system's  ol)jectives.  An  example 
here  might  he  provided  by  the  operational  region  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Fish- 
eries (iouncil  (IPFC) , whose  range  includes  tlie  whole  area  of  tlie  Indian, 


1 


and  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Oceans. 
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An  associated  issue  concerns  what  might  be  termed  "density  of  coverage" 
by  regional  units.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  ocean,  as  for  example,  tlie 
North  Atlantic,  there  is  considerable  overlap  of  the  operational  areas  of 
fisheries,  scientific  research,  and  pollution  control  arrangements;  in  other 
maritime  areas,  there  is  virtually  no  coverage  at  all.  .And  even  if  there  is 
de  facto  coverage  of  an  area  by  some  regional  system,  the  arrangement  may 
not  be  a viable  one.  .Some  units,  such  as  the  "Southern  Oceans"  project  of 
IOC,  have  to  date,  accomplished  virtually  nothing;  the  result  here  is  that 
the  ocean  areas  south  of  Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia  receive  vir- 
tually no  attention  whatever  from  marine  regional  efforts. 

III.  Mcmliership.  Membership  in  a marine  regional  system  may  be  open  or 
restricted.  Some  of  the  regional  fislieries  organizations  in  the  Pacific 
(e.g.,  IPIIC,  IPSIAi,  and  NPI'SC'J  have  limited  memberships  as  docs  the  Mixed 
Commission  for  Black  Sea  Fisheries  (MCBSF) . Most  marine  regional  arrange- 
ments, however,  tend  to  be  open  to  all  interested  states  which  are  willing 
to  participate  and  abide  b\'  the  stated  regulations. 

If  membership  in  a regional  system  is  open,  four  categories  of  states 
arise.  First  are  the  regional  users,  that  is,  those  countries  within  the 
region  which  actually  participate  in  the  activities  there  for  which  a re- 
gional unit  has  Iieen  established.  In  the  Mediterranean  area,  France  is  a 
contributor  to  the  marine  pollution  problems  there,  and  is  a participant 
in  the  Mediterranean  Action  IMan;  Albania,  also  a "user-state"  is  not  a 
participant.  .Second  are  the  regional  non-users.  Togo,  a virtual  non-user 
of  West  African  fisheries,  is  a member  of  the  Fisiiery  Committee  for  the 
Pastern  Central  Atlantic  (CPC.AI-)  ; Pquatorial  Guinea,  also  a non-user,  is 


not  a member. 
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A third  category  represents  non-regional  users.  .Japan  is  an  important 
non-regional  user  of  the  Southwest  African  fisheries,  and  is  a member  of 
the  International  Commission  for  Southeast  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICSFAF);  the 
Republic  of  China  (Taiwan),  a relatively  important  non-regional  user,  is 
not  a member.  Finally,  there  are  the  non-regional,  non-user  states.  Of 
these  the  most  important  group  are  states  whicli  participate  in  regional 
units,  either  in  anticipation  of  future  benefits  or  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  developments.  Greece  and  Israel,  two  non-regional  countries  which 
do  almost  no  fishing  whatever  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  botii  member-states 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  Fishery  Commission  (lOFC). 

The  advantages  of  this  categorization  is,  first,  to  indicate  the  mo- 
tives of  countries  which  participate  or  do  not  participate  in  a particular 
marine  arrangement,  and  second,  to  look  for  potential  members  wliich  should 
join.  A third  value  would  be  to  indicate  member-states  whicli,  as  non- 
users, might  be  encouraged  to  resign. 

Membership  presumably  implies  obligations  to  support  a particular  re- 
gional system,  in  terms  both  of  adhering  to  its  rules  and  regulations,  and 
in  some  cases  of  providing  financial  or  other  types  of  .assistance.  One  form 
of  assistance  might  be  the  use  of  member  countries'  port  facilities  as, 
for  example,  in  multi-national  scientific  programs.  And  with  the  coming  of 
the  extended  economic  zone,  sipiport  may  also  be  rendered  through  the  grant- 
ing of  access  rights  to  member  states'  vessels  for  fishing,  scientific  re- 
search, or  other  "restricted"  activities  witiiin  a particul.ir  countr>’'s 
economic  zone  waters.  But  there  remains  the  question  of  states  which  enjoy 


de  jure  membership  in  a regional  organ!  z.at  i on , but  which  in  fact  do  little 
or  nothing  to  support  it.  One  difficulty  here  is  that  when  the  time  comes 
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for  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  organization,  tliese  "inactive"  members  may 
be  in  a position  to  lilock  or  to  support  important  innovations. 

IV.  Management  Objectives.  Region.il  systems  are  not  "natural"  phenomena, 
liach  one  is  set  up  with  certain  goals  in  mind.  Two  ways  of  considering  the 
issue  of  objectives  are,  first,  in  terms  of  tiie  general  "functions"  of  in- 
ternational organizations;  and,  second,  with  respect  to  their  use  forms. 

■>0 

A.  With  regard  to  the  functions  of  organizations,  Skolnikoff  notes 
four;  service,  norm  creation  and  allocation,  rule  observance  and  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  and  operations.  Among  "services"  he  includes  information 
exchange,  data  gathering  and  analysis,  consultation,  facilitation  and  co- 
ordination of  jirograms,  and  Joint  planning.  Most  existing  regional  marine 
systems  fall  witJiin  tliis  grouji,  A few  are  concerned  with  "norm  creation 
and  allocation"  through  tiie  establishment  of  standards  and  regulations, 
and  the  allocation  of  costs  .and  benefits.  Within  this  categors'  are  the 
International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  iusheries  (UiNAI-)  and 
the  .N'orth-liast  Atlantic  I'isheries  Commission  (NTATC)  . 

"Rule  observance"  includes  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  staiuiai-ds. 

The  only  regional  fisheries  organ  i z.at  i on  which  would  fall  within  this  group 
is  the  IPSTC,  involving  the  ll.S.  and  Canada.  The  Commission,  over  the  years, 
has  been  credited  witli  considerable  success,  but  it  is  ".almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  fisheries  in  internal  and  territorial 
waters ... (and)  it  has  the  uniciue  power  to  make  certain  decisions  that  are 
directly  binding  on  the  f i shermen . 

"Oper.at  i ons"  org.an  i zat  i ons  , .as  defined  by  Skc>lnikoff,  are  involved 
with  resource  exploration  .and  exploitation,  technical  assistance,  researcn 
.analysis  .and  development,  anti  provisions  of  financial  sujiiiort . Probably 
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the  only  rej;ional  "operations”  institution  with  respect  to  the  oceans  is  * 

1 

the  International  (.'ouncil  for  the  l;x())orat  ion  of  the  Sea  flCliS),  founded 
in  1902  in  Copenhaj>en  to  encourage  research  connected  with  the  explora- 
tion of  the  sea,  and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  participating  members. 

The  proposed  International  Seabed  Authority  (ISA)  would  be  an  operational 

-> ") 

organization,  with  regional  components."" 

B.  from  functions  we  turn  to  use  categories.  How  "exclusive"  are 
the  management  systems  intended  to  be?  Regional  arrangements  may  be  made 
in  the  interest  of  shared  use  within  a specific  area,  complementary  use, 
compensatory  use,  limited  use,  and  administrative  use.  Sometime  in  the 
future,  comprehensive  use  provisions  may  be  adopted.  Tlie  use  type  is  im- 
I portant,  both  because  of  the  degree  of  investment  by  member  states  which 

may  be  involved,  and  because  of  the  element  of  accessibility  to  the  area 
covered  by  the  arrangement . 

Shared  use  means  that  two  or  more  countries  can  utilize  the  same  ma- 
rine areas  on  a generally  e<iuitable  footing.  .A  good  example  of  this  is 
the  mutual  fishing  rights  of  the  iil'.C  member  states  in  eacli  others'  wa- 
ters.  ' At  UNCLOS  III,  as  noted  earlier,  there  have  been  references  to 
the  "matrimonial  sea"  concept,  in  which  the  waters  lieyond  territorial  lim- 
its would  be  designated  as  a common  fishery  ground  for  littoral  states. 

Scientific  researcli  in  the  Antarctic  is  carried  out  on  a "sliared  use"  basis. 

The  point  is  that  multi-state  activities  are  performed  simultaneously  and 
by  agreement  within  an  area  with  few  or  no  concessions  necessary  for  the 
common  good  on  the  part  of  the  participants  themselves. 

(!omp  1 erne  lit  ary  use,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  some  form  of  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  regional  participants.  In  the  case  of  interna-  | 

tion.al  fisheries  commissions  an  1 councils,  for  exam)ile,  the  investment  may 
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take  the  form  of  cooperative  action  in  data  acquisition,  conservation  mea- 
sures, oceuno>>raph ic  research,  and  the  allocation  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  region  among  member  states.  With  respect  to  scientific  research, 

IOC  has  instituted  a wide  variety  of  multilateral  scientific  ])rograms  and 
Co-operative  Investigations"'^  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  IOC  has  also 
launched  a technology  transfer  program,  TliM^  (Training,  education  and  Mu- 
tual Assistance),  whici  has  held  a number  of  regional  meetings  designed 

"’3 

to  promote  cooperative  actions  among  developing  countries. 

Compensatory  use  is  an  arrangement  which  might  emerge  from  UNCLOS  III 
negotiations,  either  as  a part  of  a final  treaty,  or  as  a gradually-accepted 
mode  of  international  behavior.  As  mentioned  earlier,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  land-locked  countries  ma>'  not  only  be  entitled  to  the  right  of 
access  to  the  sea  through  neighboring  transit  states,  the  Joint  use  of  port 
facilities  of  such  states,  and  joint  management  of  transportation  media 
linking  the  land-locked  states  with  the  sea,  but  also  to  the  right  to  ex- 
ploit on  an  equitable  basis  the  living  resources  of  an  adjoining  coastal 

state's  economic  zone.  Certain  other  compensatory  arrangements  may  also 

*>/. 

come  to  apply  to  coastal  "disadvantaged"  states." 

Limited  use  arrangements  are  potentially  the  most  dangerous  so  far  as 
the  major  maritime  powers  are  concerned.  The  Soviet  doctrine  of  "closed" 
or  "regional"  seas  would  deny  the  right  of  non-littoral  military  vessels 
to  enter  the  Black,  Baltic,  and  Okhotsk  seas,  and  the  Sea  of  .I.apan."'  I'he 
possible  est all  1 i shment  of  certain  water  bodies  as  "zones  of  peace"  could 
further  restrict  movement.  If  more  and  more  coastal  states  extend  their 
economic  zones  to  200  miles  from  shore,  and  if  power  contests  between  de- 
veloped and  developing  states  should  increase  in  future  )-ears,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  warships,  research  vessels,  and  fishing  vessels  of  some  or  all 
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major  maritime  powers  might  be  excluded  from  key  areas,  particularly  semi- 

^8 

enclosed  seas  whose  waters  are  completely  shut  off  by  200-mile  claims.” 

The  principal  administrative  use  region  at  this  time  is  the  Antarctic. 
According  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  which  was  signed  in  1959  by  twelve  states 
and  entered  into  force  in  1961,  the  Antarctic  area  south  of  60°  South  Lati- 
tude is  to  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only,  with  all  national  territor- 
ial claims  and  rights  "frozen"  for  the  ensuing  thirty  years.  The  interna- 
tional scientific  cooperation  which  characterized  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  (IGY)  of  1957-58  is  to  be  continued,  and  there  is  provision 
for  an  unprecedented  system  of  unilateral  inspection  of  any  part  of  Antarc- 
tica by  observers  of  any  signatory  state.  Although  there  is  no  single  ad- 
ministrative body  for  Antarctica,  the  signatory  states  convene  from  time 
to  time  to  discuss  its  administration. 

There  are  no  true  comprehensive  use  marine  regions  yet,  except  in 
areas  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  state,  such  as  Hudson  Bay.  Obviously 
the  greater  the  number  of  littoral  countries,  the  greater  the  difficulty 
of  agreeing  either  on  an  overall  regime  for  the  administration  of  a single 
water  body  or  on  the  coordination  of  specific  regional  use  arrangements, 
as  for  fisheries  and  pollution  control.  But  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
in  coming  years  coastal  states  may  designate  certain  partially-enclosed  wa- 
ter bodies,  such  as  the  Persian  (Arabian)  Gulf,  as,  in  a sense,  their  "com- 
mon property"  to  be  comprehensively  managed  b>’  the  littoral  states  in  con- 
cert with  one  another. 

V.  Management  .Structure.  Pour  aspects  are  important  here:  institutional 

level,  affiliation,  operational  framework,  and  regulatory  powers. 
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A.  Institutional  Level.  There  are  three  basic  forms  of  marine  re- 
gional systems.  First,  there  is  collective  action  by  states,  that  is,  ar- 
rangements wliich  do  not  impose  "any  greater  'costs'  on  states  than  does 
the  situation  to  which  they  are  to  respond."  Future  interests  are  "dis- 
counted in  favor  of  more  immediate  ones,  and  the  viability  of  the  collec- 
tivity of  states  is  simply  an  instrument  for  the  viability  of  individual 
states. Many  of  the  joint  scientific  efforts  carried  out  under  the 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  (IDOE)  would  fall  within  this 
category. So,  too,  would  the  joint  fisheries  surveys  performed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  .Nations 
(FAO). 

At  the  second  level  are  regional  regimes,  "consisting  of  sets  of  mu- 
tual expectations,  generally  agreed  to  rules,  regulations  and  plans,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  organizational  energies  and  financial  commitments  arc 
al located. The  degree  of  regulatory  action  varies  considerably  among 
regimes.  On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  is  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Regulation  for  Whaling,  whose  catch  limitations  to  be  effective 
must  be  accepted  by  all  the  member  states  of  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission (IWC).  At  the  other  extreme  would  be  the  "Caribbean  Community  for 
Ocean  Development,"  as  proposed  by  a non-government  group  several  years 
ago,  which,  among  other  functions,  could,  if  necessary,  have  jurisdiction 
over  production  and/or  pricing  of  living  and  non-living  resources  of  tlic 
area,  as  well  as  over  other  act  ivities . 

At  the  tliird  institutional  level  are  regional  organizations,  such  as 
ICNAF,  which  arc  involved  in  planning,  decision-making,  and  implementation. 
Hero  there  may  lie  considerable  potential  for  an  expansion  of  functions  over 
time  as  the  organ i z;it ion , through  its  operations,  perceives  needs  and  op- 
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portunities,  and  seeks  approval  from  member  states  for  the  added  authority 
to  cope  with  these  situations. 

B.  Affiliation.  Many  regional  units  arc  associated  with  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  Among  these  are;  fl)  i-AO,  whose  Fisheries 
Division  is  a moving  force  in  regional  fisheries  activities;  (2)  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  under 
which  IOC  is  a lead  agency  in  multi-national  marine  regional  science  pro- 
grams; and  (.S)  United  Nations  Environment  Program  (UNEI’)  , which  is  respon- 
sible for  marine  regional  pollution  control  efforts.  Both  the  World  Mete- 
orological Organization  (WMO) , and  the  Inter-Oovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization  (IMCO) , although  oriented  more  toward  global  than  re- 
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gional  problems,  take  part  in  marine  regional  activities. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  itself  become  involved  in  marine  re- 
gional considerations,  as,  for  example,  in  its  passage  of  the  Resolution 
declaring  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  a Zone  of  Peace.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  many 
regional  arrangements  are  sponsored  by  the  member  states  themselves.  .Among 
these  are  a majority  of  the  regional  fisheries  organizations,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  the  Baltic  .Sea  Pollution  Prevention  Agreement,  and  the  liuropcan 
Agreement  for  the  I’rcvention  of  Broadcasts  Transmitted  from  Stations  Out- 
side National  Territories.'^^ 

Regional  organizations,  not  necessarily  marine-oriented,  may  be  respon- 
sible for  marine-related  activities.  Among  these  are  the  Common  Fishery 
Policy  of  the  EliC,  the  Treaty  of  Tlateloco,  sponsored  by  tlie  Organization 
of  American  States  fOAS) , which  banned  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
Amcrica'^^;  and  the  1974  Mogadishu  Declaration  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  (OAU),  which  recognized  the  right  of  access  to  and  from  the  sea 
by  land-locked  countries.  In  coming  years,  the  Arab  League  F.ducationa 1 , 
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Cultural  and  Scientific  Organization  (ALECSO) , may  carry  out  regional 
pollution  control  measures  in  the  lied  Sea. 

Affiliation  with  one  of  the  U.iN.  specialized  agencies  guarantees  the 
regional  system  administrative,  and  in  some  cases,  financial  support,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  for  interaction  with  other  units  under  the  same 
U.N.  body.  But  it  prevents  exclusivity.  For  example,  the  efforts  at  pol- 
lution control  in  the  Red  Sea  would  seem  suited  for  UNEP's  regional  pro- 
grams; the  Arab  states  bordering  the  Red  Sea,  however,  refuse  to  include 
Israel  within  their  plans,  with  the  result  that  their  regiorral  efforts 
cannot  be  carried  out  within  the  framework  o^-'xD.N.  agency.  There  may 
also  be  a problem  of  membership  in  the  U.N.  organization.  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  is  not  a member  of  FAO;  technically  then  it  is  not  in 
a position  to  support  FAO-sponsored  regional  fisheries  units. 

C.  Organizational  Framework.  The  implementing  arm  of  a marine  re- 
gional system  may  vary  widely  in  size  and  complexity  from  a single  coordi- 
nator to  a complex  group,  complete  witli  staff,  plenary  group,  and  subsid- 
iary committees.  Koers,  in  his  study  of  regional  fisheries  organizations, 
notes  that  "(t)he  central  element  in  the  organizational  structure  of  most 
international  fisheries  organizations  is  a plenary  group  in  which  all  mem- 
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her  States  are  represented."  The  group  usually  elects  its  own  chair- 
man, who  presides  over  the  meetings,  and  supervises  the  organization's  busi- 
ness in  the  intervals  between  meetings.  The  necessary  staff  work  for  the 
unit  may  be  handled  by  the  organization's  own  secretariat,  or  by  some  out- 
side agency,  with  which  the  regional  group  is  affiliated.  Tlic  coordination 
functions  of  the  Co-operative  Investigations  in  the  Mediterranean  (CIM) , 
under  IOC,  are  handled  by  a permanent  operational  unit,  established  in 
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Monaco  and  composed  of  scientists  selected  from  member  countries.  At  the 
University  of  Hawaii  there  is  an  Administrative  Officer  for  the  Nacca  Plate 
Projjranmie,  a multi-national  project  under  1IK)I.  concerned  with  an  investi- 
gation of  plate  tectonic  processes  in  the  Southeast  Pacific.  The  Inter- 
•American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (lATTC)  has  a relatively  large  staff  of 
its  own  in  La  .Jolla,  California. 

Regional  organizations  may  also  have  subsidiary  groups  or  committees, 
among  the  most  important  being  those  wliich  carry  out  research  activities 
for  the  unit.  Both  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission 
(INPFC)  and  the  lATTC,  noted  above,  have  their  own  research  staff;  so  too 
does  the  IPSFC.  NFAFC,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  to  turn  to  ICES  for  its 
research  support. 

When  the  time  comes  for  marine  regional  systems  to  develop  their  roles 
as  l)inding  regulatory  systems,  the  need  will  arise  for  dispute  settlement 
macliinery.  If  a new  oceans  treaty  evolves  from  UNCLOS  III  (or  from  some 
lather  source)  some  generally-accepted  machinery  for  dispute  settlement  of 
ocean-related  issues  may  come  into  being.  But  unless  and  until  this  occurs, 
the  individual  arrangements  themselves  must  provide  some  means  for  conflict 
resolution  --  a not-inconsiderable  task  in  view  of  the  voluntary  nature  of 
developmental-type  marine  regional  programs. 

I),  Regulatory  Powers.  The  requirements  for  regulatory  action  vary 
among  the  different  activity  areas.  There  may  be  need  for  coordination, 
but  not  regulation  in  regional  scientific  research  efforts.  With  respect 
to  pollution  control,  the  extent  of  regulatory  action,  to  date,  is  agreed 
upon  and  exercised  by  individual  coastal  states,  as  embodied  within  the 
articles  of  a particular  convention  or  treaty.  It  is  only  in  tlie  field 
of  fisheries  that  considerable  variations  may  be  found  to  exist. 
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The  issue  of  regulatory  powers  in  fislieries  organizations  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  3.  Briefly  stated,  most  international  fisheries  bodies  are  con- 
cerned with  the  collection  and  analysis  of  statistics  and  otiier  data,  the 
promotion  and  coordination  of  scientific  research,  and  (for  some  but  not 
all)  the  recommendation  of  conserv'ation  measures.  In  some  cases  the  recom- 
mendations are  binding  on  the  member  states,  either  at  the  time  of  promulga- 
tion, or  in  the  event  that  within  a specific  time  limit,  no  member  state 
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objects.  ° There  also  are  arrangements  where  the  organization  determines 
the  allocation  of  catch  among  member  states.  But,  as  has  been  noted  re- 
peatedly throughout  this  Report,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  advent  of  the 
exclusive  economic  zone  will,  at  least  in  the  short-term,  result  in  a dim- 
inution of  even  those  few  regulatory  powers  which  regional  systems  at  this 
time  enjoy. 

VI.  Management  Techniques.  Any  analysis  of  the  components  of  regional 
mechanisms  should  concern  itself  both  with  the  methodolog}'  and  with  the 
relative  success  of  tlie  organization  in  carrying  out  the  functions  for 
whicli  it  was  intended.  There  is  no  systematic  way  of  approaching  these  is- 
sues, other  than  to  list  certain  topical  elements  which  must  be  handled. 
Among  these  are:  (1)  general  policies  of  the  member  states  toward  ocean- 

related  issues;  (2)  operational  standards  of  member  countries,  including 
ship  operations,  measurement  and  research  techniques,  information  storage 
and  retrieval,  report  waiting,  and  accounting  procedures;  and  (3)  tech- 
nological levels  of  development  of  the  member  units. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  greater  the  number  of  countries  par- 
ticipating in  a regional  system,  the  greater  may  be  the  difficulty  of  har- 
monizing the  various  operational  elements.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
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some  of  the  member  countries  are  developed  and  other  developing.  It  may 
also  follow  that  different  participants  may  perceive  different  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  organization,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  its  announced 
functions,  and  in  terms  of  secondary  benefits,  such  as  technology  transfer, 
the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,  or  the  experimentation  with  new 
methodologies  for  ocean  activities. 

Although  each  regional  management  system  is  in  a sense  unique  in  terms 
of  geographic  location,  membership,  and  specific  problems  it  is  designed 
to  address,  something  of  a prototype,  or  series  of  prototypes,  of  regional 
units  should  in  time  develop  as  a result  of  experience.  At  such  point  the 
issue  of  management  techniques  will  acquire  increasing  importance,  as  new 
units  learn  from  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  the  past,  and  as  older  sys- 
tems make  necessary  adjustments  in  their  operational  procedures. 

V'll.  Management  Problems.  This  heading  constitutes  something  of  a "catch- 
all'' for  a variety  of  "exogenous"  problems  witli  which  a marine  regional 
management  system  may  have  to  accommodate  its  operations.  Differences  in 
the  management  capabilities  of  the  member  states  is  one  type  of  issue;  inad- 
equate funding,  either  through  member  contributions,  or  through  the  support 
of  an  agency  to  which  the  unit  is  affiliated,  may  be  another.  Still  another 
issue  concerns  the  operations  of  other  regional  units  in  the  same  geographic 
area,  and  the  nature  of  the  linkages  between  the  system  in  question  and 
these  other  units.  Adjusting  to  these  situations  is  in  a sense  more  of  an 
"external"  than  an  "internal"  operation,  and  may  require  different  types  of 
skills  on  the  part  of  the  regional  unit's  operational  executive  or  group. 

One  of  tlie  most  complex  of  these  externalities  is  the  integrative 
and  disintegrative  forces  existing  within  each  regional  system.  Among  the 
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integrative  forces  would  be  (1)  the  existence  of  other  international  ar- 
rangements among  member  states  whicli  would  tend  to  reinforce  the  regional 
consciousness  of  the  participants;  (2)  the  perception  by  members  of  the 
existence  or  promise  of  a favorable  cost/benefit  ratio  so  far  as  particijia- 
tion  in  the  agreement  is  concerned;  and  (3)  a strong  leadership  role  by 
some  state,  states  or  international  organization,  possibly  including  fi- 
nancial and  technical  aid  for  the  effort.  Both  the  investments  by  all  or 
some  of  the  member  states,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  regional  action, 
may  at  the  current  time  be  small,  but  in  the  long  run,  there  may  be  con- 
siderable "pay  off"  from  regional  cooperation. 

Disintegrative  forces  would  include  (1)  political,  territorial, 
ideological,  or  other  differences  among  member  states;  (2)  unfavorable  cost/ 
benefit  ratios,  including  unequal  costs  and/or  benefits  to  particular  mem- 
bers, as  perceived  by  their  or  other  governments;  (3)  7ion-membership  of  one 
or  more  states  of  the  region;  and  (4)  non-participation  ^ facto  in  the 
activities  of  the  arrangement  by  one  or  more  member  states. 

VIII.  Regional  Impacts.  A final  component  of  marine  regional  systems  con- 
cerns their  impacts  both  on  the  marine  environment  itself,  and  on  the  na- 
tional/international scene.  In  both  cases,  there  may  be  a wide  spectrum 
of  effects,  in  terms  both  of  the  arrangements  themselves,  and  of  tlie  passage 
of  time.  WhCAFC . a new  fisheries  organization  for  the  Western  Central  At- 
lantic, has  apparently  to  date  had  little  real  impact  on  fisheries  manage- 
ment there,  or  on  relations  among  the  member  states  tliemselves.  The  Medi- 
terranean Action  Plan,  although  even  newer  tlian  WTiCAl-C,  would  seem  to  be  exert- 
ing some  influence  on  the  ocean  science  communit>'  of  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  and  holds  prospects  for  liaving  an  impact  on  both  vessel -source  and 
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laml-based  pollution  with  respect  to  that  water  body  in  coming  years.  The 
Antarctic  Treaty,  although  it  seemed  to  have  relatively  little  impact  on 
the  area  in  1959  when  the  Treaty  was  concluded,  is  growing  in  importance 
with  each  passing  year. 

With  regard  to  the  environment  itself,  marine  regional  arrangements 
can  have  two  tvpies  of  impacts.  A first  is  witli  respect  to  the  stated  ob- 
jectives of  the  arrangement.  Did  fisheries  conservation  measures,  insti- 
tuted l)y  an  arrangement,  arrest  tJie  deterioration  of  the  affected  stocks? 
lias  vessel -source  pollution  in  a particular  water  body  declined  as  a result 
of  a particular  regional  agreement?  Did  the  conclusion  of  a regional  treaty, 
such  as  that  affecting  the  Antarctic,  result  in  greater  international  coop- 
eration witli  respect  to  scientific  research?  A corollary  issue  is,  of 
course,  whether  or  not  similar  or  even  better  results  might  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  absence  of  the  regional  agreement. 

A second  aspect  of  environmental  impact  concerns  side-effects  of  a re- 
gional arrangement.  In  the  process  of  obtaining  one  set  of  effects,  liave 
other  uses  of  the  marine  environment  been  affected?  for  e.xamplc,  environ- 
mental protection  provisions  might  conceivably  affect  tlie  movement  of  cer- 
tain types  of  military  or  of  military-support  vessels  in  a particular  water 
l)ody.  Restrictions  on  the  conduct  of  scientific  research  miglit  also  have 
military  implications.  Fisheries  arrangements  could  carry  with  them  certain 
access  privileges  to  the  ports  of  member  states  for  vessels  other  than 
those  associated  witli  fishing.  In  some  cases,  ”secondar>'"  impacts  such  as 
these  could,  over  time,  prove  to  be  more  important  than  the  "direct"  im- 
pacts an  agreement  ma>'  have  on  a particular  area. 

Political  impacts  may  also  be  important.  In  a subsequent  chapter  of 
this  Report,  some  of  the  implications  of  marine  regionalism  to  U.S.  ocean 
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intercsts  arc  iliscussed.  A similar  type  of  analysis  could  be  applied  witii 
respect  to  other  countries  as  well.  One  "international"  effect  of  a growth 
in  the  regional ist  trend  might  be  a growing  competition  among  major  powers 
for  access  to  regional  activities.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  might 
devise  ways  for  effectively  training  fishermen  or  marine  scientists  from 
the  Red  Sea  or  Persian  (Arabian)  Gulf  areas.  As  a result,  Soviet  fishing 
or  oceanographic  vessels  could  find  themselves  more  welcomed  within  these 
water  bodies  than  are  vessel.s  of  other  major  maritime  countries.  Alter- 
nativelv,  the  Chinese  might  seek  the  acquiescence  of  the  littoral  states 
to  some  sort  of  "closed"  regime  for  the  Hast  China  and  South  China  Seas. 
Associated  with  this  may  be  the  growth  of  regional  lead-countries 
( which,  by  various  means,  extend  their  influence  througliout  an  area.  One 
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could  identify  a number  of  such  potential  leaders  --  France  in  the  western 
Mediterranean,  Iran  in  the  Persian  (Arabian)  Gulf,  New  Zealand  in  the  south- 
western Pacific.  There  may  be  more  than  one  leader  --  Mexico  and  Cuba, 
perhaps,  in  tlie  northern  Caribbean;  Saudi  Arabia  and  Hgypt  in  the  Red  Sea. 

If  the  trend  toward  regional  integration  continues  it  might  be  a useful 
exercise  to  study  the  leadership  roles  individual  states  ma\'  play  with 
respect  to  marine  activities  in  their  geographic  areas. 
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Footnotes 

^Preston  James,  "Toward  a Further  Understanding  of  the  Regional  Con- 
cept," Annals  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers,  vol.  XLII  (Septem- 
ber 1952) , p.  197. 

2 

Derwent  Whittlesey,  "The  Regional  Concept  and  the  Regional  Method," 
in  P.li.  James  and  C.F.  Jones,  eds.,  American  (ieography:  Inventory  ^ I’ros- 
pect , Syracuse:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1954,  p.  21. 

^Ibid. , p . 50 . 

4 

James,  0£.  cit . , p.  \99. 

^Ibid. 

^Most  persons  would  agree  on  the  validity  of  identifying  certain  urban 
regions,  such  as  New  York  or  Chicago  (although  they  might  differ  as  to 
where  to  delimit  the  regions'  Ijoundaries)  or  of  political  regions,  such  as 
specific  nation-states. 

7 

Whittlesey,  0£.  cit . , p.  21. 

O 

The  "matrimonial  sea"  proposal  first  surfaced  at  the  Conference  of 
Latin  American  States  held  at  Santo  Domingo  in  June  1972.  Its  thesis  was 
that  littoral  states  of  a maritime  area  should  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate on  an  equitable  l)asis  in  fishing  in  the  waters  of  an  area  seaward 
of  a coastal  state's  twelve-mile  limits.  Nationals  of  non-littoral  states 
would  be  excluded. 

9 

States  having  common  concerns,  particularly  with  respect  to  ocean 
policy  issues,  may,  of  course,  be  considerably  removed  geographically  from 
one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  land-locked  or  archipelagic  states.  Seen 
in  this  context,  they  do  not  represent  a "region"  but  rather  an  "interest 
group." 

workable  dividing  line  between  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Basins 
might  extend  from  Cape  Sao  P.oque,  Brazil  (5°S.  Lat.),  to  Cape  Palmas,  Li- 
beria (5°N . Lat . ) . 

^^Thcre  is  no  officially  designated  "Antarctic  Ocean”;  references  are 
sometimes  made  to  the  "Southern  Ocean."  Because  of  the  existence  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty,  all  waters  south  of  GO'S.  Lat.  should  be  included  within 
an  oceanic  body  separate  from  the  South  Atlantic,  South  Pacific,  and  In- 
dian oceans. 

^“^In  terms  of  a variety  of  factors,  both  physical  and  non-physical, 
the  North  Pacific  might  be  considered  as  constituting  the  maritime  area 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  (23-l/2‘’N.  Lat.),  and  the  South  Pacific  that 
area  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  (23-l/2°S.  Lat.).  The  Central  Paci- 
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fic,  lying  between  the  two  Tro]Ucs,  could  be  subdivided  into  West  and  hast 
by  the  International  Date  Line  (approximately  180°  Long.). 

1 

'See  U.N.  Resolution  of  December  16,  1971,  declaring  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  a Zone  of  Peace,  International  Legal  Materials,  vol.  9 (1972),  p.  217. 

^'^Lewis  M.  Alexander,  "Regionalism  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea:  The  Case  of 
Semi-hnclosed  Seas,"  Ocean  Development  and  International  Law,  vol.  2 (1974), 
pp.  151-187. 

^^lludson  Bay  and  the  Bismarck  and  Kara  seas  would  qualify  as  semi-en- 
closed seas,  from  a regional  standpoint,  if  there  were  no  requirement  that 
they  be  bordered  by  two  or  more  states.  So  would  the  ,Java/I-lores/Banda 
complex  in  Indonesia.  Such  seas  would  not  appear  susceptible  to  any  form 
of  multi -state  management  scheme. 

^^’The  interspersal  of  Frencli  and  British  owned  islands  in  tlie  Lesser 
Antilles  has  been  a major  stumbling  block  to  regional  cooperation  there. 
Divided  jurisdictions  also  exist  in  tlie  Solomon  Island  chain. 

17 

S.  Nye,  Peace  in  I’arts:  Integration  and  Conflict  in  Regional  Or- 
ganization (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1971),  p.  32. 

1 H 

Zambia  is  connected  by  rail  with  both  the  cast  and  west  coasts  of 
Africa,  via  Tanzania,  Zaire  and  Angola,  Rhodesia  and  Mozambiciuc,  and  with 
the  South  African  rail  network.  Chad,  in  contrast,  has  no  direct  rail  links 
witli  the  sea. 

1 9 

I'or  regional  fisheries  systems,  sec  A.  W.  Koers,  international  Regu- 
lation of  Marine  I'ishories:  A Study  of  Regional  Fisheries  Organizations 
[London:  I'ishing  News  (Books)  Ltd.,  1973]. 

‘•*^l;ugene  B.  Skolnikoff,  The  International  Imperatives  of  Technology: 
reclino logical  Development  for  tlie  International  System  (Berkeley:  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Institute  of  International  Studies,  1972). 

Koers,  oj^.  cit.,  p.  84. 

““Article  20(4)  of  Part  I of  the  RS.\T  notes  that  the  Authority  "ma\- 
establish  such  regional  centres  or  offices  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions." 

“■^Sce  Micliacl  Hardy,  "Regional  Approaches  to  Law  of  the  Sea  Problems: 

The  F.uropean  F.conomic  Community,"  International  and  Comparative  Law  Quar- 
tcrly,  vol.  24  (1975),  pp.  336-348;  Mark  Janis,  "Tlie  Development  of  Luro- 
pean  Regional  Law  of  the  Sea,"  Ocean  Development  and  International  Law, 
vol.  1 (1973),  pp.  137-158. 

See  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission,  The  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  lixploration  (IDOL),  1971-1980,  Technical  Series  No.  13 
(Paris:  The  IINLSCO  Press,  1975). 
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^‘’intergovcrnmental  Oceanographic  Commissi on.  Summary  Reports,  Regional 
Ad  Hoc  TENIA  Meetings  (Paris:  The  UNLSCO  Press). 

^^Lewis  M.  Alexander  and  Robert  I).  Hodgson,  "The  Role  of  the  Geographi- 
cally-Disadvantaged .States  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea,"  San  Diego  Law  Review, 
vol.13  (1976),  pp.  560-583. 

27 

William  E.  Butler,  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (Baltimore 
and  London:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1971),  p.  127. 

2®0f  the  semi-enclosed  seas  noted  in  Table  I,  only  the  Arabian  Sea, 

Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  would  contain  extensive  areas  beyond 
the  200-mile  economic  zone.  The  other  seas  would  be  totally  or  almost  com- 
pletely closed  off  by  200-mile  zones. 

'’O 

John  G.  Ruggie,  "International  Response;  to  Technology:  Concepts  and 
Trends,"  International  Organization,  vol.  29  (1975),  p.  570. 

^^Ibid. 

*7  1 

'^‘Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission  (IDOL),  0£.  cit . 

■^^Ruggie,  op.  cit . , p.  569. 
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David  Krieger,  "A  Caribbean  Community  for  Ocean  Development,"  Carib- 
bean Study  Project  Working  Papers:  Pacem  in  Mari  bus  IV  (Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia: Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  1975),  p.  441. 

‘^^WMO  actually  is  divided  operationally  into  six  Regional  Associations: 
Africa,  Asia,  Soutli  America,  North  and  Central  America,  Southwest  Pacific, 
and  Europe . 

'^^llnited  Nations  Treaty  Series,  vol.  239,  p.  634. 

'^^Mntcrnational  Legal  Materials,  vol.  6 (1967),  p.  521.  1-or  a discus- 
sion of  the  Treaty,  see  .John  R.  Redick,  "Regional  Nuclear  Arms  Control  in 
Latin  America,"  International  Organization,  vol.  29  (1975),  pp.  415-446. 

T 7 

• Koers,  oji.  cit.,  p.  130. 

38 

■ The  terms  of  conventions  vary  witli  respect  to  situations  in  which 
one  or  more  member  states  object  to  a recommendation.  See  Koers,  ibid.  , 
p . 1 90 . 
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liXISTINf;  MARINI-;  REGIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS 


The  pattern  of  marine  regional  arrangements,  or  management  systems,  of 
the  developmental  type,  is  a very  uneven  one,  in  terms  both  of  activity 
areas,  and  of  geographic  coverage.  There  are  currently  27  regional  fish- 
eries units  (see  Appendix  A) , of  which  six  are  FAO-sponsored,  and  the  re- 
mainder independent.  The  only  maritime  areas  not  covered  under  even  mini- 
mal organization  by  regional  fisheries  are  the  Antarctic  or  Southern  Ocean 
and  parts  of  the  Eastern  Pacific.^  Of  tlie  regional  scientific  research 
systems,  most  are  IOC-sponsored  and  fall  cither  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Co-operative  Investigations,  of  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration (IDOE),  or  of  those  programs  of  LEPOR  (Long-Term  and  Expanded 
Programme  of  Oceanic  Exploration  and  Research)  which  are  not  part  of  IDOli. 
In  addition,  there  are  several  non-IOC  regional  systems. 

In  the  field  of  environmental  control,  there  are  a number  of  regional 
agreements  and  conventions,  one  of  which  has  led  to  tlie  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  action  plan  for  the  Mediterranean.  Two  regional  arrangements 
associated  with  the  military  also  exist,  as  well  as  seven  regional  marine 
development  programs,  under  tiie  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  Development 
Plan  (UNDP).  Among  the  miscellaneous  groups  of  regional  systems,  tlic  most 
important  is  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

The  listing  here  is  of  regional,  as  contrasted  with  global  units. 
Within  the  framework  of  IMCO,  tiicrc  arc  a number  of  global  arrangements, 
such  as  the  International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  I'ollution  of 
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the  Sea  i>y  Oil  (1954),  and  the  International  Convention  Relating  to  Inter-  j 

I 

vention  on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties  (1969).  There  | 

is  also  a Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space  and  Underwater  (1963),  and  a Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  emplace- 
ment of  Nuclear  Weapons,  and  other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea- 
bed and  Ocean  Floor  and  on  the  Subsoil  Thereof  (1971).  Although  these  may 
relate  to  regions  of  the  world  ocean,  they  are  themselves  not  regional  in 
scope. 

Several  world  organizations  dealing  with  the  oceans,  have  regional 
divisions.  WMO,  as  noted  earlier,  has  six  regional  associations.  The 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  has  established  six  geographical  areas  -- 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  Western  Pacific,  South-East  Asia,  Eurojie,  Africa, 
and  America.  FAO's  "regions"  are  Africa,  America,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Western 

Asia.^  I 

It  is  the  thrust  of  this  Report  that  regional  arrangements  (as  con- 
trasted with  those  at  the  global,  unilateral,  or  bilateral  scales)  have 
certain  basic  qualities  of  their  own,  certain  advantages  and  drawbacks, 
and  that  in  assessing  any  future  trends  in  marine  regionalism,  tliese  fea- 
tures should  be  studied.  It  is  not  enough  to  establish  a "field  service" 
area  of  a global  unit.  A regional  system,  even  if  organized  and  supported 
by  a parent  group,  should,  by  definition,  operate  under  the  conditions 
within  tlie  geographic  region,  and  be  prepared  to  stand  or  fall,  according 
to  tlie  degree  of  support  it  receives  from  the  countries  of  the  area,  sup- 
plemented at  times  by  support  from  non-regional  users.  I 


The  basic  support  system  for  most  marine  regional  units  is  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  Organizations  with  important  ocean- 
related  functions  arc  (1)  FAO,  (2)  UNESCO,  (3)  IMCO,  (4)  WMO,  and  (5)  UNEP. 
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In  addition,  WHO,  UNDP,  UNITAR  (United  Nations  Institute  for  Training  and 
Research),  lAHA  (International  Atomic  linergy  Agency),  and  UNCTAD  (United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development)  also  are  concerned  --  in  some 
cases  peripherally  --  with  ocean  activities.  Within  the  U.N.  system  are  two 
major  coordinating  groups.  One  is  ICSPRO,  the  Inter-Secretariat  Committee 
on  Scientific  Programs  Relating  to  Oceanography,  to  which  belong  F-AO,  UNliSCO, 
WMO,  and  IMCO;  the  other  is  CESANIP,  the  Joint  Group  of  iixperts  on  the  Sci- 
entific Aspects  of  Marine  Pollution,  whose  members  arc  IMCO,  I'AO,  UNESCO, 

WMO,  WHO,  IAEA,  UNEP,  and  the  United  Nations.  Because  of  the  far-flung  na- 
ture of  the  U.N.  system's  ocean  involvement,  coordinating  groups  sucli  as 
these  are  higlily  important  to  the  tasl<.  of  allocating  resources  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  the  sections  which  follow,  summaries  will  be  given  of  the  marine  re- 
gional systems  in  each  general  category  of  activity  area,  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  nature  and  functions,  and  of  the  operational  regions  which 
they  encompass.  Following  this  will  be  a brief  analysis  of  integrative 
non-marine  regional  systems,  since  these  may  act  as  centripetal  forces 
helping  to  support  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  marine  regional  unity. 

Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 

Within  the  regional  fisheries  commissions,  committees,  and  councils, 
there  is  considerable  variety  in  form  and  functions.  Seven  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  bilateral,^  and  five  others  are  trilateral.^  But  several  systems 
have  considerably  larger  memberships.  lOI'C,  for  example,  has  32  members, 
CECAF  has  28,  and  WECAFC  has  23. 

Some  of  the  systems  deal  with  a single  species  or  group  of  associated 
species  within  a region;  the  principal  types  covered  by  these  arrangements 
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are  salmon,  lialibut,  tunas,  seals,  shellfish,  and  whales.  In  the  case  of 
whales,  IWC  relates  to  all  waters  of  the  world  ocean  wherein  whaling  is 
pursued  commercially. 

Activities  of  Regional  Systems.  There  are  various  activities  associated 
with  international  fisheries  organizations.  One  may  be  promotion  of  the 
fisheries  activities,  an  item  of  some  importance  in  regional  bodies  such 
as  lOI'C  and  WliCAPC,  where  all  or  most  of  the  members  are  developing  coun- 
tries. Another  task  is  to  collect  and  compile  basic  data,  particularly  on 
biological  factors  of  the  fisheries,  such  as  rates  of  recruitment,  growth 
and  mortality,  migratory  ranges  of  species,  and  fluctuations  in  year 
classes.  Some  regional  units  also  assemble  data  on  technological  condi- 
tions, including  fishing  methods  and  gear  and  rates  of  catch,  as  well  as 
on  economic  and  social  factors,  sucii  as  demand  for  fish  and  fisli  ]iroducts, 
structure  of  the  fishing  industry,  wage  and  price  levels,  and  conditions 
of  technology  transfer.  Data  for  any  regional  body  should  be  assembled, 
correlated,  and  analyzed  in  order  to  form  a scientific  basis  for  manage- 
ment . 

In  the  handling  of  statistics  most  regional  bodies  rely  on  data  sup- 
plied l)y  member  countries,  although  a few,  such  as  the  lATTC  and  the  Paci- 
fic Salmon  and  Halibut  Commissions,  do  their  own  collecting.  In  addition 
to  acquiring  data,  a few  units  also  carry  out  research,  jtarticularly  in 
the  population  dynamics  of  species  of  direct  concern.  Other  organizations 
rely  on  the  fisheries  rescarcli  activities  of  their  member  countries.  Stock 
assessment  is  an  important  aspect  of  any  conservation  process,  and  most  re- 
gional units  are  engaged  both  in  assessment  and  in  recommending  conserva- 
tion measures  where  these  are  necessary.  Such  measures  may  take  the  form 
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of  closed  areas  or  seasons,  minimum  mesh  sizes,  limits  on  total  fishing  ef- 
fort, or  annual  quotas  on  the  volume  of  a species  harvested. 

In  recommending  conservation  procedures,  most  regional  units  rely  al- 
most solely  on  biological  factors.  Although  the  term  "optimal  yield"  is 
gradually  being  used  in  international  fisheries  matters,  few  existing  con- 
ventions mention  the  relevance  of  economic  considerations,  or  those  of 
the  environment,  in  setting  regulations.  So  far  as  acceptance  of  recom- 
mendations by  member  states  is  concerned,  procedures  vary  widely.  In  small 
fisheries  bodies,  decisions  are  usually  taken  only  by  a unanimous  vote;  in 
larger  organizations  a two-thirds,  or  three-fourths  majority  may  be  re- 
quired. Some  conventions  stipulate  that  adopted  conservation  measures 
need  only  apply  to  those  states  which  have  voted  for  them.  In  others, 
recommended  measures  are  not  intended  to  have  any  binding  force  on  member 
countries,  but  merely  serve  as  guidelines  for  future  action. 

An  additional  aspect  of  management  is  that  of  catch  allocation.  Few- 
regional  organizations  have  reached  a developmental  stage  where  they  at- 
tempt this  function,  although  ICNAF  was  moving  into  this  phase  just  jirior 
to  the  withdrawal  from  it  of  the  United  States.  One  unusual  arrangement 
where  this  activity  is  carried  out  is  the  International  Pacific  Salmon 
Fisheries  Commission,  some  of  whose  uniqueness  has  already  been  noted 
(see  page  30).  The  Salmon  Commission  is  one  of  the  few  organizations  witli 
the  explicit  responsibility  of  allocating  the  catcii  between  the  fishermen 
of  the  two  member  states.  It  also  is  one  of  the  few  fisliery  bodies  with 
an  independent  international  research  staff. 

Still  another  problem  is  that  of  enforcement.  "Tlie  enforcement  on 
the  high  seas  of  any  measure  adopted  by  fishery  bodies  is  in  the  first 
instance  the  responsibility  of  each  member  country  with  respect  to  the 
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vessels  flying  its  flag. .. .However,  the  need  to  supplement  national  enforce- 
ment systems  by  some  form  of  international  policing,  especially  within  the 
framework  of  fishery  bodies,  has  made  itself  felt  over  the  years.  It  stems 
from  the  fact  that  some  member  countries  are  not  in  a material  or  financial 
position  to  impose  effective  control  over  their  own  vessels,  especially 
when  they  are  engaged  in  long-distance  fishing,  and  that  the  stringency  of 
national  systems  tends  to  vary.  In  addition,  an  international  control  sys- 
tem may  have  a considerable  influence  on  the  fishermen  themselves,  since, 
quite  apart  from  any  deterrent  effect  that  it  ma\'  have,  it  gives  them 
greater  assurance  that  the  fishermen  of  other  member  countries  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  degree  of  control."^ 

International  enforcement  provisions  are  contained  in  several  of  tlie 
conventions  of  regional  bodies  with  limited  memberships  (e.g.,  .Sl’l-SC,  .J.Sl'C) . 
In  systems  with  a larger  membership,  countries  may  take  it  upon  tliemselves 
to  i)Oard  the  vessels  of  other  member  states  on  the  high  seas,  and  report 
violations  of  the  convention  to  the  flag  state  of  the  vessels  boarded.  In 
the  ca.se  of  the  Whaling  Commission,  factory  sliips  now  carry  international 
observers  on  board. 

I'rom  this  brief  resume,  several  factors  emerge.  One  is  that  a basic 
function  of  regional  fisheries  units  has  been  the  collection,  compilation, 
and  analysis  of  l)asic  data.  This  in  itself  is  an  important,  and  at  times 
comnle.x  activit>',  and  one  which  hopefully  will  be  continued  even  with  the 
advent  of  the  exclusive  economic  zone. 

On  the  basis  of  biological  evidence,  regional  fisheries  organizations 
often  recommend  conservation  measures  to  their  member  states.  But  sucli 
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measures  generally  fail  to  take  into  account  economic  f.ictors  of  tlie  fisli- 
ery,  nor  in  most  cases  are  they  i)inding  on  member  countries.  Tew  regional 
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systems  become  involved  in  allocations  of  catch,  nor  do  they  engage  in  any 
form  of  international  conservation  measures,  liven  the  world-ranging  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  jiromiscs,  despite 
the  input  of  scientists,  and  tlie  use  of  international  observers.  For  one 
thing,  tlie  IWC  must  regulate  whaling  on  the  basis  of  artificial  blue  whale 
units  (equal  to  two  fin,  two  and  a half  humpbacks,  or  six  sei  wliales);  for 
another,  the  Commission  has  no  authority  with  regard  to  allocation  of  the 

catch.  And  still  another  factor  has  been  the  failure  of  the  whaling  states 

6 

to  accept  effective  conservation  measures.  Other  regional  units  face 
other  problems.  The  lATTC,  for  example,  does  not  number  among  its  members 
the  countries  off  whose  coasts  most  of  the  Southeastern  Pacific  tuna  are 
harvested.  Part  of  the  effective  area  of  ICSliAF  is  off  tlie  coast  of 
Namibia,  whose  political  status  is,  and  may  continue  to  be,  an  uncertain 
one.  The  area  of  competence  of  IPFC  has  never  been  clearly  defined,  and 
overlaps  to  a considerable  degree  with  tliat  of  lOFC. 

Effects  of  the  exclusive  Fconomic  Zone.  A more  basic  problem  facing  nearly 
all  of  tiie  regional  commissions  concerns  the  effects  of  the  coming  200-mile 
zone.  Will  foreigners  be  allowed  to  fish  the  surplus  stocks  under  reason- 
able access  conditions?  Wliat  regulatory  functions  will  regional  organiza- 
tions likely  have  both  within  and  beyond  the  exclusive  economic  zone? 

What  differences  will  there  be  between  the  management  activities  of  re- 
gional units  composed  mostly  of  developed  countries,  and  those  of  developing 
states? 


f 
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It  seems  likely,  as  has  been  noted  earlier,  that  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture there  will  be  a period  of  intense  nationalism,  as  coastal  states  be- 
come accustomed  to  their  newly-acquired  ocean  space  (or  to  the  fact  that 
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their  possession  of  such  space  is  no  longer  generally  contested).  During 
this  time  regional  units  can  continue  to  play  a role  in  data  acquisition, 
compilation  and  analysis.  As  coastal  countries  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  opportunities  and  needs  of  fisheries  management  in  their  exclusive 
economic  zones,  they  may  also  become  more  interested  in  having  access  to  an 
effective  data  base;  as  a consequence,  they  may  either  increase  their  own 
efforts  toward  data  acc|uisition,  or  look  for  such  services  on  tlie  part  of 
the  regional  organizations  themselves.  There  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
some  reluctance,  for  a time  at  least,  on  the  part  of  coastal  states,  to 
adopt  fisheries  conservation  measures  in  their  exclusive  zone  which  are 
recommended  by  an  international  body,  but  which  the  state  itself  does  not 
fully  support. 

When  it  comes  to  allocation  of  catch,  coastal  states,  both  developed 
and  developing,  will  in  tlic  short-term,  probably  insist  in  performing  this 
task  by  tlicmselves.  This  presumably  would  be  true  even  with  respect  to  sur- 
plus catdics,  that  is  fisheries  within  the  Total  Allowable  Catch  (however 
that  may  be  determined  by  the  state  in  question),  but  above  and  beyond  that 
total  wliicli  tlic  nationals  of  the  coastal  state  can  harvest.  A country  such 
as  the  United  States  would  want  to  use  this  a.  :ation  process  as  a means 
for  ac<iuiring  certain  reciprocal  privileges  from  foreign  countries,  rather 
than  turning  the  process  over  to  ICNAT  or  some  other  regional  organization. 

A West  African  state  might  seek  to  work  this  process  so  as  to  gain  maximum 
economic  gain  from  alternative  bidders. 

A question  arises  whether  or  not,  over  a period  of  years,  tlie  univer- 
sal adoption  of  200-mile  economic  zones  will  lead  to  an  increase  or  reduc- 
tion in  total  world  fisheries  catch.  Arc  tlierc  substantial  fislicrics  off 
the  coasts  of  lioth  developing  and  developed  states  which.,  while  now  har- 
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vested  by  distant-water  fleets,  may  soon  become  unavailable  to  them,  and  yet 
not  be  utilized  by  nationals  of  the  coastal  states? 

In  a recent  paper,  an  FAO  official  reported  that  in  1972,  the  total  ma- 
rine catch  of  the  world,  excluding  whales,  came  to  55.8  million  metric  tons; 
of  this  40.5  million  tons  were  caught  by  vessels  fishing  off  the  coast  of 
their  own  country.  The  remaining  15.3  million  tons  was  accounted  for  by 
fleets  operating  off  other  states'  coasts.  Of  this,  10.6  million  tons  were 
taken  by  fleets  of  developed  countries  off  the  coasts  of  other  developed 
states,  3.6  million  by  them  off  the  coasts  of  developing  countries,  and 
1.1  million  by  tlie  distant-water  vessels  of  developing  states  (e.g.,  Tai- 
wan, South  Korea,  Thailand)  off  other  countries'  coasts.^ 

One  might  assume  that  for  a time  the  "domestic"  fishing  industries  of 
most  coastal  states,  both  developed  and  developing,  may  grow  rather  slowly, 
once  economic  zones  arc  established,  so  that  in  tfie  short-term,  the  figure 
of  approximately  40  million  tons  caught  off  countries'  own  coasts  may  not 
change  substantially.  Of  the  4 million  tons  or  so  taken  by  distant-water 
fleets  off  developing  countries'  coasts,  an  argument  might  be  made  that 
the  figure  would  likely  continue,  or  perhaps  grow.  The  rationale  for  this 
is  that  the  coastal  states  might  seek  to  license  foreign  fisliing  in  consid- 
erable quantities  in  order  to  earn  revenue.  But  off  developed  states' 
coasts,  foreign  fishing  would  have  little  cause  to  increase,  and  indeed 
might  decline.  Developed  states  would  presumably  be  less  interested  in 
revenue  acquisition  from  foreign  licenses  than  they  would  in  improving  tlie 
economic  lot  of  their  own  fishermen.  To  accomplish  this,  thev  might  seek 
to  reduce  the  pressures  of  foreign  fishing  and  therein’  increase  tlie  average 
catch  per  unit  effort  of  their  own  nationals  in  their  coastal  waters,  as  well 
as  reducing  the  chances  of  congestion  and  gear  conflict  with  foreign  ves- 
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sels.  If  this  reasoning  holds,  the  total  world  catch  would,  in  the  short- 
term at  least,  fail  to  increase,  and  might  possilsly  decline. 

Hopefully,  in  the  long-term,  the  opportunities  for  effective  management 
schemes  within  economic  zones,  would  lead  to  improved  practices,  accommo- 
dations between  coastal  and  distant-water  fleets,  joint  management  arrange- 
ments involving  neighboring  states,  and  a general  strengtiiening  of  the 
roles  of  regional  fisheries  bodies.  Underutilized  stocks  (as  off  the  Argen- 
tine coast,  southwest  Africa,  and  tlie  northwest  coast  of  .North  America)  would 
become  increasingly  utilized,  within  the  framework  of  effective  management 
systems,  but  what  triggers  this  new  approach  may  not  be  a simple  reasser- 
tion  of  logic,  hut  rather  the  threat  --  real  or  implied  --  of  widespread 
chaos  in  world  fisheries,  brought  on  by  excessive  unilateralism  and  a lack 
of  attention  to  effective  conservation  and  management  practices. 

Impacts  of  Regional  I’isheries  Un.ts.  The  impact  of  the  regional  fisheries 
organizations  on  the  marine  environment  itself  may  be  measured  in  several 
ways.  from  the  standpoint  of  access  by  vessels  of  non-member  states  to  the 
living  resources  covered  by  the  fisheries  arrangements,  the  impact  is  mini- 
mal. The  INPTC  restricts  access  of  Japanese  vessels  to  pelagic  salmon 
east  of  175°W.  Long.,  and  while  not  actually  mentioning  access  rights  of 
non-member  states,  acts  as  a deterrent  to  pelagic  salmon  fisliing  by  non- 
member  countries  in  tlie  .Northeast  Pacific.  PCSP  is  a restrictive-type 
regime,  affecting  fislieries  within  the  200-mile  zones  of  Cliile,  l-.cuador, 
aiul  Peru,  'liie  IWC  also  acts  as  something  of  a deterrent  to  commercial 
wh.'iling  by  non-member  states.  But  by  and  large,  access  restrictions  occur 
througli  unilateral  action  by  coastal  states  outside  the  framework  of  re- 
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A related  issue  concerns  the  freedom  of  member  states  to  fish  within 
the  framework  of  the  regional  units.  Here  the  principal  problem  concerns 
conditions  of  ov'erf i shing . The  (question  of  member  state  compliance  with 
the  conservation  recommendations  of  regional  bodies  has  already  been  noted. 

In  point  of  fact  there  frequently  are  international  pressures  on  member 
states  of  a regional  fishery  organication  to  curtail  fishing  under  certain 
conditions  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  or  restoring  the  ma.ximum  sus- 
tainable yield  (MSY)  of  a particular  stock  or  group  of  stocks. 

A third  impact  is  on  the  state  of  the  fisheries  themselves.  Here 
opinions  may  vary,  but  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  tiie  regional  fishery 
organizations  have  represented  a positive  development,  and  that  such 
shortcomings  as  they  possess  could  with  time  be  ameliorated.  Certainly 
many  of  the  fisheries  stocks  of  the  world  ocean  would  be  in  far  more  ser- 
ious shape  than  they  now  arc  were  it  not  for  the  work  of  regional  bodies. 
Again,  the  potential  impact  of  the  economic  zone  on  the  efficacy  of  these 
regional  bodies  should  be  noted. 

The  effect  of  regional  fisheries  bodies  on  other  uses  of  the  sea  has 
been  minimal.  It  is  obvious  that  marine  fisheries  have  \'arious  foim.""  of 
interactions  with  otiier  types  of  ocean  use.  for  e.xamplc,  marine  pollution 
may  affect  coastal  breeding  and  nursery  grounds.  The  presence  of  fixed 
structures,  undersea  cables  and  pipelines,  and  debris  on  the  ocean  floor  have 
impact  on  fishing  activities.  The  existence  of  fishing  fleets  in  heavily- 
travelled  shipping  routes  can  lead  to  congestion  and  navigational  hazards. 

But  such  multi-use  conflicts  are  almost  never  covered  by  regional  fish- 
eries arrangements.  Certainly  in  the  future  it  would  seem  that  many  of 
them  would  be  handled  within  the  rubric  of  "management"  of  the  exclusive 
economic  zone  by  the  coastal  state. 
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The  impact  of  regional  fisheries  systems  on  the  general  rclationsliips 
among  states  has  also  been  minimal.  'I'here  may  have  been  some  effects  in 
tlie  case  of  developing  states  of  a region,  such  as  West  Africa  or  the  Indian 
Ocean  littoral,  in  their  working  together  on  regional  fisheries  problems, 
but  other  factors,  such  as  bi-national  confrontations  (e.g.,  Iceland  and  the 
U.K.)  O’'  the  exertion  of  unilateral  claims,  as  in  the  case  of  Argentina's 
virtual  closure  of  the  Patagonian  shelf  fisheries  to  foreign  vessels,  tend 
to  have  greater  international  implications  than  do  the  regional  fisheries 
units  themselves. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  27  arrangements  noted 
in  Appendix  A,  there  are  other  forms  of  international  fisheries  action 
which  can  affect  ocean  activities.  One  is  the  scores  of  bilateral  arrange- 
ments, such  as  tliose  between  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  .Japan, 
Canada,  and  Poland.  Second  is  certain  types  of  "special  agreements"  on  cer- 
tain  fisheries  such  as  those  involving  the  Atlanto-Scandian  herring''  and 
the  Arcto-Norwegian  cod.^  In  the  Pacific  basin  is  ICLARM  (International 
Center  for  Living  Aquatic  Resources  Management),  sponsored  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Poundation,  which  is  concerned  primarily  with  aquaculture  and  arti- 
sanal fisheries  throughout  the  area.  Another  regional  organization  is  I-/\MPRO, 
the  liast  African  Marine  Fisheries  Research  Organization,  which  investi- 
gates not  only  the  commercial  fisheries  of  tlie  Hast  African  coast,  but  is 
also  active  in  marine  pollution  research,  finally,  there  arc  various  re- 
gional development  projects  carried  out  under  the  aegis  of  existing  regional 
fisheries  units,  sometimes  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  Indian  Ocean  fishery  Survey  and  Ucvelopment  Programme  which  is 
associated  with  lOfC,  funded  by  UNDP,  and  is  affiliated  with  IOC's  l.ong- 
ierm  aTid  Hxpanded  Programme  of  Oceanic  Hx]i  1 or.at  i on  and  Research.  In  a 
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global  activity  as  diverse  as  marine  fisheries,  such  "subregional"  units 
will  probably  continue  to  multiply  in  tlie  coming  years. 

Scientific  Research 

The  principal  organization  responsible  for  regional  marine  scientific 
activities  is  UNhSCO,  a specialized  agency  of  the  UN,  whose  mission  within 
the  field  of  science  is  to  "maintain,  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  by 
recommending  the  necessary  international  conventions,  promoting  researcli 
programmes  and  encouraging  the  international  exchange  of  scientists  and 
scientific  materials,  and  strengthening  national  infrastructure  and  re- 
gional cooperation."^*^  Within  UNESCO  the  two  major  agencies  concerned  with 
marine  science  are  IOC  and  the  Division  of  Marine  Sciences. 

Tiic  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission.  IOC  is  not  a project 
agency,  but  rather  functions  as  a coordinating  group  for  activities  under- 
taken by  individual  countries,  or  by  organizations  such  as  FAO,  WMO,  IMCO, 
and  UNEP.  IOC  has  tliree  main  sections:  Ocean  Science;  Ocean  Services;  and 

Training,  Education  and  Mutual  Assistance. 

Ocean  Science.  In  the  Ocean  Science  section  there  are  several  suli- 
categories.  One  is  the  Regional  Co-operative  Investigations.  Currently, 
as  noted  earlier,  there  are  four  of  these  in  operation:  (1)  Co-operative 
Study  of  the  Kuroshio  and  Adjacent  Regions  (CSK) ; (2)  Co-operative  Inves- 
tigations in  the  Mediterranean  (CIM) ; (.S)  Co-operative  Investigations  of  the 
Northern  Part  of  the  liastern  Central  Atlantic  (ClNl-CAj;  and  (4j  Southern 
Oceans  Survey  (SOC) , which  is  concerned  with  the  waters  surrounding  the  Antarc- 
tic. Two  other  projects.  Regional  Investigation  of  the  1:1  Niifo  Phenomenon 

(EREEN)  and  Co-operative  Investigations  in  the  North  and  Central  Western  Indian 
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Ocean  (CINCWIOj  are  being  planned.  in  previous  years,  two  other  projects 
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also  existed.  One  was  tlie  International  Cooperative  Investigations  of  the 
Tropical  Atlantic  fKlI'l'A)  which  took  place  in  1962  aTid  19().S.  The  other  was 
Co-operative  Investigations  of  the  Caribbean  and  Adjacent  Regions  (CICAR) ; 
this  project,  after  seven  years  of  successful  operation,  was  terminated  in 
1975.^“ 

The  three  primary  benefits  of  the  Co-operative  Investigations  are 
first,  that  the)’  provide  for  increased  knowledge  of  a marine  area;  second, 
they  facilitate  the  coordination  of  scientific  efforts  of  member  states; 
and  third,  tliey  present  a ineclianism  for  the  transfer  of  education  and  train- 
ing from  developed  to  developing  countries. 

A second  aspect  of  IOC's  Ocean  Science  sector  concerns  I.liPOR,  and  par- 
ticularly the  I’rogr.amme ' s acceleration  pliase,  IDOi-.  Within  the  framework 
of  IlXlli,  there  are  four  divisions  --  environmental  Forecasting,  environ- 
mental (Quality,  Seabed  Assessment,  and  Living  Resources.  These,  in  turn, 
each  consist  of  several  specific  projects,  such  as  tlie  Investigation  of  the 
equatorial  Undercurrent  of  the  West  Pacific,  or  Coastal  Uiiwelling  licosys- 
tems  Analysis.  Not  all  of  IDOe's  projects  are  regional;  some,  such  as 
CLIMAP  (Long-Range  Investigation,  Mapping  and  Prediction),  are  global  in 
scope.  Consequently,  tlie  list  of  IDOL  projects  in  Appendix  A includes  onl)’ 
those  which  relate  to  a particular  regional  area  (even  tliougli  in  some  cases 
there  may  be  only  two  countries  involved  in  tlie  project).  11)011  activities, 
it  sliould  lie  noted,  are  carried  out  by  individual  countries  under  the  guide- 
lines of  coordinated  planning  and  implementation  systems.  I'he  II. .S.  IDOL 
Program,  for  example,  is  a major  component  in  a number  of  the  cooperative 
projects . 

There  arc  several  LIIPOR  programs,  not  a part  of  IDOL,  such  as  the 
Study  of  North  Sea  Pollution,  and  the  Fish  Stock  Assessment  in  the  South 
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Atlantic.  These  are  not  included  in  lUOE,  because  it  is  expected  tliey  will 
continue  in  operation  after  l‘J81,  the  expiration  date  for  tiie  International 
Decade.  In  addition,  there  are  two  IOC  science  programs  not  a part  of 
LHPOR;  one  is  T0CAR1B1-,  the  IOC  As^;ociation  for  the  Caribbean  and  Adjacent 
Regions;  the  other  is  ITSU,  the  Intcrnat ional  Tsunami  Warning  System  in 
the  Pacific.  The  latter  is  designed  to  support  the  activities  of  the  In- 
ternational Tsunami  Information  Centre  in  Honolulu. 

lOCARlBH  was  established  in  1976,  at  the  time  of  termination  of  CICAR. 

It  was  not  intended  as  a continuation  of  CICAR  but  is  a project-oriented 
l)ody,  tiic  projects  themselves  being  interdisciplinary  in  nature,  and  co- 
ordinated i nd  i '’i  dua  I I >■  by  small  management  groups.  The  task  of  the  govern- 
I ing  body  of  lOCARIRb  is  to  oversee  all  IOC  activities  in  the  Caribbean  and 

• adjacent  areas.  Among  the  projv'cts  to  be  undertaken  by  lOCARIBH  are  the 

Management  and  Dove i opment  of  Marine  I'isheries  in  the  Lesser  Antillean  Is- 

land .Area  and  Central  America,  I nv i ronnenta  1 (ieology  of  the  Coastal  Zone, 
and  Biology  and  Culture  of  Mangrove  Oysters.  lOCARlBli  is  intended  to  con- 
tinue for  seven  years,  and  its  membership  includes  eleven  states  of  the 

Caribbean,  Brazil,  and  four  non-Latin  American  countries,  including  the 
United  .States  (see  Appendix  C)  . 

Two  special  aspects  of  lOCARIBL  are,  first,  that  it  may  assist  in  the 
activities  of  two  regional  centers,  the  Mexican  Oceanic  Sorting  Centre  | 

(CPOMJ  which  is  concerned  with  zoo])lankton  samples,  and  the  Regional  Data  J 

Centre  IRDC),  a part  of  the  IJ.S.  N'ODC  in  Washington.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  recommended  tliat  a regional  system  for  the  exchange  of  documentation 
and  a bibliography  of  marine  science  activities  be  established,  and  that 
there  be  fouruletl  a Regional  Marine  Science  Documentation  Centre,  possibly 
in  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  A second  aspect  is  that  lOCARIBli  is  inteniled  to 
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work  closely  with  otiier  regional  agencies  in  the  area  --  I-AO,  UNEP,  the 
IJ.N.  Office  of  Ocean  Economics  and  Technology  (OETO) , and  ECOSOC's  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA)  and  its  Caribbean  Development  Co-opera- 
tion Committee  (CDCC) . The  extent  to  which  successful  linkages  are  formed 
with  these  organizations  will  provide  at  least  one  basis  for  evaluating 
the  viability  of  lOCARIBE. 

One  non-regional  program  of  IOC's  Ocean  Science  effort  is  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  for  Global  Investigation  of  Pollution  in  the  Marine  Environ- 
ment (GIPME),  which  provides  a framework  under  which  member  states  can  con- 
duct and  coordinate  their  national  programs  in  marine  research  and  monitor- 
ing. 

The  marine  science  activities  of  IOC  are  coordinated  with  those  of 
other  agencies  of  the  U.N.  family  through  ICSPRO.  This  organization  con- 
sists of  the  executive  heads  of  the  United  Nations,  FAO,  UNESCO,  IVMO,  and 
IMCO,  and  is  designed  to  sustain  the  work  of  IOC  through  relevent  parts 
of  tiiesc  otlier  organizations'  programs,  and  to  utilize  IOC  for  advice  and 
review  in  the  area  of  marine  science.  Another  marine  science  coordinating 
agency  is  ECOSOC's  Administrative  Committee  on  Co-ordination  (ACC),  whose 
Sub-committee  on  Marine  Science  and  its  Applications  attempts  to  ensure 
that  agencies  consult  with  one  another  informally  when  drafting  their  pro- 
gram of  work,  and,  when  possible,  exchange  and  discuss  these  drafts  before 
submitting  them  to  their  governing  bodies  for  approval.  The  need  for  such 
an  agency  (which,  unlike  ICSPRO,  does  not  service  IOC  alone),  the  difficul- 
ties in  coordination  which  it  encounters,  and  the  fact  that  its  effects 
are  at  times  far  from  successful,  attest  to  the  increasing  complexity  and 
potential  overlap  of  marine  science  efforts  within  the  U.N. 
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Occan  Scrv'iccs.  A second  section  of  IOC  is  concerned  with  Ocean  Ser- 
vices, including  the  Integrated  Olobal  Ocean  Station  System  (IHOSS),  and  the 
International  Oceanographic  Data  Exchange  (lODE).  Botli  of  these  units  are 
primarily  global  in  scope.  IGOSS,  however,  is  planning  soon  to  monitor 
pollutants  in  areas  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  along  the  tanker  routes  from  the 
Gulf  to  Japan  and  around  Africa  to  Europe;  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north 
of  5°S.  Eat.;  in  the  Caribbean,  Nortli  and  Mediterranean  seas  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence;  in  the  Norwegian  and  Barents  seas;  and  in  an  area  off  South 
America  lacking  tanker  traffic  (for  use  as  a control). 

Training,  Education  and  Mutual  Assistance.  IOC's  third  section  is 
concerned  with  the  coordination  of  training  and  education  in  the  marine  sci- 
ences, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  developing  countries,  i'lie  principal 
agency  for  this  activity  is  TEMA  (Training,  Education  and  Mutual  Assistance) 
which,  over  the  past  several  years,  has  conducted  regional  meetings  in 
such  cities  as  Mexico  City,  Casablanca,  Manila,  Cairo  and  Montevideo.  Table 
3 gives  the  dates  of  the  meetings  and  the  participating  countries. 

TEMA  is  not  designed  as  a body  to  develop  and  fund  programs  in  train- 
ing and  research,  but  rather  acts  as  a catalyst  to  bring  together  countries 
in  the  marine  sciences,  so  that  they  may  develop  their  own  programs  and 
may  initiate  platts  for  joint  ventures.  TEMA  officials  have  suggested 
that  each  member  state  estalilish  its  own  marine  science  planning  committee, 
and  that  these  cotu'ene  from  time  to  time  as  regional  working  committees 
to  consider  marine  science  issues  of  mutual  interest. 

Among  the  types  of  recommendations  wliich  have  come  from  regional  TEMA 
meetings  are  (1)  national  inventories  of  needs  and  resources  in  marine  edu- 
cation and  training;  (2)  the  establishment  of  regional  instrumentation,  data, 
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Table  5.  Regional  TEMA  meetings. 


Mexico  City,  10-12  April  1975 


Canada 
Colombia 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Jamaica 

Mexico 


Netherlands 

Spain 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Venezuela 


Casablanca,  5-5  June  1975 


Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 
France 
Gabon 


Morocco 
Nigeria 
Sierra  Leone 

U.S.A. 


^ I 


Manila,  15-19  September  1975 


Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 
France 
Indonesia 


Japan 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

U.S.A. 


Cairo,  4-8  ,J anuary  1976 


Kgypt 

France 

Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 
I ran 
Iraq 
Kuwait 
Libva 


Saudi  Arabia 
Sudan 
Sweden 
Tunisia 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Yemen,  Peoples  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of 


Montevideo,  15- 1 9 November  1976 


Argent i na 

Brazil 

Ecuador 

Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 


France 

Peru 

U.S.A. 

Uruguay 
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sorting,  and  information  centers;  (3)  visiting  professorships;  (4)  coop- 
eration in  the  training  of  marine  technicians;  and  (5)  joint  participation 
in  oceanographic  cruises.  But  without  the  facilities  for  providing  outside 
funding,  THMA  has  made  slow  progress  among  the  countries  of  the  developing 
world.  One  potcntiall)'  hopeful  sign  has  been  the  adoption  by  IOC  of  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Working  Committee  for  TKMA  to  consider  a Volun- 
tary Assistance  Program  (VAP)  to  train  students  from  developing  countries 
to  the  point  where  th^y  can  work  with  some  of  the  IOC  multi-national  scien- 
tific activities,  such  as  GIPMH  and  IGOSS.  Altliougli  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  VAP  will  probably  be  small,  and  the  scope  of  its  activities 
limiteii,  its  existence  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  regional  activities  THNIA 
is  endeavoring  to  stimulate. 

The  Division  of  Marine  Sciences.  The  second  UNESCO  unit  concerned  with 
scientific  research  is  the  Division  of  Marine  Sciences.  The  Division  "is 
responsible  for  assisting  member  States  to  attain  high  (puility  marine  sci- 
ence programmes  and  scientific  infrastructure  so  tliat  they  can  participate 
in  programmes  organized  and  coordinated  by  IOC.... It  provides  expert  advice 
and  policy  guidance ...  executes  UNDP-funded  programmes  in  eleven  countries, 
supports  certain  regional  research  activities  and  assists  member  States 
in  strengthening  regional  cooperation  in  marine  science. The  Division 
also  operates  tliree  regional  biological  sorting  centers;  the  Indian  Ocean 
Biological  Centre,  the  Regional  Marine  Biological  Centre  in  Singapore, 
and  the  Mexican  Oceanic  Sorting  Centre. 

Otlier  Regional  Science  Units.  Outside  of  the  framework  of  UNESCO,  tlie 
principal  regional  science  organization  is  ICES.  Eotuiiied  in  1902,  tlie 
Council  is  concerned  with  research  and  investigation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
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and  adjacent  seas.  It  provides  scientific  advice  to  NIiAFC  and  to  the  Inter- 
national Baltic  Sea  Fishery  (lommission  (IBSFC).  In  addition,  it  has  carried 
out  extensive  studies  of  pollution  in  the  North  and  Baltic  seas.  ICBS  also 

operates  a regional  data  center  for  the  Northeast  Atlantic  area.  It  is  a 

long-standing  and  highly-respected  regional  marine  science  body,  which  is 

1 4 

the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Two  other  regional  science  groups  are  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Scientific  exploration  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (ICSEM)  and  the 
Federation  of  the  Institutions  Concerned  with  the  Study  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  (FICSAS).  ICSFM,  which  dates  back  to  1919,  is  based  in  Monaco,  and 
has  a role  of  suggesting  and  coordinating  programs  of  scientific  research 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  seas.  It  is  not  a funding  agency,  but  it 
does  publish  scientific  communications  relating  to  projects  which  it  has 
approved.  In  recent  years  it  has  participated  with  IOC  and  FAO  in  tlic  Co- 
operative Investigations  in  the  Mediterranean  (CIM) . FICSAS  is  an  example 
of  a subregional  body.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

Trends  in  the  Marine  Science  Systems.  The  regional  scientific  research 
systems  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  a time,  even  with  the  advent  of  the 
200-mile  zone,  because  individual  scientists  in  the  member  states  will 
presumably  recognize  the  importance  of  coordinated  action  over  fairl\'  broad 
geographic  areas.  Major  oceanographic  states  may,  in  fact,  see  in  the  IOC 
ind  other  bodies  mechanisms  for  obtaining  access  to  the  economic  zones  of 
'•.iT  •o.istal  states  under  the  guise  of  internationally-sponsored  programs. 

; iti.er  here,  of  course,  is  that  science-oriented  bodies  of  the  U.N. 

lid  in  time  become  sufficiently  "politicized"  (particularly  with 


I 


uie  of  access  of  member  states'  vessels  in  economic  zone 
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waters)  that  some  of  the  efficacy  of  the  programs  which  they  sponsor  could 
be  considerably  reduced. 

Two  other  points  should  be  noted.  Article  1 1 1-87  of  the  RSN'l'  speaks 
of  the  establishment  of  "regional  marine  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search centres,"  especially  in  developing  states,  in  order  to  "stimulate 
and  advance  the  conduct  of  marine  scientific  research  by  developing  states 
and  promote  the  transfer  of  technology."  Article  111-88  spells  out  the 
functions  of  such  regional  centres.  Associated  with  this  is  the  fact  that 
developed  countries  which  educate  and  train  persons  from  tiie  developing 
world  in  marine  science  and  technology  often  establish  working  relation- 
ships both  with  the  professionals  themselves  and  with  tlieir  home  institu- 
tions which  continue  long  after  the  education  or  training  programs  have 
ended . 

The  inference  from  the  above  would  seem  to  be  that  if  the  United 
States  is  interested  in  securing  access  for  its  oceanographic  rescarcli  ves- 
sels in  foreign  economic  zone  waters,  it  might  well  consider:  fl)  supjiort- 
ing  and  indeed  expanding  the  work  of  IOC  and  other  agencies  in  terms  of  re- 
gional science  efforts;  (2)  underwriting  the  establishment  of  marine  science 
and  technology  centres  in  the  developing  world;  .and  (.S)  increasing  its  sup- 
port for  education  and  training  of  marine  scientists  and  technicians  in  in- 
stitutions within  the  United  States,  including  efforts  to  ensure  that  these 
persons'  experiences,  while  in  the  U.S. , are  as  iiroductive  and  enjoyable 
as  possible. 

Hnvi ronmenta 1 Control 

Regional  arrangements  for  pollution  control  and  abatement  tend  to  be 
more  complex,  and  more  difficult  to  negotiate,  than  is  the  case  with  sci- 
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entific  research,  ami  even,  in  many  cases,  fisheries  conservation  and  man- 
agement. Listed  below  are  several  categories  of  problems. 

1.  I’ollutior.  types  and  levels  may  vary  widely  from  area  to  area: 

-Some  maritime  regions  or  subregions  may  be  affected  most  by  land- 
based  pollutants,  others  by  vessel -source  pollution,  still  others 
from  pollution  emanating  from  the  seabed,  either  as  a result  of 
natural  or  of  man-made  causes. 

-There  are  differences  in  the  perception  of  governments  as  to  the 
threat  of  pollution  and  the  "investment"  necessary  to  cope  with 
it . 

-There  are  differences  in  the  depth,  water  movement,  alisorbtivc 
capacity,  and  rate  of  flushing  between  one  water  body  and  another. 
Pollution  may  be  a part icularli-  critical  problem  in  certain  semi- 
enclosed  seas. 

2.  Coastal  states  may  vary  widely  in  terms  of  their  teclinological 
abilities,  and  their  capability  of  funding  remedial  measures: 

-Some  states  may  feel  that  they  are  not  prime  sources  of  pollution, 
but  that  their  neighbors  are. 

-.Some  states  may  lack  the  capabilities  to  carry  out  monitoring 
activities  in  their  offshore  waters.  And  even  if  remedial  mea- 
sures are  suggested,  they  may  be  unwilling  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  costs  of  sucli  action. 

-Some  states  of  a region  may,  for  ideological  or  other  reasons,  be 
unwilling  to  work  with  their  neighboring  states  for  pollution  con- 
trol measures. 

-S . liven  if  Joint  action  is  possible,  the  development  of  a mutually- 
acceptablc  management  system  may  be  extremely  difficult: 

•There  is  need  for  a comprehensi ve  system  of  data  collection  and 
assessment,  under  conditions  of  mutually-recognized  techniques. 

-Prom  this  information,  a series  of  environmental  standards  must 
be  compiled,  such  standards  to  be  accommodated  both  with  regional 
needs  and  with  gloi^al  standards. 

-An  operational  system  must  be  establislied  which  is  suitable  to 
the  changing  character  of  marine  pollution  and  technology  within 
the  region. 


-Arrangements  must  be  made  for  coordination  of  a regional  regime's 
rules  and  regulations  with  other  legal  systems,  for  effective  en- 
forcement measures,  and  for  the  development  of  a metliod  of  tech- 
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nical  assistance  so  that  developing  nation  members  of  a regional 
environmental  control  system  can  derive  maximum  benefits  from  par- 
ticipation. 

One  consequence  of  these  issues  is  that  global  environmental  control  sys- 
tems arc  very  difficult  to  manage;  regional  ones  are  only  slightly  less  so. 

i'he  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  A principal 
agency  involved  with  environmental  control  is  IMCO,  a specialized  agency 
of  the  U.N.  It  is  not  a regulatory  organization,  but  has  the  functions 
of  promoting  intergovernmental  cooperation  and  consultation  concerning 
governmental  regulations  and  practices  related  to  technical  matters  affect- 
ing international  commercial  shipping,  and  of  promoting  the  liighest  prac- 
ticable standards  in  maritime  safety,  efficiency  of  navigation,  and  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  marine  pollution  from  ships.  To  these  ends,  IMCO 
collects  and  disseminates  information,  provides  technical  assistance  to 
developing  countries,  makes  recommendations  for  action,  and  drafts  conven- 
tions or  agreements. 

In  its  work,  IMCO  is  assisted  by  UNliP,  GIPME  of  IOC,  PAO,  and  other 
agencies.  IMCO  is  also  a member  of  GESAMP,  founded  in  1968  as  a coordi- 
nating group  to  which  PAO,  UNE.SCO,  IVMO,  WHO  (World  Health  Organization), 

IAEA  (International  Atomic  linergy  Agency)  and  UNEP  also  belong.  GES.AMl'”s 
function  is  to  advise  organi zat ions  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  marine 
pollution,  to  provide  relevant  information,  and  to  serve  where  necessary 
as  a coordinating  mechanism  for  the  scientific  activities  of  its  member 
states  as  regards  marine  pollution. 

United  Nations  Environment  Programme.  As  noted  earlier,  the  conventions 


and  instruments  established  under  I.'fCO  have  been  largel\-  global  in  nature. 
But  another  agency,  UNEP,  which  was  established  in  1972,  docs  have  regional 
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components.  UNI-P's  principal  functions  are  to  promote  international  coop- 
eration in  the  field  of  the  environment,  to  recommend  policies  to  this  end, 
and  to  provide  general  jiolicy  guidelines  for  the  direction  and  coordina- 
tion of  environmental  programs  within  the  U.N.  system.  It  is  an  important 
agency  of  the  U.N.,  and  within  its  environmental  purview  fall  the  oceans 
and  seas. 

So  far  as  marine  regional  activities  are  concerned,  U.N'EP  is  involved 
in  the  development  of  comprehensive  action  plans  for  the  protection  of  the 
marine  environment,  consisting  of  environmental  assessment  and  management, 
with  elements  of  integrated  planning,  conservation,  environmental  law,  and 
other  supporting  measures.  It  also  supports  programs  for  conservation  and 
management  of  living  marine  resources,  including  marine  mammals,  marine 
turtles,  as  well  as  general  surveys  into  ocean  ecosystems  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

The  most  ambitious  of  UNHP's  marine  regional  programs  so  far  is  the 
Mediterranean  Action  Plan,  described  in  detail  in  Appendi.x  C,  which  grew 
out  of  a 1976  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  against 
Pollution.  At  the  present  time,  UNEP  is  also  planning  an  environmental 
program  for  the  Caribbean/Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has  taken  tlie  initial  step 
of  convening  a scientific  conference  in  Trinidad  to  which  scientists  (rep- 
resenting themselves,  not  their  governments)  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
establ ishitig  priority  areas  where  regional  monitoring  and  research  will  be 
useful.  Prom  this  meeting  a draft  report  will  be  prepared  by  UNEP  and  sub- 
mitted to  an  intergovernmental  meeting  late  in  1977.  At  this  latter  meet- 
ing an  Action  Plan  for  the  Caribbean  will  hopefully  be  drawn  up  and  adopted, 
Just  as  the  Action  Plan  for  the  Mediterranean  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  at 


UNl;I’  may  also  play  an  observer's  role  in  some  sort  of  an  Action  Plan 
for  the  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden.  In  this  case,  the  rest  of  the  littoral 
states  refuse  to  include  Israel  in  this  plan,  so  rather  than  work  under 
U.N.  auspices,  planning  must  be  carried  out  within  the  framework  of  .ALhfSO. 
In  the  Persian  (Arahi.'in)  Gulf  --  including  the  Gulf  of  Oman  --  progress  to- 
ward an  integrated  approach  to  environmental  control  has  been  blocked  by 
an  issue  of  semantics.  Iran  is  insisting  on  the  use  of  "Persian  Gulf"  only 
to  refer  to  the  water  body  inside  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  The  Arab  states 
want  "Arabian  Gulf,"  "Arab-Persian  Gulf,"  or  lust  "Gulf."  There  is  little 
basic  scientific  infrastructure  in  the  Gulf,  and  it  is  believed  that  re- 
gional centers,  rather  than  national  laboratories  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mediterranean,  should  be  developed  for  the  area.''’ 

UNl-P  is  also  interested  in  the  bast  Asian  Waters  Region,  extending 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Sea  of  .Japan,  and  including  the  waters  of 
the  Indonesian  archipelago.  In  1976  a scientific  meeting  was  convened  at 
Penang,  Malaysia,  and  from  tins  recommendations  emerged  on  environmental 
control  problems  in  the  region.  It  was  felt  that  many  of  tlie  bast  Asian 
water  bodies  do  not  yet  have  serious  pollution  problems,  and  that  perhaps 
the  one  area  best  suited  for  a regional  approach  would  lie  Malacca  Straits. 
Prepar.'itions  for  the  development  of  an  Action  Plan  may  begin  soon  here. 

A similar  planning  process  may  soon  be  underway  in  the  West  African  Goast.al 
Region,  wliere  environmental  threats  appear  to  be  develo]iing. 

In  addition  to  the  Mediterranean  Action  Plan,  there  lia\c  been  several 
regional  [lollution  agreements  applicable  to  the  waters  off  .Morthwestern 
buropc.  These  are: 

Agreement  for  (iooperation  in  Itealing  with  Pollution  of  the  .Nortli 
Sea  by  Oil  (Bonn  Convention),  1969 
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Agreement  between  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden  concerning 
Cooperation  in  Measures  to  Deal  with  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil 
(Nordic  Agreement),  1971 

Convention  on  the  Protection  of  the  Marine  environment  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  Area  (Helsinki  Convention),  1974 

Convention  on  the  Protection  of  the  Environment  between  Denmark, 
Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  1974 

The  signatories  to  these  conventions,  and  the  status  of  ratifications,  are 
shown  in  Appendix  A. 

Trends  in  Marine  Environmental  Control  Systems.  Several  points  should  be 
noted  about  possible  future  trends  in  marine  environmental  control  arrange- 
ments, particularly  in  view  of  the  impending  adoption  by  all  or  most  coastal 
states  of  an  extra-territorial  economic  zone.  One  is  that  with  the  advent 
of  the  zone,  coastal  states  will  be  permitted  to  impose  unilateral  conser- 
vation measures  (particularly  with  respect  to  vessel -source  pollution)  out 
to  a maximum  of  200  miles  from  shore.  Article  H-44  of  the  RSNT  --  parts 
of  which  text  would  seem  to  reflect  the  thinking  of  most  UNCLOS  III  dele- 
gates --  would  cede  to  the  coastal  states  "(j )urisdiction  witli  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  marine  environment,  including  pollution  control  and 
abatement."  Altliough  subsecpicnt  articles  in  Part  III  of  the  RSNT  speak  of 
the  need  for  regional  action,  where  apjiropriate,  in  dealing  with  pollu- 
tion control  problems,  several  articles  (as,  for  example,  III-17)  mention 
that  in  the  setting  of  standards  account  should  be  taken  of  "the  economic 
capacity  of  developing  countries  and  their  need  for  economic  development." 

To  some  analysts  this  implies  double  standards  in  the  economic  zones  of 
certain  developing  states. 

The  developetl  maritime  states  (wliich  over  tlie  years  have  been  signi- 
ficant contributors  to  marine  pollution  problems)  can  be  expected  slowly 
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to  ratify  and  abide  by  Klolial  and  regional  pollution  control  agreements  and 
amendii'nts.  In  some  cases  the  rate  of  progress  toward  acco]itance  of  inter- 
national standards  may  be  miniscule,  and  little  may  be  possible  witli  res]H'ct 
to  land-based  pollutants.  Greatest  progress  will  probably  be  made  in  semi- 
encloseil  seas,  and  other  restricteil  water  bodies  where  the  pollution  poten- 
tial is  most  evident. 

but  what  about  the  developing  coastal  states,  particularly  those  which 
feel  tiiat  much  of  the  marine  Pollution  problems  are  not  of  their  making, 
and  tliat  stringent  pollution  control  problems  might  possibly  infringe  on 
their  economic  development?  What  sorts  of  regional  (or  global!  arrange- 
ments might  they  agree  to  whicli  would  affect  the  waters  of  their  economic 
zones? 

While  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  even  alternative  types  of  future  re- 
gional pollution  control  arrangements  in  the  developing  world,  certain 
points  should  be  noted.  A first  is  that  spokesmen  for  develo[)ing  countries 
may,  for  some  time  to  come,  perceive  the  principal  pollution  threats  in 
their  economic  zone  waters  as  coming  from  the  passage  of  tankers,  bNCi  ships, 
and  otlier  vessels,  not  belonging  to  tlieir  own  nationals.  Distinctions  may 
exist  in  their  mind  between  foreign  flag  vessels  proceeding  tiirougli  economic 
zone  waters  to  tlie  coastal  state's  ports,  and  tliose  in  transit  from  the 
economic  zone  of  one  neighboring  state  to  tliat  of  another.  But  whatever  the 
source  and  purpose  of  foreign  flag  vessels  may  be,  it  seems  likel>'  that 
the  early  regional  pollution  control  arrangements  in  waters  bordered  by 
developing  states  ( ;is , perhaps  in  the  Red  .Sea)  will  be  directed  largely 
toward  foreign  flag  vessels,  probably  of  types  not  owned  by  the  littoral 
countries  tliemsclves.  Sucli  standards  as  arc  imposed  may  be  relatively 
higli  --  higher  tlian  those  imposed  through  INKXl  conventions. 
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Several  variables  exist.  The  operational  area  affected  by  a regional 
system  may  be  bordered  both  by  developing  and  developed  states  (e.g.  , the 
Mediterranean) . One  or  more  of  the  developing  member  states  may  have  com- 
mercial vessels  under  its  own  flag  (Liberia,  Ghana),  in  which  case  pollu- 
tion control  standards  must  be  established  so  as  to  take  tliis  into  account; 
or  else  some  system  of  double  standards  would  probably  be  established  -- 
one  set  for  vessels  of  foreign  states  and  another  for  the  vessels  of  lit- 
toral states  of  the  region  or  subregion.  Major  maritime  countries  could 
in  time  find  such  regional  or  subregional  arrangements  to  be  somewhat 
troublesome.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  developing  states  may 
be  reluctant  to  take  actioi  against  any  non-vessel-source  pollution  in  their 
economic  zone  whicii  is  caused  by  the  coastal  state's  activities.  Included 
in  this  category  might  be  such  items  as  pollution  from  offsliore  wells, 
from  industrial  establishments  along  the  coasts  or  rivers  flowing  into  the 
sea,  and  air-borne  pollutants  such  as  OUT,  carried  from  the  land  out  over 
the  offshore  waters. 

Military  Uses 

While  there  arc  several  defense  pacts  (e.g.,  NATO,  SliA'l'O)  whose  terms 
of  reference  contain  provisions  affecting  maritime  as  well  ;is  terrestrial 
areas,  it  is  felt  liere  that  the  principal  interest  would  be  in  arrangements 
wliich  formally  preclude  certain  tv^ics  of  military  activities  in  particular 
areas.  There  are,  first,  two  global  arrangements,  one  being  the  1963 

V 

I'rcaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space,  and 
Underwater , and  the  other  the  1971  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  F.m- 

placemcnt  of  Nuclear  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Seabed  and  Ocean 

1 7 

Floor,  and  on  the  Subsoil  Tliereof.  Both  global  treaties  arc  now  in  force. 

ki 
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But  there  have  also  been  several  regional  agreements,  which  seek  to  ]iro- 
hibit  certain  activities  in  specific  areas.  Among  these  are  agreements 
affecting  tiie  Indian  Ocean,  Latin  America,  and  Antarctica. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  there  was  in  1971  a Resolution  passed 
by  the  General  Assemblv,  entitled  "Declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a 
Zone  of  Peace."  The  Declaration  notes  that  further  escalation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  military  presence  of  littoral  states  is  to  be  halted,  all  for- 
eign bases,  military  installations,  or  logistical  supnly  facilities  within 
the  Indian  Ocean  are  to  be  prohibited,  along  with  the  removal  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  manifestations  of  Great  Power 


military  presence  are  to  be  eliminated.  Although  the  vote  on  the  Declara- 

j tion  was  62  in  favor,  none  against,  56  abstaining,  and  15  absent,  its  pro- 

I 

I visions  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  put  into  effect. 

In  1967,  18  Latin  American  states  concluded  a Treaty  for  the  I’rohibi- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlateloco) , under  which 
parties  arc  to  refrain,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the  testing,  use, 
manufacture,  production,  possession  or  control  of  any  nuclear  weapons.^"* 

One  prol)lem  here  has  been  that  the  three  nuclear  powers  of  Latin  America  -- 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela  --  are  not  parties  to  the  Treaty. 

A third  issue  of  prohibition  is  contained  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
Article  I stipulates  "Antarctica  shall  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 
There  shall  be  prohibited,  inter  alia,  any  measures  of  a military  nature, 
such  as  the  establ isliment  of  military  bases  and  fortifications,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  military  maneuvers,  as  well  as  the  testing  of  any  type  of  wea- 
pons." Moreover,  Article  V prohibits  any  nuclear  cxi^losions  in  .^ntarctica, 


and  the  disposal  there  of  radioactive  waste  material. 

While  their  actual  effectiveness  may  be  minimal,  it  seems  reasonable 
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to  assume  that  other  regional  "zones  of  peace"  may  be  proclaimed,  as,  for 
example,  in  some  of  the  maritime  basins  of  Southeast  Asia,  or  in  the  wa- 
ters off  West  Africa.  Such  proclamations  may  cost  the  littoral  states  lit- 
tle or  nothing  in  the  sense  of  "investments"  and  could  be  seen  as  contri- 
buting at  least  some  moral  pressure  in  the  direction  of  world  disarmament . 2d 
A more  contentious  form  of  regional  arrangement,  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary activities,  is  the  designation  of  certain  water  bodies  as  "closed 

seas"  --  closed,  that  is,  to  the  military  vessels  of  non-littoral  states. 

21 

According  to  Butler,  the  Soviets  interpret  their  "closed"  or  "regional" 
sea  ]iolicy  as  applying  to  tlie  Black,  Baltic,  and  Okhotsk  seas,  as  well  as 
to  the  Sea  of  .Japan.  Actions  such  as  these  are  "regional"  not  in  the  sense 
of  joint  action  by  neighboring  states,  but  rather  unilateral  measures  at 
fecting  one  regional  sea.  There  have  been  reports  in  the  past  tliat  the 
Soviets  have  attempted  to  get  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  states  border- 
ing semi -enclosed  seas  adjacent  to  the  USSR  for  the  establ ishment  of  "re- 
strictive" regimes  there,  at  least  so  fa’-  as  foreign  warsliips  arc  concerned. 
But  none  of  these  attempts,  apparently,  have  been  successful.  It  would,  in 
fact,  seem  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  other  mari- 
time powers  to  continue  working  to  ensure  that  at  least  one  littoral  state 
of  each  of  the  semi -enc losed  seas  bordering  the  Soviet  Union  (e.g.,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  .Japan)  resist  what  have  become  long-term  efforts  by  the  USSR  to 
gain  multi-national  support  for  non-access  regimes  to  military  vessels  of 
"outside"  powers  within  the  seas  adjacent  to  the  USSR. 


The  United  Nations  Development  Programme  (UNDP),  in  cooperation  with 
PAO,  lias  been  assisting  developing  countries  in  their  efforts  to  accelerate 
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their  economic  and  social  development  by  providing  funds,  trained  personnel, 
planned  facilities  and  other  forms  of  support  for  their  fislieries  indus- 
tries. There  arc  now  over  125  individual  country  fisheries  development 
projects  underway,  as  well  as  the  following  six  regional  fisheries  devel- 
opment programs. 

-Indian  Ocean  Fishery  Survey  and  Development  Programme 

-Development  of  Fisheries  in  F.astern  Central  Atlantic 

-Development  of  Fisheries  in  Western  Central  Atlantic 

-South  China  Sea  Fisheries  Development  and  Co-ordination 
Program 

-Caribbean  Fisheries  Training  and  Development  Centre 

-Southern  Ocean  Fisheries  Survey  and  Development  Pro- 
gramme 

In  addition,  UNDP  also  contributes  to  a Commercial  Fisheries  Information 
Service  for  Tatin  America,  and  to  an  Aquaculture  Development  and  Coordi- 
nation Programme  which,  at  this  point  in  time,  does  not  have  any  one 
specific  regional  focus. 

At  least  one  additional  area  in  which  UNDP-supported  fisheries  acti- 
vities might  be  expected  to  be  inaugurated  is  the  Central  Pacific,  in- 
cluding Fiji,  Tonga,  and  other  islands  and  island  groups,  whose  only 
regional  fisheries  contacts  now  are  with  the  loosely-organized  IPFC. 

Ihe  UN  [xonomic  and  Social  Council  began  in  1947  to  establish  re- 
gional economic  commissions,  which  were  intergovernmental  bodies  de- 
signed to  initiate  and  participate  in  measures  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  economic  relations  in  their  respective  regions.  The 


five  commissions  are: 
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-Tlie  liconomic  Commission  for  liurope  (ECE) 

-The  Economic  and  Social  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (ESCAP) 
-The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA) 

-The  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA) 

-The  Economic  Commission  for  Western  Asia  (ECWA) 

Several  of  the  commissions  now  have  a large  number  of  subsidiary  bodies 
which  meet  regularly.  In  addition,  the  commissions  have  established  a 
series  of  institutional  arrangements,  such  as  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association,  the  African  and  Asian  Development  Banks,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ing Planning  Institute  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and  such  coopera- 
tive undertakings  as  the  economic  integration  of  Latin  America. 

CCOP  and  CCOP/SOPAC.  With  respect  to  the  marine  environment,  two  special 
units  of  ESCAP  have  been  established  --  the  Committee  for  Co-ordination  of 
.Joint  Prospecting  for  Mineral  Resources  in  Asian  Off-Shore  Areas  (C('Ol’)  , 
and  the  Committee  for  l.’o-or.Jination  of  .Joint  Prospecting  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources in  South  I’acific  Off-Shore  Areas  (CCOP/SOPAC). 

Cl.’OP's  functions  are  (1)  to  promote,  coordinate  and  advise  on  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  surveys,  prospecting  projects  and  investiga- 
tions in  the  waters  of  its  member  countries;  (2)  to  provide  similar  sup- 
port for  training  programs  and  facilities  pertinent  to  geological,  geophysi- 
cal, and  related  fields;  and  (.S)  to  seek  out  possible  sources  of  financial 
and  technical  support  for  offsliore  activities.  The  principal  commodities 
for  which  it  has  been  established  are  petroleum,  tin,  and  other  types  of 
marine  minerals.  Members  of  CCOP  include  Indonesia,  .Japan,  Democratic 
Kampachea  (formerly  Cambodia),  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Republic  of  Korea, 
Singapore,  Thailand,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  I’acific  Islands.  South 
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Vietnam  was  formerly  a member;  it  is  unclear  whether  the  unified  Vietnam 
will  join  or  not.  One  interesting  point  is  that  of  the  members  of  CCOP, 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Singapore  and  Tliailand,  are  also  the  five  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Association  of  South  Past  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN),  which  has 
been  formed  to  promote  cooperation  in  the  economic,  social,  technical,  cul- 
tural, scientific  and  administrative  fields  in  the  region.  It  is  expected 
that  .ASP.AN  will  become  increasingly  active  in  marine-related  matters  in  com- 
ing years,  including  fisheries  issues,  prospecting  for  and  exploiting  off- 
shore minerals,  shipping  regulations,  and  the  possible  declaration  of  a 
"zone  of  peace"  regime  for  their  collective  economic  zones. 

CCOP/SOPAC  has  mucli  the  same  purposes  as  CCOP;  its  principal  difference 
is  that  its  operational  area  lies  to  the  east  of  CCOP's.  Its  membership 
includes  Cook  Islands,  I'iji,  Gilbert  Islands,  Tonga  and  Western  Samoa. 

Tuvalu  (formerly  the  F.llice  Islands)  has  expressed  an  interest  in  becoming 
a member.  To  date,  CCOP/SOPAC  has  carried  out  considerably  fewer  activi- 
ties than  has  CCOP. 

Indications  would  seem  to  point  in  the  direction  of  increased  regional 
marine  development  projects  of  these  types  in  coming  years,  under  the  aegis 
of  United  Nations  agencies,  or  of  various  types  of  regional  economic  or 
other  units.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  all  of  these  development  arrange- 
ments arc  supportive  in  nature.  None  of  them  are  involved  witli  actual 
exploitation,  or  with  sharing  of  the  resultant  wealth.  But  even  joint  sci- 
entific, technical,  and  other  supportive  activities  can  contribute  over  the 
years  to  the  strengthening  of  regional  bonds,  and  to  the  framework,  some- 
time in  the  future,  for  the  establishment  of  truly  binding  marine  regional 
and  subregional  units. 
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Other  Marine  Regional  Systems 

The  Ant.irctic  Treaty.  Altlioiif>h  its  operational  area  includes  both  the  land 
mass  of  the  Antarctic  as  well  as  the  adjacent  waters  south  of  60°S.  Lat.,  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  is  considered  here  as  a form  of  marine  regional  unit  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  unique  among  regional  arrangements,  and,  on  the  other, 
points  up  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  any  comprehensive  regional 
system . 

~>2 

The  Treaty  was  concluded  in  1959  among  12  countries, ““  and  followed 
immediately  the  IGY  during  whicli  the  12  countries  had  established  more  than 
50  overwintering  stations  in  the  Antarctic.  The  Treaty  came  also  in  part 
as  a response  to  the  prospects  of  a U.N.  trusteeship  being  established  for 
the  Antarctic. 

A number  of  publications  have  appeared  on  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  and 
our  concern  here  is  primarily  with  aspects  of  the  agreement  wliich  might  have 
relevance  to  other  regional  systems.  The  Treaty  came  into  effect  in  1961, 
and  is  scheduled  to  run  for  .50  years.  However,  there  is  no  formal  expira- 
tion date.  As  1991  approaches,  assuming  no  relevant  amendments  have  up  to 
that  time  been  adopted,  states  party  to  the  Treaty  may  elect  to  withdraw, 
may  seek  an  amendment  formally  lengthening  the  Treaty's  life,  or  may  decide 
to  leave  the  text  untouched  --  in  which  case  the  Treaty  continues  in  much 
the  same  form  for  an  indefinite  period.  Modifications  and  amendments  must 
be  accepted  by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  parties  entitled  to  representa- 
tion at  the  consultative  meetings.  A somewhat  unusual  provision  is  that  the 

2.5 

ireaty  contains  its  own  compulsory  measures  for  dispute  settlement. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  Antarctic  agreement  is  that  it  freezes 

■>4 

territorial  claims  to  the  area.“  Also,  as  noted  earlier,  it  provides  for 
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demilitarization  and  for  a ban  on  nuclear  explosion.  Although  the  Treaty 
covers  all  waters  south  of  60°S.  I.at.,  it  specifies  these  as  high  seas, 
in  which  there  is  freedom  of  fishing,  navigation,  overflight,  and  the  lay- 

9 C 

ing  of  submarine  cables  and  pipelines. “ .Since  there  are  no  recognized 
territorial  claims  on  the  land-mass  itself,  there  can  be  no  internal  or  ter- 
ritorial waters  adjacent  to  the  land,  no  economic  zone,  and  no  nationally- 
claimed  continental  shelf. 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  concerning  scientific  research  appear,  at 
least  up  to  now,  to  have  worked  well.  This  includes  the  arrangement  for 
mutual  inspection  rights.  But  in  several  areas,  the  Treaty  may  prove  to 
be  deficient.  One  of  these  concerns  its  relationship  with  non-signatory 
states.  Rose  notes  that  Article  X might  be  construed  to  apply  to  non- 
signatories. Its  text  reads: 

I'.ach  of  the  Contracting  Parties  undertakes  to  exert  ap- 
propriate efforts,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  end  that  no  one  engages  in  any 
activity  in  Antarctica  contrary  to  the  principles  or 
purposes  of  the  present  treaty. 

"It  is  unclear  whether  'no  one'  refers  to  nonsignatories,  or  to  the 
Contracting  Parties.  Despite  the  language,  the  treaty  is  not  binding  on 
nonsignatories.  As  has  been  suggested  before  by  various  writers,  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  could  face  serious  problems,  involving  either  action  by  na- 
tionals of  nonsignatories,  or  the  possibility  of  tlic  assertion  of  a claim 
by  a nonsignatory  state  which  is  not  bound  by  the  moratorium  on  claims. 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  conflict  could  arise  in  the  event  of  commer- 

'’0 

cial  activities  b\  nonsignatorios." 

A second  potential  difficulty  concerns  the  relative  exclusivity  of  the 
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Treaty.  Only  those  countries  may  become  a party  to  the  Treaty  which  have 
demonstrated  an  interest  by  conducting  substantial  scientific  research 
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tlierc.  What  about  the  developing  countries  of  the  world,  which  have  no 
capability  for  sucli  research  efforts?  Are  tlieir  interests  to  be  contin- 
ually ignored,  part i cu la r 1>'  if  and  when  comiicrcial  ly-rccoverable  minerals 
or  power  fuels  are  discovered  there? 

The  possible  linkages  between  the  Antarctic  and  UNCLOS  III  are  num- 
erous and  complex,  linvi ronmenta 1 i sts  may  worry  about  potential  polluting 
of  the  dense  Antarctic  waters,  rich  in  nutrients,  which  flow  northward  off 
the  Antarctic  shelf,  and  then  circulate  deep  within  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  oceans,  feeding  organic  life.  Fisheries  groups  may  become  con- 
cerned over  the  immense  resource  potential  of  the  Antarctic  krill.  Seabed 
mining  spokesmen  may  wonder  whether  or  not  an  International  Seabed  Regime's 
competence  would  extend  to  the  maritime  areas  covered  by  tlie  Antarctic 
Treaty.  And  developing  countries  (particularly  if  they  should  become  frus- 
trated at  a failure  of  UNCLOS  III  to  devise  a Seabeds  Treaty  acceptable  to 
them)  might  begin  questioning  why  the  potential  resources  of  the  Antarctic 
should  not  acquire  a status  as  "the  common  heritage  of  mankind." 

The  third  problem  concerns  the  possibility  of  commercially  recoverable 
resources  being  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  or  on  its  continental  shelf. 

In  197.S,  it  was  estimated  that  the  western  shelf  of  the  Antarctic  might 
have  potential  resources  of  45  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  115  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  Althougii  these  estimates  have  never  been  repeated, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jiydrocarbon  resources  do  in  fact  exist  on 
parts  of  the  Antarctic  shelf,  and  that  on  the  land-mass  itself  there  arc 
reserves  of  coal,  copper,  nickel,  and  iron.  While  the  technological  prob- 
lems of  exploiting  these  resources  may  be  immense  (as  is  the  case  with  sca- 
bed  mining),  their  very  existence  raises  the  ciuestion,  is  there  need  now  to 
begin  planning  for  a special  regime,  within  which  exploitation  may  even- 
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tually  take  place?  The  Antarctic  Treaty  itself  is  silent  on  the  issue  of 
commercial  exploitation  of  resources  in  the  area.  I’erhaps  the  Treaty  will 
have  terminated  jirior  to  the  start  of  exploitation.  But  perhaps,  also,  the 
advent  of  exploitation  within  the  next  decade  may  serve  to  render  the  Treat)' 
itself  almost  meaningless. 

In  sum,  it  would  appear  that  the  Antarctic  Treaty  has  been  an  ef- 
‘ fective  regional  instrument  during  the  years  since  its  coming  into  force, 

in  part  because  of  the  relati'/ely  few  activities  and  interests  in  the  area. 
Given  a continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Treaty  should  continue 
to  work  effectively  for  some  )'ears  to  come.  But  it  is  poorly  equipped  to 
^ handle  some  of  the  diverse  economic  and  political  pressures,  (aj  should  com- 

j ('  mercial  ly-recoverable  resources  l)ecome  available  in  the  Antarctic,  or  (b) 

I I should  some  of  the  non-signatory  states  begin  serious  action  in  the  U..\'.  to 

I become  participants  in  the  management  of  tlie  Antarctic  and  in  the  distri- 

: l)ution  of  the  wealth  they  may  anticipate  being  derived  from  the  cxploita- 

i 

j tion  of  its  resources. 

The  19()5  Turopean  Agreement  on  Broadcast ing . lurning  now  from  the  Antarc- 
tic to  other  miscellaneous  regional  arrangements,  we  sliall  consider  first 
the  191)5  l-.uropean  Agreement  for  the  I’revention  of  Broadcasts  Transmitted 

")  7 

‘ from  Stations  Outside  National  Territories."'  Any  member  of  the  Council 

^8 

of  T.urope,“  and  any  member  or  associate  member  of  the  International  Telc- 

I 

communications  Union  may  accede  to  the  agreement.  Present  membership  in- 
cludes Itenmark,  Sweden,  Belgium,  U.K.,  and  Trance.  Otliers  which  have 
signed  with  reservations  arc  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Ire- 
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land,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  and  Norway. 

The  Agreement  came  into  being  as  a result  of  illeg.-il  radio  stations 
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operatinj;  in  Nortluvestcrn  liurope  in  maritime  areas  beyond  tlie  limit;-  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction.  It  operates  under  the  auspices  of  tlic  Council  of 
liurope,  one  of  its  principal  stipulations  being  that  contracting  parties 
may  prohibit  the  establishment  and  use  of  broadcasting  stations  onboard 
ships,  aircraft  or  any  otlier  airborne  or  floating  objects  outside  national 
territories.  These  parties  have  the  authority  to  apply  the  Agreement's 
provisions  both  to  nationals  and  non-nationals  guilty  of  hannful  interfer- 
ence to  radio-communication  service,  whether  the  offense  occurred  within  or 
beyond  the  parties'  national  territories.  A special  provision  applies  the 
Agreement  to  broadcasting  stations  installed  or  maintained  on  objects  af- 
fixed to  or  supported  by  the  seabed.  This  Agreement  is  a good  example  of 
countries  of  a region  coming  together  to  resolve  a "nuisance"  problem  of 
mutual  concern,  even  though  the  method  chosen  for  the  resolution  may  repre- 
sent an  extension  of  national  competence,  of  a very  limited  form,  beyond 
the  generally-accepted  l)oundaries  of  state  jurisdiction. 

The  H171  Malacca  Straits  .Statement.  .A  somewhat  different  form  of  regional 
action  was  tlic  1971  .Statement  of  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Singapore  on  the 

70 

Malacca  Straits.*"  In  the  Statement,  the  three  governments  agreed  on  the 
need  for  tripartite  cooperation  on  the  safetv  of  navigation  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  and  declared  that  a body  to  coordinate  efforts 
for  the  safety  of  navigation  in  the  two  Straits  siiould  be  established  -- 
sudi  a body  to  be  composed  only  of  the  three  coastal  states  concerned.  But 
the  three  differed  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
and  Singapore  arc  international  straits,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  claiming 
tiiat  they  are  not,  while  Singapore  merely  took  note  of  the  other  two  coun- 
tries' position. 
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So  far  as  is  known,  no  effective  tri-national  body  has  been  estab- 
lished for  coordinating  efforts  for  safety  of  navigation  in  the  two  Straits. 
But  if  it  does  come  into  being  and  commences  setting  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  conditions  of  passage  through  the  Straits,  or  if  the  littoral 
states  of  other  straits  used  for  international  navigation  begin  taking  sim- 
ilar steps,  the  results  could  be  significant  to  the  maritime  states.  Arti- 
cle 11-40  of  the  RSNT  notes  that  states  bordering  straits  may  make  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  transit  passage  with  respect  to  safety  of  naviga- 
tion and  to  the  prevention  of  pollution.  Among  the  items  noted  in  the  pre- 
vious RSNT  article  with  respect  to  safety  of  navigation  are  sea  lanes  and 
traffic  separation  schemes.  But  in  time,  states  bordering  a strait  used 
for  international  navigation  may  decide,  either  alone  or  as  a regional 
group,  to  expand  this  area  of  competence  so  as  to  prohibit  or  limit  the 
transit  of  ships  of  a certain  type  or  design,  or  those  without  certain 
navigational  or  pollution-control  equipment,  on  the  grounds  of  potential 
damage  to  the  environment  of  the  coastal  state. 


One  of  the  hotlv-debated  issues  at  UNCLOS  111  has  concerned  the  access 


rights  of  "disadvantaged"  states  to  the  sea  and  its  resources.  There  are 
several  facets  to  the  problem.  Land-locked  states  have  traditionally  sought 
rights  of  access  to  the  sea  through  the  territory  of  one  or  more  of  their 
coastal  neighbors.  In  a few  cases  such  access  is  possible  via  navigable 
rivers  --  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Paraguay-Parana.  But  often  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  which  one  of  the  coastal  nations  adjoining  a land-locked 
country  should  serve  as  its  transit  state  to  the  sea.  Is  it  possible  that 
all  the  coastal  states  of  a "region"  share  in  the  responsibility  for  guar- 
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anteeing  access  rights  to  the  sea  for  a land-locked  country  of  the  same 
"region?" 

Access  Rights  in  the  RSNT.  The  only  reference  in  the  RSNT  to  a regional 
approach  to  freedom  of  transit  rights  of  land-locked  states  is  in  Article 
11-110(2),  which  states,  "The  terms  and  conditions  for  exercising  freedom 
of  transit  shall  be  agreed  between  the  land-locked  States  and  the  transit 
States  'oncerned  through  bilateral,  subregional  or  regional  agreement,  in 
accordance  with  the  present  Convention."  Clearly  the  concept  of  a manda- 
tory regional  or  subregional  approach  to  the  issue  of  transit  rights  for 
land-locked  states  does  not  yet  exist. 

Yet  an  argument  could  be  made  that  in  many  cases  such  an  approach  is 
a valid  one,  and  that  coastal  states  of  a region  or  subregion  should  share 
in  the  planning  and  the  costs  of  providing  access  to  the  sea.  On  the  one 
hand,  certain  coastal  states  have  several  land-locked  neighbors  who  might 
turn  to  them  for  transit  rights.  Both  Tanzania  and  Zaire  have  five  land- 
locked neighbors  each.  Could  not  Tanzania  reasonably  expect  assistance 
from  other  coastal  states  of  the  region  in  providing  access  to  the  sea  for 
Uganda,  Rwanda,  Burundi,  Zambia,  and  Malawi?  If  the  rights  of  land-locked 
states  not  only  to  transit,  but  to  a share  in  the  management  of  the  transit 
facilities,  represent  a new  approach  to  an  old  problem,  so  too  should  the 
concept  of  regional  or  subregional  responsibility  for  access  rights  also 
be  considered  as  a new  approach. 

Support  for  this  regional  approach  to  the  problem  of  land-locked  coun- 
tries' needs  is  contained  in  Article  11-58  of  the  RSNT,  which  reads  in 
part,  "Land-locked  States  shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  living  resources  of  tiie  exclusive  economic  zones  of  ad- 
joining coastal  states  on  an  equitable  basis,  taking  into  account  the  rele- 
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vant  economic  and  geographical  circumstances  of  all  the  States  concerned." 
Here  is  a regional  concept  spelled  out,  subject  only  to  the  proviso  that 
other  states  of  the  land-locked  country's  "region"  must  be  adjacent  to  it. 
But  presumably  all  the  adjacent  coastal  states  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  providing  for  the  land-locked  country's  fishery  needs. 

A somewhat  complex  variation  of  the  fisheries  rights  principle  is  con- 
tained in  Article  11-59,  entitled  "Right  of  certain  developing  coastal 
States  in  a subregion  or  region."  Section  1 of  this  Article  states,  "Devel- 
oping coastal  states  which  are  situated  in  a subregion  or  region  whose  geo- 
graphical peculiarities  make  such  states  particularly  dependent  for  ttie 
satisfaction  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  their  populations  upon  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  living  resources  in  the  exclusive  economic  zones  of  their 
neighboring  States,  and  developing  coastal  States  which  can  claim  no  ex- 
clusive economic  zones  of  their  own,  shall  have  the  riglit  to  participate, 
on  an  equitable  basis,  in  the  exploitation  of  living  resources  in  the  ex- 
clusive economic  zone  of  other  States  in  a subregion  or  region." 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  states  which  might  be  included  in  the 
first  category  of  countries  noted  in  this  Article,  in  part  because  of  the 
problems  of  defining  "geographically-disadvantaged"  states  fsee  below). 
Possibly  some  of  the  West  African  countries,  sucli  as  Benin,  Cameroon, 
equatorial  Guinea,  and  Gambia  might  fit  into  this  group.  Mucii  simpler 
would  be  the  task  of  selecting  those  countries  with  no  exclusive  economic 
zone  of  their  own  (assuming,  that  is,  that  they  confine  the  breadth  of 
their  territorial  sea  to  12  miles).  Among  the  coastal  states  with  no  eco- 
nomic zones  whatever  are  Singapore,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Zaire,  and  Togo.  If 
Article  11-59  survives  to  become  part  of  a new  oceans  treaty,  some  of  tlie 
countries  to  which  it  would  theoretically  apply  may  be  difficult  to  iden- 
tify. 


■1 
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The  Geographical ly-DisadvantagcJ  States.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the 
concept  itself  of  "geographically-disadvantaged"  states.  Among  the  princi- 
pal criteria  fe,  inclusion  in  sucli  a category  are  (1)  limited  coastlines, 
(2)  small  continental  margins  and/or  economic  zones,  (3)  a shelf-locked 
location  (i.e.,  no  outer  continental  margin  beyond  a 200-meter  depth),  and 
(4)  inclusion  among  one  of  the  world's  "Least-Developed"  countries . 

Other  criteria  might  be  (a)  limited  resource  potential  in  the  prospective 
economic  zones,  (b)  isolated  locations,  (c)  producers  of  minerals  which 
may  also  come  from  the  mining  of  seabed  minerals,  and  (d)  location  so  as 
to  be  a transit  state  for  one  or  more  land-locked  countries. 

There  have  been  several  recent  publications  on  the  geograpiiically- 
3'’ 

disadvantaged  states  ^ and  50  land-locked  and  geographically-disadvantaged 
countries,  together  with  the  liyel lorussian  SSR  of  the  .Soviet  Union,  have 
joined  together  at  the  United  Nations  to  form  a Group  of  l.and-Locked  and 
Geographical  ly-Disadvantaged  States  (see  Table  Maps  5 througl)  8 sliow 

both  the  land-locked  and  some  of  the  geographically-disadvantaged  states 
of  four  continents.  In  identifying  the  51  geographically-disadvantaged 
countries,  the  following  criteria  were  used: 

1.  coastline  limited  to  less  than  200  miles 

2.  area  of  continental  margin  and/or  economic  zone  limited  to  less 
than  5,000  square  nautical  miles 

3.  she  If- locked  location 

4.  inclusion  among  the  "least  developed"  states. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  authoritative,  cither  in  terms  of  tlie 


criteria  selected  for  inclusion,  nor  of  the  statistical  limits  placed  on 
the  specific  categories.  But  a perusal  of  the  maps  will,  among  other 
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things , indicate  "clusters"  of  land-locked  and  geograptiically-disadvan- 
taged  states  within  geographic  regions. 

Wliatever  the  future  may  bring  in  terms  of  "compensatory"  arrangements 
for  the  land-locked  and  geographically-disadvantaged  states,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  at  this  point  in  time,  there  are  few  regional  arrange- 
ments in  existence  to  help  them.  In  the  short-term,  at  least,  their  best 
prospects  for  assistance  may  lie  with  the  development  of  economic  or  other 
forms  of  association  involving  them  and  their  transit  states,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (for  Luxembourg)  or  the  East  Afri- 
can Community  (for  Uganda) . 


Table  4.  Members  of  tlie  group  of  land-locked  and  geographically- 
disadvantaged  states,  1976. 


Afghanistan* 

Algeria 

Austria* 

Bahrain 

Belgium 

Bhutan* 

Bol ivia* 

Botswana* 

Bulgaria 

Burundi* 

Byelorussian  SSR 

Central  African  Republic* 

Chad* 

Czechoslovakia* 

Ethiopia 

[•inland 

Gambia 

German  Democratic  Republic 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 
Greece 
Hungary* 

I raq 

Jamaica 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

I-aos* 


Lesotho* 

Liechtenstein* 

Luxembourg* 

Malawi* 

Mali* 

Mongolia* 

Nepal* 

Netherlands 

Niger* 

Paraguay* 

Po  1 and 

Qatar 

Rwanda* 

San  Marino* 

Singapore 

Sudan 

Swaziland* 

Sweden 

Switzerland* 

Turkey 

Uganda* 

United  Arab  Emirates 
Upper  Volta* 

Zaire* 

Zambia* 


Land-locked  state. 
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Integrative  Non-Marine  Regional  Systems 

The  "centripetal"  or  unifying  elements  in  any  marine  regional  system 
are  considerably  reinforced  if  all  or  most  of  the  member  states  have  other 
forms  of  international  ties  binding  them  together.  Sucli  ties  may  be  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  ideological,  or  cultural  in  nature. 

Although  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  above  categories  may  be  some- 
what loose,  they  nevertheless  represent  concrete  types  of  situations.  Eco- 
nomic ties  are  represented  by  the  EEC  or  the  East  African  Community.  Envi- 
ronmental ties  may  be  found  in  the  Organization  for  the  Develojiment  of  the 
Senegal  River,  or  the  Committee  for  Coordination  of  Investigations  of  the 
Lower  Mekong  Basin.  Ideological  ties  are  evident  in  the  Arab  League  or  the 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CMEA) . Cultural  tics  may  be  con- 
tinental in  scope  (e.g.,  OAS,  OAU) , or  more  limited  in  nature  (ASEAN). 

There  are,  of  course,  other  types  of  association.  Military  groups 
include  NATO,  SEATO,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  includes  countries  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  point  here  is  to  emphasize  tliose  forms  of  regional  and  sub- 
regional arrangements  which  might  have  some  lasting  effects  on  the  integra- 
tive process  affecting  the  countries  involved. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  go  into  detail  on  each  of  the  multi- 
national organizations  extant  today.  Some  exist  in  name  only.  Others 
have  only  very  limited  impacts  on  the  countries  of  which  they  are  a part. 
Our  concern  here  is  with  the  "spill-over"  effects  of  such  organizations,  so 
far  as  marine  activities  arc  concerned.  To  this  end,  onl\-  a relatively  few 
institutions  will  be  considered. 

On  the  global  scale,  a principal  group  of  regional  bodies  arc  the  Re- 
gional Economic  Commissions  of  ECOSOC,  wliich  as  noted  earlier  arc  five  in 
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number  --  liCli,  iiSCAP,  bCLA,  bCA,  and  liCWA.  Together  with  their  subsidiary 
bodies  these  groups  could  constitute  an  important  force  in  marine  regional 
development,  if  tliey  elect  to  take  a leadership  role,  in  cooperation  with 
UNDP,  FAO,  IOC,  UNESCO,  and  other  organizations.  The  United  States  is  a 
member  of  three  of  the  commissions  --  ESCAP,  ECE,  and  ECLA. 

OAS  and  OAU.  At  the  continental  level  are  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU).  Both  have  played 
important  roles  in  regional  policy  formulation  with  respect  to  the  law  of 
the  sea. 

OAS  has  a primary  function  of  strengthening  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  continent,  preventing  possible  causes  of  conflict,  and  working  toward 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  In  addition,  it  provides  advisory 
services  and  training  in  a series  of  fields  such  as  public  finance  and 
development  administration.  In  1972,  15  OAS  states  attended  a specialized 
Conference  on  Problems  of  the  Sea  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  at  which  a 
majority  of  the  participants  approved  the  Declaration  of  Santo  Domingo, 
laying  down  what  became  the  general  Latin  American  position  on  law  of  the 
sea  matters. 

OAU  is  a larger  organization  (47  members,  compared  to  25  for  OAS), 
and  its  area  of  competence  extends  to  islands  and  island  groups  of  the 
Western  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  also  largely  a legal /pol it ical  body,  designed 
to  promote  unity  and  development,  to  defend  the  sovereignty  and  territor- 
ial integrity  of  members,  to  promote  international  cooperation,  and  to  co- 
ordinate members'  economic  and  other  policies.  In  1975,  law  of  the  sea  ex- 
perts met  under  OAU  auspices  and  issued  the  Addis  Ababa  Declaration,  out- 
lining a unified  African  approach  to  law  of  the  sea  issues.  Subsequent 
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meetings  of  experts  at  Mogadishu,  Kampala,  and  other  cities  have  led  to 
certain  modifications  of  the  1973  text.  The  1974  Kampala  Declaration  is 
particularly  noteworthy,  because  it  recognizes  the  right  of  free  access 
for  land-locked  and  other  geographically-disadvantaged  states  "to  and  from 
the  area  of  the  sea-bed,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  area  and  its  resources  and  to  derive 
benefits  there  from." 


EEC.  At  the  next  organizational  level  are  a number  of  economic  and  ideo- 
logical groups.  One  of  these  is  the  EEC,  growing  out  of  the  1957  Treaty 
of  Rome,  which  now  has  nine  members  --  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  and  U.K. 
The  EEC  is  a customs  union  within  which  goods  move  freely  from  country  to 
country,  while  uniform  tariffs  are  applied  to  goods  entering  the  EEC  from 
outside  countries.  There  have  been  historic  bonds  (as  well  as  historic 
divisions)  among  the  member  countries  of  Western  Europe  for  a considerable 
time,  and  over  the  past  few  years  economic,  cultural,  and  other  ties  seem 
to  have  become  even  stronger. 

The  EEC  has  established  a common  fishery  policy,  including  a common 
organization  of  the  market  in  fisheries  products,  and  a common  policy  to- 
ward jurisdictional  claims.  Early  in  1977,  the  EEC  states,  acting  as  a 
unit,  adopted  a 200-mile  economic  zone.  The  EEC,  as  a single  unit,  signed 
both  the  1974  Paris  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  from 
Land-Based  Sources  and  the  197b  Barcelona  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  against  Pollution. 


CMEA . In  Eastern  Europe  is  the  CMEA,  which  has  as  its  liuropcan  members 


Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR),  Hungary,  Poland, 
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Romania,  and  the  USSR.  In  addition,  Mongolia  and  Cuba  are  CMI-.A  members. 
Albania  was  a member,  but  has  not  participated  since  1961;  Yugoslavia  has  in 
recent  years  participated  only  with  respect  to  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

CMhA  is  a much  looser  economic  organization  than  is  liEC,  although  on 
ideological  and  policy  grounds  it  is  probably  stronger.  It  has  no  common 
fishery  policy,  per  se,  but  a number  of  its  members,  such  as  the  USSR, 
Poland,  German  Democratic  Republic,  and  Cuba,  have  in  recent  years  greatly- 
increased  their  fleets'  fishing  capacities.  With  the  organizational  frame- 
work available  to  CMEA  for  joint  planning  and  program  implementation  in  many 
fields,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  system  could  easily 
undertake  whatever  united  action  it  felt  was  necessary  with  regard  to  ocean 
affairs . 


EAC . Another  regional  economic  organization  is  the  East  African  Community 
(EAC) , formed  in  1967  to  include  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda.  The  system 
has  a complicated  institutional  structure  including  an  East  African  Author- 
ity, a Legislative  Assembly,  a Tribunal,  a Court  of  Appeals,  and  a Corpora- 
tion, which  exercises  authority  over  the  East  African  railways,  airway-s, 
harbors,  and  post  and  telecommunications. 

The  EAC  has  been  successful  in  reducing  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
on  trade  among  the  member  states,  and  in  providing  land-locked  Uganda  with 
access  to  the  sea  and  with  the  use  of  port  facilities  at  Mombasa.  But  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  attempt  to  equate  EAC's  success  at  integration  with 
that  of  the  EEC.  Tor  one  thing,  the  infrastructures  of  the  East  African 
countries  are  not  nearly  so  well  developed  as  are  those  in  Europe.  For 
another,  ttiere  are  considerable  differences  among  the  member  states.  Tan- 
zania and  Uganda  are  among  tlie  world’s  poorest  states  in  terms  of  per  cap- 
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ita  CNl’,  while  the  policies  of  Uganda's  General  Amin  are  not  always  con- 
sistent with  a program  of  slow  and  careful  planning  for  closer  integra- 
tion. As  a result,  EAC  may,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  develop  very 
s lowly. 

Other  Regional  Groups.  There  are  a number  of  limited-type  regional  eco- 
nomic groups.  One  is  the  European  Free  Trade  Association,  established  in 
1960  for  the  objectives  of  achieving  free  trade  in  industrial  goods  among 
member  countries,  and  contributing  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  in  gen- 
eral. It  was  originally  intended  as  something  of  a counter-balance  to  EEC, 
but  in  1972,  the  U.K.  and  Denmark  left  EFTA  to  join  EEC.  The  other  liETA 
members  --  Austria,  Iceland,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  ] 

! 

j (with  Finland  as  an  associate  member)  --  have  established  free  trade  ar- 

1 

rangernents  for  industrial  goods  moving  between  the  member  states,  as  well 
as  between  the  EFTA  and  EEC  members. 

In  Latin  America  is  LAFTA,  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association, 
which  is  working  toward  free  trade  among  its  10  member  states;  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  (ODECA) , which  includes  five  Central  American 
states,  but  excludes  Panama;  and  the  Andean  Group,  embracing  Bolivia,  Chile, 

Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  But  in  none  of  these  Latin  American  organiza- 
tions has  economic  integration  proceeded  to  the  point  it  has  reached  in 
EEC . 

The  League  of  Arab  States  is  another  regional  organization  of  consid- 
erable standing.  Founded  in  1945,  it  now  has  18  members  --  Algeria,  Bah- 
rain, Egypt,  Iraq,  .Iordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libyan  Arab  Republic,  Morocco, 

Oman,  Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen,  Qatar,  Saudi  .Arabia,  Sudan, 

Syria,  Tunisia,  United  Arab  Emirates,  Yemen. Like  some  of  tlie  other 
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regional  bodies,  the  League  has  a largely  political  role,  itr  principal  pur- 
pose being  to  insure  closer  relations  between  members  and  to  coordinate  tlieir 
political  activities.  There  is  an  Lconomic  Council,  and  an  Arab  Develop- 
ment Bank,  as  well  as  a Joint  Defense  Council.  One  expectation  is  that 
the  League  may  before  long  work  toward  environmental  control  programs  in 
both  tlie  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  lArabian)  Culf. 

The  countries  of  West  and  Central  Africa  have  been  involved  in  a num- 
ber of  regional  economic  arrangements.  In  1959,  several  West  African 
states  formed  the  West  African  Lconomic  Community  (CKAO) , designed  to  co- 
ordinate transportation  and  other  economic  activities,  and  lead  eventually 
to  a Customs  Union.  Included  in  CLAO  were  three  West  African  land-locked 
states  --  Mali,  Niger,  and  Upper  Volta.  Three  years  later,  a West  Afri- 
can  Monetary  Union  was  formed  with  pretty  much  the  same  membership  as  in 


A final  version  of  the  Treaty  formally  instituting  the  West  African 
liconomic  Community  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1974.  Eighteen  months 
later  delegates  from  the  seven  CEAO  countries,  plus  those  from  eight  other 
West  African  states,  signed  a new  Treaty  establishing  the  Economic  Commun- 
ity of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS) . One  important  aspect  of  the  new  or- 
ganization is  that  it  contains  Nigeria,  and  all  of  the  other  West  African 
states.  ECOWAS  is  also  an  economic  organization,  destined  for  Customs 
Union  status.  If  it  is  successful,  it  should  go  far  toward  settling  the 
transit  problems  of  West  African's  land-locked  states. 

In  Central  Africa  a Customs  and  Economic  Union  (UDEAC)  was  set  u]i  in 


1964,  consisting  of  Cameroon,  Central  African. Em]iirc  (formerly  Central 
African  Republic),  Chad,  Congo,  and  Cabon.  The  adherence  of  Chad,  Central 
African  limpirc,  Congo,  and  Zaire  to  this  organization  sliould  have  facili- 
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tated  the  search  by  land-locked  Chad  and  Central  African  I'.inpi  re  for  access 
rights  to  the  sea.  In  1968,  four  members  of  IIDCAC;  --  Central  African  limpire, 
Chad,  Congo,  and  Zaire  formed  a new  unit,  the  Union  of  Central  African 
States  (UEAC) , but  later  the  Central  African  Empire  withdrew  to  rejoin 
UDEAC.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  at  this  time  little  activity  going  on 
with  respect  either  to  UEAC  or  UDEAC. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  regional  bodies  in  existence  which 
could  potentially  serve  as  integrative  elements.  ASEAN  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  noted  earlier.  The  Common  Organization  of  .African  and  Malagasy  States 
COCAM)  is  an  economic  arrangement  linking  France  with  12  of  its  former  Afri- 
can territories.  The  Mano  Fiver  Union  was  set  up  in  197.S  by  Sierra  I.eone 
I and  Liberia  as  a new  subregional  economic  grouping.  OECD,  the  Organiza- 

I 

I 

tion  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  is  an  effective  23-member 
body  Cconsisting  largely  of  developed  countries),  which  works  for  economic 
growth  and  employment  in  its  member  countries.  The  South  Pacific  Commission 
(SPC)  includes  several  Pacific  islands  and  island  groups,  together  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  U.K.  and  U.S.  It  is  a consultative  and  ad- 
visory body  which  among  other  things  has  become  involved  in  reef  fisheries 
and  the  exploitation  of  skipjack  tuna. 

A more  recent  Southwestern  Pacific  organization  is  tlie  South  Pacific 
Bureau  for  Economic  Cooperation  (SPEC)  with  headquarters  in  Suva,  Fiji.  It 
includes  more  of  the  smaller  islands  than  does  SPC,  and  eliminates  the  non- 
regional  members.  '*^  It  is  particularly  concerned  with  fishing  and  other  as- 
pects of  maritime  development,  and  could  in  time  become  an  important  re- 
gional body  for  a five-million  square  mile  area. 

Integrative  organizations  between  and  among  states  are  difficult  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  because  of  the  domestic  interests  in  each  of  the 
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membcr  countries  which  may  encounter  financial  or  other  ty])es  of  hardship 
as  a result  of  international  action.  Strong  economic  unions  arc  seldom 
formed;  political  unions  of  two  or  more  states  are  even  less  frequent, 
except  through  military  action.  But  even  limited  forms  of  associations 
among  states,  such  as  joint  river  development  projects,  may  help  to  pave 
the  way  for  regional  cooperation  in  ocean-related  matters  as  well. 
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Footnotes 

^The  Il’FC,  which  covers  the  "Indo-Pacific"  area,  has  no  eastern  border, 
but  FAO  maps  show  it  as  ending  at  or  near  the  meridian  of  160°W.  Long.  Fast 
of  here,  there  is,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America,  the  INPFC  cover- 
ing waters  of  the  North  Pacific;  and  off  the  coasts  of  Fcuador,  I’eru,  and 
Chile,  out  to  200  miles  offshore,  the  tri-nation  PCSP.  There  is  also  the 
lATTC,  whose  area  of  coverage  overlaps,  to  some  extent,  that  of  the  PCSP. 

But  other  than  these,  the  waters  of  the  eastern  Pacific  are  not  covered 
by  agreements. 

2 

"Data  from  Annotated  Directory  of  Intergovernmental  Organizations  Con- 
cerned with  Ocean  Affairs,  U.N.  Doc.  A/Conf . 62/L14 , 10  August  1976. 

3 

As  noted  earlier,  these  bilateral  fisheries  arrangements  are  consid- 
ered under  the  heading  of  "regional"  systems  because  of  the  extensive  ocean 
areas  covered  by  their  provisions,  and  the  number  of  other  countries  whose 
interests  are  concerned  with  the  arrangement  in  question.  The  bilateral 
fisheries  systems  include  IPIiC,  IPFSC,  JCFC,  JKFC,  JSFC,  SCNEA,  and  SCNWA . 
(See  the  listing  of  acronyms.) 

- 4 

I Trilateral  arrangements  include  CARPAS,  INPFC,  NKNISF,  I’CSP,  and  SCSK. 

^Report  on  FAQ,  the  FAO  Committee  on  Fisheries  and  International  and 
Regional  Fishery  Bodies,  FID/C/331  (Rome:  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion^ 1975)  , p.  35^ 

^’foers , o£.  cit . , pp.  87-90. 

^Data  from  F.li.  Popper,  "The  role  of  FAO  and  the  regional  organiza- 
tions after  the  conclusion  of  the  Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea."  Address  presented  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Institute,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  June  1976.  Scheduled  for 
publication  in  Miles  and  Gamble,  eds.  , Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  .Annual  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Ballinger  Publishing  Company, 

May  1977) . 

g 

See,  for  example,  "Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Iceland,  Nor- 
way and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Regulation  of  the  Fishing  of  Atlanto- 
Scandian  Herring,  done  at  Moscow,  February  25,  1972."  For  the  text,  see 
R.  Churchill  and  M.  Nordquist,  New  Directions  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  vol.  1 
(Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York:  Oceana  Publications,  1973),  pp.  449-451. 

9 

"Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Bri- 
tain and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norwa}'  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Regulation  of 
the  F'ishing  of  North-Fast  Arctic  (Arcto-Norwegian)  Cod,  London,  March  15, 
1974."  See  Churchill  and  Nordquist,  i Ind . , vol.  IV,  pp.  175-179. 

^^Annotated  Directory  of  Intergovernmental  Organizations  Concerned  with 
Oceans  Affairs,  op.  cit . , p.  31. 
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^^In  July  1976,  IOC  hold  an  IDOh  workshop  to  initiate  planning  for 
CINCWIO. 

I 

One  of  tlie  other  early  regional  marine  science  projects  was  llOh, 
the  International  Indian  Ocean  expedition,  a multi-national,  multi-sliip, 
mult i -disc i]il inary  coordinated  study  which  was  begun  in  1959  and  lasted 
for  six  years.  Among  the  results  of  the  program  was  the  establishment  of 
an  Indian  Ocean  Biological  Center  at  Cochin,  an  International  Meteorolog- 
ical Center  at  Bombay,  and  a wide  variety  of  publications.  Although  orig- 
inally conceived  by  SCOR  (Scientific  Committee  on  Ocean  Researcli)  of  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (ICSU),  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating IlOli  passed  to  IOC  in  1962. 

^‘^Annotated  Directory  of  Intergovernmental  Organizations,  op.  cit . , 
p.  32. 

^'hlut  if  NOAI'C  should  disappear,  or  its  responsibilities  be  drastically 
curtailed,  as  a result  of  a withdrawal  of  the  hliC  countries  from  the  fish- 
eries organization,  IChS  itself  might  lose  one  of  its  major  functions. 

^^In  1972,  a regional  meeting  was  convened  in  Qatar  to  discuss  a pro- 
posal for  a cooperative  fishery  survey  and  development  project  in  the 
Persian  (Arabian)  Gulf.  Out  of  this  came  a Committee  for  the  Development 
and  Management  of  the  Fishery  Resources  of  tlie  Gulf  and  the  Sea  of  Oman, 
whose  Regional  Fishery  Survey  and  Development  Program  --  begun  in  1975  and 
funded  l)y  UNDP  for  an  initial  threc->'ear  period  --  includes  Balirain,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  United  Arab  limirates.  Only  Oman, 
of  the  Gulf  states.  Is  not  included. 

^^’I'or  the  text,  see  American  .lournal  of  International  Law,  vol  . 57 
(1963),  pp.  1026-1028.^  “ 

*'U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  2260(XXV),  7 December  1970.  The 
text  appears  in  Shigeru  Oda,  The  International  Law  of  the  Ocean  Development: 
Basic  Documents  (Leiden:  A. IV.  Sijthof,  1972),  p.  ■139. 

^''^In  recent  months  the  Soviets  have  again  raised  the  issue  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  as  a "Zone  of  Peace,"  claiming  (despite  U.S.  assertions  that  the 
Soviets  use  Berl)era,  Somalia,  as  a naval  base)  that  they  have  no  militar>‘ 
facilities  in  the  Indian  Ocean  Basin,  while  the  United  States,  by  contrast, 
is  planning  to  construct  a naval  base  at  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Chagos  .Archi- 
pe 1 ago . 

1 

For  the  text  of  the  Treaty,  see  International  Legal  Materials,  vol. 

6 (1967),  p.  521. 

^**Thc  tlesignation  of  certain  maritime  areas  as  "zones  of  peace"  could 
in  time  become  a higlily  politicized  issue.  Tliere  is,  for  example,  no  ac- 
cepted definition  of  what  activities  are  actually  prohibited  within  such  a 
zone,  nor  arc  there  provisions  for  inspection  or  enforcement  procedures. 

^ IVilliam  Butler,  i'hc  Soviet  Union  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  e Lt . , 

p.  127. 
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““Tlie  original  parties  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Chile, 

F-rance,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.,  U.S.S.R. 

Later  accessions  include  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Cerinan  Democratic  Ivepub- 
lic,  Netherlands,  I’oland,  and  Romania.  Other  states  of  tlie  U.N.  may  rat- 
ify the  Treaty,  liut  the  original  12  contracting  parties  hold  the  right  to 
grant  acceptance  into  active  participation  in  tlic  system,  l-or  the  text 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  see  United  States  Treaties,  vol.  12,  p.  794. 

“^Article  XI  notes  that  if  a dispute  between  two  or  more  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  Treaty 
cannot  be  resolved  by  "negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  ar- 
bitration, judicial  settlement,  or  other  practical  means"  it  shall,  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  be  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  for  settlement. 

^"^Seven  states  had  pre-treaty  claims:  Argentina,  Australia,  Chile, 

France,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  and  U.K.  (see  Map  3).  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty  states  that  nothing  in  tlie  Treaty  will  be  interpreted  as  a renuncia- 
tion of  an  asserted  claim,  as  a diminution  of  a claim,  nor  as  prejudicing 
the  view  of  any  party  as  to  the  legal  status  of  sovereign  claims.  In  ad- 
dition, while  the  Treaty  is  in  force,  no  activities  taking  place  in  the 
Antarctic  will  constitute  a basis  for  asserting,  supporting  or  denying  an 
existing  claim. 

' 9 r 

I ‘In  the  vicinity  of  60°S.  Lat.,  there  are  areas  where  a 200-mile 

■ economic  zone,  based  on  nearby  islands,  would  extend  into  the  Antarctic 

Treaty  operational  area,  thereby  affecting  some  of  the  high  seas  freedoms 
in  this  marginal  area.  See  Map  2. 

“^Julia  Rose,  "Antarctic  Condominium:  Building  a New  Legal  Order  for  Com- 
mercial Interests,"  Marine  Technology  Society  .Journal,  vol.  10  (1976),  pp. 19-28. 

77 

I'or  the  text,  see  United  Nations  i'reaty  Series,  vol.  b.'ST , p.  259. 

28 

An  organization,  started  in  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
countries  of  Hurope  closer  together,  and  facilitating  their  economic  and 
social  progress.  Tliere  is  an  intergovernmental  Committee  of  Ministers,  a 
Consultative  Assembly,  and  a Secretariat.  The  membership  includes  16  West 
F.uropean  states  as  well  as  Turkey. 

^^For  the  text  of  the  Statement,  see  Churchill  and  Nordquist,  New 
Directions  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York:  Oceana  Publish- 
ing Company),  vol.  IV,  p.  330. 

^®Tlie  actual  implementation  of  this  article  may  depend,  first,  on 
whether  a comprehensive  and  binding  oceans  treaty  emerges  from  UNCI.OS  III; 
and  second,  even  in  the  event  of  a treaty,  whether  or  not  tlie  affected 
transit  states  will  sign  and  ratify  it. 

■^^In  Resolution  3487(XXX)  approved  12  December  1976,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  decided  to  include  Bangladesh,  the  Central  African  limpire.  Demo- 
cratic Yemen,  and  Gambia  to  the  list  of  hard-core  least -developed  countries. 
Already  on  the  list  of  countries  designated  as  the  least -developed  among 
developing  countries  were  Botswana,  Burundi,  Chad,  Benin  (Dahomey),  F.thi- 
opia,  Guinea,  Lesotho,  Mali,  Malawi,  Niger,  Rwanda,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Uganda, 
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United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Upper  V^olta,  Af{>l)ani.stan,  Bhutan,  Laos,  Mal- 
dives, Nepal,  Western  Samoa,  Yemen,  and  Haiti.  Sikkim,  also  one  of  the 
"least  developed"  was  recently  incorporated  into  India. 

^^See,  for  example,  Franck,  Baredi  and  Aron,  "The  New  Poor;  Land- 
Locked,  Shelf-Locked,  and  Other  Geographically  Disadvantaged  States,"  New 
York  University  Journal  of  International  Law  and  Politics,  vol.  7 (Spring 
1974),  pp.  33-57.  See  also,  Alexander  and  Hodgson,  "The  Role  of  Geograph- 
ically-Disadvantaged States  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea,"  0£.  cit . 

'^^All  of  the  land-locked  states  are  included  in  the  group,  except 
Andorra  and  Vatican  City,  neither  of  which  are  members  of  the  U.N.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  Liechtenstein  and  San  Marino,  also  non-members  of  the 
U.N.,  are  in  the  group.  Among  the  prominent  "geographically-disadvantaged" 
states  who  are  U.N.  members  but  not  in  this  group,  are  Albania,  Barbados, 
Benin,  Congo,  Kuwait,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Monaco,  and  Syria. 

^■^It  should  be  noted  that  the  six  members  of  the  League  of  Arab  States 
which  are  located  in  Africa  are  also  members  of  the  OAU. 

Togo,  an  observer  with  CFAO,  was  a member  of  the  Monetary  Union. 
Mali,  a regular  member  of  CFAO,  was  not  in  the  Union. 

-^^Included  in  SPFC  are  Fiji,  Western  Samoa,  Tonga,  British  Solomons, 
Niue,  Nauru,  Cook  Islands,  Gilbert  Islands,  and  Tuvalu,  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  as  supporting  members. 


CHAPTIiR  4 


TRENDS  IN  MARINE  REGIONALISM 


While  it  is  difficult  to  predict,  even  in  the  most  general  terms,  the 
directions  marine  regionalism  will  take  either  in  terms  of  the  short-  or 
the  long-term  future,  some  general  statements  can  be  made  as  to  what  seems 
likely  to  occur.  The  most  obvious  point  is  that  tlie  creation  of  strong  ma- 
rine regional  systems  will  generally  take  a considerable  time  to  evolve. 
Coastal  states  will  first  go  through  a period  of  nationalism  as  they  ad- 
just to  their  acquisition  of  exclusive  economic  zones.  These  states  must 
concern  themselves  with  the  not-inconsiderable  management  problems  assoc- 
iated with  their  new  acquisitions,  including  such  issues  as  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  the  living  and  non-living  resources  of  the  zone,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  national  security  matters,  maritime  boundary  delimi- 
tations with  neighboring  countries,  and  (for  some)  problems  relating  to 
access  rights  of  nearby  land-locked  and  geographically-disadvantaged  states. 

The  pace  of  regional  development  will,  of  course,  be  uneven.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  EEC,  having  already  established  strong  economic  ties  with  one 
another,  have  moved  ahead  with  respect  to  common  fisheries  policies.  Pol- 
lution control  arrangements  can  be  expected  to  remain,  and  probably  strengtli- 
en , in  the  seas  of  Northwestern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas.  In  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  (Arabian)  Gulf,  the  littoral 
states  will  likely  increase  their  coordinated  efforts  in  the  fields  of 


data  collection  and  analysis,  and  of  environmental  protection.  Multi-na- 
tional resource  development  programs,  such  as  CCOP  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
Fishery  Survey,  will  continue,  particularly  if  they  go  on  receiving  out- 
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side  support;  and  perhaps  before  long,  some  of  the  regional  efforts  by  TbMA 
will  begin  to  have  tangible  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  existing  marine  regional  arrangements  are 
likely  to  decline  in  form  and  function  through  the  advent  of  the  economic 
zone.  This  has  alread)'  been  seen  in  the  cases  of  ICNAF  and  NEAFC.^  In  some 
instances,  regional  fisheries  organizations  will  continue  their  activities 
in  terms  of  data  collection  and  analysis,  but  most  regulatory  functions 
will  remain  for  some  time  to  come  within  the  purview  of  the  coastal  states. 
Eventually  certain  forms  of  binding  bilateral  management  arrangements  may 
develop;  from  bilateralism,  regional  management  systems  can  then  gradually 
evolve . 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  one  result  of  the  new  ocean  nationalism 
may  be  that  agreements  and  treaties  will  on  many  occasions  be  signed  but 
never  ratified.  Two  examples  may  serve  to  point  up  this  issue.  In  some 
developing  countries,  in  their  desperate  struggle  for  economic  growth,  it 
is  possible  that  their  national  leaders  will  sign  agreements  for  various 
types  of  international  cooperation,  including  those  associated  with  the 
oceans.  The  establishment  of  regional  ports,  regional  training  and  educa- 
tion facilities,  regional  oceanographic  centers  --  these  and  similar 
issues  --  could,  at  a meeting  of  heads  of  state  or  of  top-level  scientists 
or  other  professionals,  appear  to  be  very  worthwhile.  But  such  agreements 
could,  over  time  (a)  not  be  ratified  by  most  or  all  of  the  signatory  states; 
(b)  apply  only  to  peripheral  activities;  or  (c)  come  into  force  but  never 
be  effectively  implemented. 

And  among  developed  countries,  regional  agreements  may  be  signed  but 
not  become  effective.  Developed  states  generally  have  a more  complex  do- 
mestic interest  structure  than  do  developing  ones,  and  with  the  coming  of 
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the  200-mi Ic  zone  the  domestic  interest  problems  may  be  magnified,  liven 
without  the  new  jurisdiction  implementations  may  be  difficult.  Already 
it  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  1973  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  from  Ships  has  failed  of  ratification  in  the  United  States, 

7 

largely  liecause  of  the  opposition  of  certain  domestic  interests. “ 

It  has  beeik  suggested  earlier  in  this  report  that  the  future  will 
bring  new  forms  of  marine  regional  arrangements,  and  new  impacts  from  these 
arrangements  on  the  marine  environment.  Considerations  of  the  future  must, 
of  course,  be  made  in  terms  both  of  the  short-term  and  the  long-term.  As 
a generalization,  it  might  be  stated  that  in  the  short-term  perspective 
developmental  regional  arrangements  are  likely  to  decline  rather  than  ex- 
pand both  in  their  functions  and  their  impacts.  Most  of  the  developed 
states  (which  would  be  expected  to  play  leadership  roles  in  regional  sci- 
entific, environmental,  and  education  and  training  activities)  face  eco- 
nomic, social  and  other  problems  which  will  undoubtedly  take  priority  over 
general  marine  developmental  programs,  at  least  during  the  next  decade. 

The  developing  states  of  tlie  world  are  increasingly  concerned  with  tlic  New 
International  economic  Order,  and  with  tlieir  own  internal  growth.  Such 
regional  marine  activities  as  they  engage  in  will  likely  tie  restrictive  in 
nature  rather  than  developmental.  Tlie  United  Nations  itself  is  becoming 
politicized  in  its  operations  to  the  extent  that  mucti  of  the  positive  work 
of  liCOSOt!  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  is  liecoming  neutralized  by  dissent 
over  extraneous  issues.  liven  the  Antarctic  Ireaty  ma.  I'e  we.akencd  if  (a) 
non-party  states  seek  roles  in  the  man.igement  process,  and/or  (bl  recov- 
erable resources  in  the  area  begin  to  be  exj^loited. 

If  such  eventualities  occur,  one  might  ask  wliat  would  the  reactions 
be  of  the  two  super-powers,  the  United  St.ites  and  the  Soviet  Union”  Tlie 
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following  might  be  among  the  responses.  (1)  If  both  countries  arc  interested 
in  maximizing  freedom  of  operations  in  the  world  ocean  (while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  certain  domestic  interests  such  as  coastal  fisheries)  they 
would  likely  participate  in  those  regional  arrangements  which  they  perceive 
as  enhancing  these  freedoms.  (2)  If  both  countries  have  a general  goal  of 
preserving,  and  where  possible  improving,  the  quality  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment, they  could  be  expected  to  give  at  least  minimal  support  to  regional 
environmental  arrangements.  (3)  If  the  Soviets  continue  to  expand  their 
world-wide  fishing  activities,  they  will  probably  participate  actively  in  an 
increasing  number  of  regional  fisheries  units  --  a course  of  action  the 
United  States  would  not  be  expected  to  follow  since  our  fishing  interests 
arc  more  localized.  (4)  If  present  military  trends  continue,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  become  more  involved  in  "zones  of 
peace"  debates,  the  Soviets  arguing  that  they  have  no  foreign  military  bases 
in  a particular  maritime  area,  while  the  United  States  is  forced  to  be  more 
overt  in  its  military  activities. 

In  sum,  given  the  relative  lack  of  support  by  most  countries  of  tlic 
world  for  developmental -type  regional  regimes,  and  the  increasingly-politi- 
cized United  Nations  system,  it  would  seem  that  such  regional  systems  face 
an  uncertain  future  in  the  near-term.  If  the  systems  themselves  are  not 
viable  their  impacts  will  not  be  particularly  strong.  I'ishcries,  environ- 
mental, scientific  and  other  regional  arrangements  will  not  disappear;  most 
will  continue,  and  some  new  ones  may  develop,  but  tlieir  regulatory  powers 
will  be  minimal. 

And  what  of  the  long-term  prospects?  The  .answer  depends  on  the  tvqies  of 
relationships  neighboring  states  have  with  one  .another  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  Twentieth  Tentury.  It  is  possible  that  the  current  nationalism  will 
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continuc  and  tliat  viable  economic  and/or  political  organizations  on  the 
multi-national  scale  will  still  be  limited  to  only  a few  areas,  such  as 
Western  t-urope  or  the  United  Arab  Kmirates.  If  regional  interactions  im- 
prove in  areas  such  as  West  Africa,  the  Persian  (Arabian)  Gulf  area.  South- 
east Asia,  the  mid-l’acific  island  region,  and  the  Caribbean,  marine  regional 
arrangements  may  be  quite  successful.  Two  points  need  emphasis.  First, 
most  countries,  whether  coastal  or  land-locked,  will  not  enter  into  "bind- 
ing" marine  regional  arrangements  unless  they  can  perceive  obvious  benefits 
from  such  participation  ("binding"  in  the  sense  of  participation  tlirough 
tangible  investments  of  capital,  jurisdiction,  restrictive  legislation, 
etc.,  in  the  regional  system).  The  second  point  is  that  regional  marine 
relationships  generally  follow,  and  are  supported  by,  other  types  of  inter- 
state ties  --  such  as  customs  or  economic  unions.  But  if  two  neighboring 
countries  have  serious  differences,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  them  to  be- 
come participants  in  any  regulatory  type  of  regional  management  program. 

It  is  possible  that  by  the  last  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century  a 
number  of  fairly  strong  regional  systems  may  exist  throughout  the  world 
on  the  economic,  more  so  than  the  political,  level.  Such  systems  will  unite 
small  countries  with  one  another  and/or  with  a larger  neighboring  state. 
.\mong  the  potential  "regional"  leaders  might  be  Nigeria,  Brazil,  Indonesia, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Zambia,  Kenya,  and  Vietnam.  Such  regional  "blocs"  will  be 
economic  and  perliaps  political/ideological  in  nature.  The  ties  which  unite 
the  countries  in  these  blocs  might  well  extend  to  marine  relationships  as 
well.  The  result  could  be  a series  of  regional  "limited-access"  systems 
with  respect  to  fisheries,  scientific  research,  and  military  activities. 

So  far  as  pollution  abatement  and  control  is  concerned,  the  impetus  for 
action  would  prol)alily  come  from  the  UN  system,  but  again  tlie  approach  might 


be  largely  regional  in  nature. 
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Regionalism  and  UNCLOS  111 

Perhaps  the  treatment  of  the  regional  concept  in  the  RSNT  might  be 
taken  as  something  of  an  indication  of  what  could  be  expected  in  the  future 
concerning  marine  regionalism,  with  or  without  a compreliensive  and  binding 
oceans  treaty  emerging  from  UNCLOS  III.  The  Chairmen  of  Committees  1,  II, 
and  III  were  well  aware  of  the  potentialities  of  the  regionalist  trend  and 
some  two  dozen  of  the  articles  in  the  RSNT  contain  references  to  marine  re- 
gionalism in  one  form  or  another.  Specifically,  the  regional  concept  is 
used  with  respect  to  (1)  the  management  and  conservation  of  living  re- 
sources; (2)  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  marine  environment; 

(3)  marine  scientific  research;  (4)  the  development  and  transfer  of  marine 
technology;  (5)  land-locked  and  geographically-disadvantaged  states;  and 
(6)  the  International  Seabed  Authority. 

Under  these  topical  headings  references  are  made  throughout  the  Text 
to  "regional"  and/or  "subregional"  organizations,  agreements,  programmes, 
standards,  and  levels  of  cooperation  and  the  harmonization  of  policies. 
There  are,  for  example,  allusions  to  "relevant  subregional,  regional  and 
global  organizations,"  to  "bilateral,  subregional  and  regional  agreements," 
and  to  "recommended  subregional,  regional  or  global  standards."  There  are 
also  references  to  "geographic  regions  and  subregions,"  and  to  "regional 
centres,"  without  further  definition  of  how  the  terms  are  being  used.-^ 

In  most  instances,  the  imprecisions  of  terminology  would  not  seem  to 
cause  practical  difficulties.  The  R.SNT  is  calling  upon  countries  to  move 
beyond  the  unilateral  and  bilateral  levels  in  attacking  ocean  management 
problems.  It  might  perhaps  be  true  here,  as  in  certain  other  aspects  of 
the  Text,  that  the  chances  for  a successful  oceans  treaty  adoption  and  im- 
plementation would  l)e  enhanced  by  the  vagueness  of  regional  terminology. 
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It  is  largely  with  respect  to  articles  which  imply  certain  specific  com- 
mitments on  the  part  of  coastal  states  of  a "region,"  as  in  the  case  of 
Article  11-59,"^  that  the  ine-'  ictness  of  the  terminology  could  become 
troublesome . 

In  sum,  it  would  appear  tliat  whether  or  not  a new  oceans  treaty 
emerges  or  does  not  emerge  from  UNCLOS  III  is  an  issue  which  would  liave 
little  direct  consequences  upon  the  future  of  marine  regionalism.^  But 
there  might  be  a number  of  indirect  consequences.  For  one,  as  noted  earlier, 
regional  ocean  policy  blocs  may  strengthen  their  cohesiveness  in  anticipa- 
tion of  future  negotiations.  The  major  maritime  powers  may  be  faced  with 
solid  African  blocs,  Arab  blocs,  Latin  American  blocs,  and  Southeast  Asian 
blocs,  each  demanding  attention  to  its  own  regional  needs  and  aspirations. 
Superimposed  on  this  will  be  the  demands  of  certain  interest  groups,  such 
as  the  land-locked  and  geographically-disadvantaged,  the  archipelago  states, 
and  the  straits  states.  With  the  ])assage  of  time,  their  seriousness  of 
purpose  could  well  increase. 

The  general  uncertainties  of  a post-UNCI,OS  111  regime  could  engender 
a feeling  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  developing  states. 

They  may  be  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  wealth  of  the  "common  heritage" 
seabed  minerals  and  in  any  management  role  in  tlieir  exploitation.  I'he 
resulting  frustration  might  cause  developing  states  to  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  major  maritime  powers  in  any  regional  ocean  activities. 

■Some  Future  Contingenci e s 

Liarlicr  in  this  report  it  was  suggested  that  regions  are  basically 


intellectual  concepts,  a statement  whicli  implies  there  can  he  great  flcxi- 
bility  in  the  nature  aiul  geographical  extent  of  regions  and  suliregions. 
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From  the  physical  point  of  view,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  a "region";  from 
the  socio-economic  standpoint  it  is  considerably  less  of  a one  because  of 
the  great  differences  which  exist,  politically,  economically,  and  socially, 
between  the  countries  along  its  northern  and  southern  shores.  Tn  time 
these  differences  may,  of  course,  become  lessened,  and  a greater  sense  of 
"regionality"  can  develop. 

The  regional  approach  to  problem-solving  in  the  ocean  has,  by  its 
very  nature,  certain  unique  characteristics,  in  terms  both  of  opportuni- 
ties and  of  needs.  These  have  been  covered  fairly  extensively  in  this  re- 
port. Countries  tend  to  utilize  the  regional  approach  only  when  otlier  ap- 
proaches fail.  It  is  generally  less  cumbersome  to  rely  on  bilateral  ar- 
rangements than  regional  ones,  and  it  is  more  spectacular  to  look  for  global 
resolutions  to  marine  problems.  Fven  within  the  regional  framework  there 
are  geographical  hierarchies,  ranging  from  three  or  four  countries  to  con- 
tinental units.  In  this  context  it  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "sub- 
regional" generally  refers  to  a small  regional  unit,  rather  than  to  an  ad- 
ministrative subdivision  of  a larger  regional  system. 

Three  points  are  important  about  the  regional  approach.  A first  is 
that  it  is  suitable  to  only  certain  types  of  problem-solving.  Many  issues, 
either  because  of  their  geographic  scope  or  of  the  complexities  involved 
in  their  resolution,  can  be  better  handled  at  some  other  organizational 
level.  Associated  with  this  is  a second  point,  namely  that  for  many  ocean- 
related  issues  the  geographic  extent  of  tlie  problem  may  not  be  regional  in 
nature.  It  may  involve  a number  of  discontiguous  areas,  or  it  may  be  semi- 
global  in  nature  and  therefore  concern  a scries  of  regional  units.  A final 
point  is  that  regions  arc  not  merely  an  agglomeration  of  neighboring  states. 
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There  must  be  some  sense  of  unity  among  them,  be  it  physical,  cultural, 
or  socioeconomic  in  nature.  Failure  to  recognize  this  may  load  to  attempts 
at  unworkable  "regional"  solutions  to  marine  problems. 

What  do  these  points  suggest  in  terms  of  future  marine  regional  ac- 
tions? For  one  thing,  they  imply  that  there  are  certain  limits  to  the 
variety  both  of  the  institutional  arrangements  and  of  the  geographic  areas 
that  in  the  future  can  be  successfully  utilized  in  a regional  handling  of 
ocean-related  issues.  This  could  lead  to  certain  predictabilities  on  the 
part  of  ocean  administrators  as  to  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  regional 
actions . 

A second  result  might  be  that  the  whole  "anatomy"  of  the  regional 
approach  to  marine  issues  would  be  quantifiable.  Since  the  approach  is 
finite  in  its  nature  and  extent,  it  is  capable  of  systematic  assessment 
both  in  terms  of  current  forms  and  of  anticipated  changes.  This  matter 
is  referred  to  in  Chapter  6.  Finally,  it  is  possible  that  the  term  "re- 
gion" has  itself  become  something  of  a misnomer  and  should  be  defined 
more  explicitly.  Among  the  terms  which  might  be  adopted  with  reference 
to  regional  characteristics  are:  (1)  "contiguous,"  referring  to  no 

more  than  four  touching  states;  (2)  "subcontinental"  as  in  the  case  of 
West  Africa;  (3)  "continental";  (4)  "thelassic,"  with  reference  to  coun- 
tries bordering  on  or  located  within  a semi -enclosed  sea;  and  (5)  "in- 
sulatory"  as  in  the  case  of  island  groups  in  the  Pacific.  Other  terms 
may  prove  to  be  more  satisfactory.  The  point  here  is  that  a more  de- 
scriptive lexicography  is  needed  for  regional  designators. 
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One  of  the  imponderables  associated  with  the  regional  concept  is 
the  existence  of  what  might  be  termed  "perceived"  regions.  How  do  na- 
tional leaders  perceive  the  region  of  which  they  are  a part?  Does  this 
perception  change  over  time?  While  such  questions  are  germaine  to  the 
general  socio-political  life  of  states,  they  would  also  apply  to  contig- 
uous marine  areas  as  well. 

One  of  the  more  rewarding  areas  for  future  regional  research  miglit 
be  in  connection  with  the  question,  how  do  islands  and  island  groups 
(particularly  those  well  away  from  the  continental  mainlands]  perceive 
the  marine  regions  of  which  they  are  a part?  While  the  land  areas  in- 
volved are  small,  the  extent  of  their  combined  economic  zones  may  be 
enormous.  If  they  possess  the  means  for  implementing  regulations 
against  certain  activities  by  outside  countries,  the  impacts  of  an  island 
grouping's  decisions  on  ocean  use  can  oe  considerable. 

Listed  below  are  a series  of  potential  consequences  of  marine 
regional  trends  over  the  coming  liccade  or  so.  Ihe  list  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  nor  are  the  individual  items  considered  in  detail.  Should 
this  report  have  been  completed  either  a >'ear  ago  or  a year  from  now, 
certain  aspects  of  the  listing  would  undoubtedly  be  different. 

1.  Regional  arrangements  for  granting  access  to  the  sea  and  its  re- 
sources to  land-locked  and  geographically-disadvantaged  states  will  pro- 
gress extremely  slowly,  if  at  all.  Bilateral  .igreements  arc  possible,  but 
multi -state  regional  systems  (except  in  the  instance  of  long-standing  ar- 
rangements in  l.urope)  which  impose  binding  obligations  on  coastal  states 
will  he  long  in  evolving. 
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2.  There  will  be  a gradual  development  of  regional  centers  for  such 
activities  as  data  compilation  and  assessment,  education  and  training,  and 
scientific  research.  The  growth  of  such  centers  will  be  supported  by  the 
UN  system;  countries  which  do  not  have  one  or  more  marine  centers  located 
within  their  borders  will  receive  some  forms  of  compensation  (again,  pos- 
sibly from  the  UN)  in  order  to  win  their  cooperation  in  the  regional 
activities . 

3.  There  may  be  a trend  toward  expanded  claims  to  competence  on 
the  part  of  regional  systems  based  on  the  existence  of  "special  circum- 
stances." Coastal  states  of  a regional  group  could,  for  example,  seek 

to  expand  their  areas  of  competence  within  their  combined  economic  zones. 

As  an  illustration,  the  littoral  states  of  the  Black  Sea  might  endeavor 
jointly  to  prevent  the  presence  in  that  area  of  certain  types  of  "poten- 
tial pollutant"  vessels  of  non-littoral  states,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
unique  ecology  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  special  environmental  prob- 
lems which  might  ensue  in  the  case  of  an  accident  involving  such 
vessels . 

The  states  of  a region  might  attempt,  again  on  tlie  basis  of  "special 
circumstance"  situations,  to  expand  the  geograpliic  limits  of  their  areas  of 
competence  beyond  200  miles  from  shore.  Such  could  be  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, off  Southeast  Asia  or  the  eastern  coast  of  South  .America,  where  the 
continental  shelf  extends  more  than  200  miles  from  the  coast,  and  where  re- 
gional control  over  commercial  fisheries  may  also  be  asserted  to  distances 
greater  than  200  miles  offshore.  Such  could  also  be  the  case  where  the 
discharge  of  oil,  even  beyond  the  200-mile  limit,  might  potentially  affect 
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the  economic  zone  waters  of  coastal  states,  because  of  the  movement  of  i 

/ 

ocean  currents.  | 

4.  There  may  also  be  a trend  toward  "comprehensive  use"  arrangements,  i 

particularly  in  certain  semi-enclosed  seas.  Such  arrangements  could  relate  ; 

to  a variety  of  activities  (e.g.,  fishing,  military  use,  scientific  re-  ■ 

search)  and  could  be  both  restrictive  and  developmental  in  nature.  Among 

the  potential  candidates  for  such  types  of  comprehensive  use  regimes  might 
be  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  (Arabian)  Gulf. 

5.  Another  form  of  regime  which  may  be  invoked  is  tliat  of  "zones  of 
peace"  for  certain  maritime  areas.  It  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  a 
variety  of  motives  behind  the  countries  seeking  such  a regime;  also  the 
chances  of  such  a regime  being  effectively  implemented  may  be  remote.  But 
as  a rallying  cry,  particularly  among  certain  non-maritime  states,  such  a 
proposal  could  have  considerable  effectiveness. 

6.  Because  of  the  potential  for  relatively  rapid  ideological  shifts 
in  the  governments  of  some  of  the  recently-independent  states,  particularly 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  it  is  possible  that  the  life  span  for  some  marine  re- 
gional arrangements  may  be  somewhat  limited.  For  example,  a shift  in  the 
leanings  of  a relatively  "new"  country  from  anti-Soviet  (or  Chinese)  to  a 
policy  favoring  one  of  these  countries  may  have  the  effect  of  disturbing 
the  country's  relations  with  neighboring  states  with  different  ideological 
leanings.  While  it  is  impossible  to  be  specific  about  such  eventualities 
for  particular  areas,  political  problems  such  as  these  have  had,  and  can 
continue  to  exert,  an  influence  on  multi-national  arrangements. 

7.  As  has  been  noted  repeatedly  in  this  report,  the  oiiportuni ties  for  | 

the  creation  of  restrictive  maritime  regimes  have  been  diminishci.]  by  the  j 

adoption  of  exclusive  economic  regimes.  Certain  countries,  in  particular,  ; 
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may  be  denied  access  to  large  areas.  Among  the  likely  candidates  for  ex- 
clusion from  regional  waters  or  regional  programs  are  Israel  and  South  Af- 
rica; other  states  may  in  time  join  the  list  of  "undesirables."  Shutting 
a country's  vessels  out  of  the  economic  zones  of  most  of  the  world's 
coastal  states  can  represent  a potent  political  action,  even  if  most  of  the 
states  involved  lack  the  capacity  to  enforce  the  restrictions.^  Similarly, 
denial  to  that  country  of  the  right  to  participate  in  marine  regional  pro- 
grams, even  with  respect  to  the  waters  adjoining  its  coast,  can  also  rep- 
resent a severe  cost. 
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Tootnotes 

^See  lidward  Miles,  "An  Assessment  of  the  Impact  of  Proposed  Changes  in 
the  l.avv  of  the  Sea  on  Regional  Fishery  Commissions,  on  FAO  Technical  Assis- 
tance Programmes  in  Fisheries  and  on  the  FAO  Committee  on  Fisheries  and  l>e- 
partment  of  Fisheries,"  unpublished  manuscript  (Seattle,  Washington:  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Institute  for  Marine  Studies,  December  1975). 

“One  provision  of  the  Convention  is  that  new  oil  tankers  of  over  70,000 
dwt  for  which  the  building  contract  is  placed  after  51  December  1975,  must 
be  fitted  witli  segregated  ballast  tanks  --  an  issue  some  U.S.  interests 
oppose . 

,'\mong  the  other  provisions  of  the  Convention  is  the  designation  of 
certain  maritime  regions  as  special  areas  in  which  oil  discharge  is  com- 
pletely prohibited  except  by  very  small  ships.  These  areas  include  the 
Mediterranean,  Black,  Baltic,  and  Red  seas,  the  Persian  (Arabian)  Culf, 
and  the  Culf  of  Oman. 

■’a  review  of  the  RSNT  reveals  the  use  of  the  following  terms,  and  the 
specific  articles  in  which  they  appear: 

Regional  (or  Region):  1-30;  11-53;  111-18,87,88 
Regional  and/or  Subregional:  11-51,52,59,106 
Regional  and/or  Global:  111-7,17,18,19,22 
Regional  and/or  International:  111-10,84 
Subregional,  Regional  and/or  Global:  111-50,107 
Bilateral,  Subregional  or  Regional:  11-58,110 
Bilateral,  Regional  and/or  Multilateral:  111-54,82 
Bilateral,  Regional  or  other  Multilateral:  111-67 

*i'his  Article,  as  noted  earlier,  calls  upon  states  of  a subregion  or 
region  to  share  in  the  exploitation  of  the  living  resources  of  their  econom- 
ic zones  with  "(d)eveloping  coastal  States ...  whose  geograjihica  1 j^eculiari- 
tics  make  such  States  dependent  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nutritional 
needs  of  their  population  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  living  resources  in 
the  exclusive  economic  zones  of  their  neighboring  States." 

■’For  discussions  of  the  effects  of  non-agreement  at  UNCLOS  111,  sec 
"The  Consccpjcnccs  of  Non-Agreement,"  in  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  ed..  The  Law  of 
the  Sea:  A Now  Geneva  Conference  (Kingston,  R.I.:  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Law  of  the  Sea  Institute,  1971),  pp.  1-77.  See  also  II.  Gary  Knight, 
Consequences  of  Non-Agreement  at  the  Tlnrd  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
fWashington,  D.C. : The  American  Society  of  International  Law,  1976);  and 
Lewis  M.  Alexander,  "Some  Consequences  of  Non-Agreement  at  U.NiiLOS  III," 
Marine  Technology  Society  .lournal  (forthcoming). 

^’it  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  coastal  states  of  the  world  adopt 
an  exclusive  economic  zone  out  to  a maximum  of  200  nautical  miles  from  shore, 
nearly  36  percent  of  the  world  ocean  would  be  included  within  national  lim- 
its. Sec  "Thooretical  Areal  Allocations  of  Seabed  for  (ioastal  States...," 
International  Boundary  Study,  Scries  A,  Limits  in  the  Seas.  No.  46,  August 
12,  1972.  (Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Geographer), 
p.  35. 


CHAPTER  5 

UNITED  STATES  INTERESTS  IN  MARINE  REGIONAL  SYSTEMS 

A descriptive  analysis  of  the  nature  of  marine  regional  systems,  and 
of  the  problems  they  are  intended  to  address,  does  little  to  answer  the 
question,  how  do  these  systems  --  both  existing  and  projected  --  impact 
on  the  interests  of  the  United  States?  What  aspects  of  the  global  region- 
alist  trend  are  particularly  germaine  to  the  U.S.  short-term  and  long-term 
objectives  as  they  are  now  perceived?  What  procedures  might  the  U.S.  adopt 
in  order  to  further  its  interests  in  these  regards? 

An  analytical  framework  for  considering  the  topic  of  U.S.  interests 
in  marine  regionalism  is  contained  within  the  general  concept  of  "national 
interest."  Frankel  suggests  the  definition  of  national  interest  as  "the 
general  and  continuing  ends  for  which  a nation  acts,"^  and  proceeds  to  dis- 
tinguish between  its  aspirational  and  operational  levels.  "On  the  aspira- 
tional  level,  national  interest  refers  to  the  vision  of  the  good  life,  to 

some  ideal  set  of  goals  which  the  state  would  like  to  realize  if  this  were 
2 

possible."  These  are  normally  long-term  interests,  rooted  in  history  and/ 
or  ideology,  and  are  determined  largely  by  political  will  rather  than  by 
capabilities.  A world  where  boundaries  are  secure,  and  territorial  con- 
flicts are  settled  peacefully  might  be  taken  as  an  "aspirational"  component 
of  the  U.S.  national  interest.  "On  the  operational  level,"  the  author 
goes  on  to  note,  "national  interests  refers  to  the  sum  total  of  interests 
and  policies  actually  being  pursued."'^  These  are  usually  short-term  in- 
terests, stemming  largely  from  considerations  of  expediency  or  necessity, 
and  determined  more  in  terms  of  capability  than  of  political  will.  Serious 
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consequences  may  arise  for  a country  if  a considerable  gap  exists  between 
its  aspirational  and  operational  goals. 

The  national  interest  concept  involves  both  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
interests,  the  latter  frequently  being  in  conflict  with  one  another.  For 
example,  one  aspirational  goal  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
oceans  might  be  seen  to  be  the  maximization  of  the  freedoms  of  the  high 
seas.  Yet  a recent  operational  goal  has  been  the  protection  of  domestic 
coastal  fisheries  through  the  establishment  of  a 200-mile  fisheries  conser- 
vation and  management  zone  (and  this  despite  the  strong  opposition  of  at 
least  one  domestic  fishing  group  --  the  distant-water  tuna  industry).  A 
relevant  question  here  is,  what  group  or  groups  articulate  the  "national 
interest"  in  a particular  activity  area,  at  a particular  point  in  time? 

Within  the  federal  government,  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  would 
seem  on  a number  of  occasions  to  vie  for  this  role. 

Within  the  overall  framework  of  U.S.  national  interest,  the  idea  of  a 
"national  ocean  interest"  should  be  identified.^  What  "general  and  con- 
tinuing ends"  does  the  United  States  seek  with  respect  to  the  oceans  and 
their  borderlands?  While  a "national  ocean  interest,"  as  a subset  of  tlie  total 
national  interest,  must  by  definition  be  consistent  witli  national  interest 
goals,  it  also  has  its  o\m  particular  concerns  and  potential  trade-offs.^ 

As  guidelines  for  analysis  in  determining  national  ocean  jiolicy,  the  follow- 
ing five  categories  of  objectives  are  suggested; 

1.  t’rotectio;i  of  national  security.  This  fundamental  objective  might 
be  thought  of  in  terms  of  (a)  protection  of  the  national  liomeland;  and 

(b)  sup[)ort  for  foreign  interests  relating  to  U.S.  security. 

2.  Promotion  of  economic  interests.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  from 
mar i ne- re lated  activities  is  linked  to  accessibility  to  marine  areas  and 
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resources  by  the  United  States,  to  the  dependence  of  the  U.S.  on  various 
marine  phenomena,  and  to  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  "investments"  whicJi 
must  be  made  in  order  to  realize  such  wealth. 

3.  hnvironmental  protection.  This  involves  pollution  control  and 
abatement,  conservation  of  both  renewable  and  non-renewable  resources,  and 
the  setting  aside  of  certain  "vulnerable”  areas  and  objects  in  the  interest 
of  future  benefits. 

4.  Acquisition  of  knowledge.  This  process  may  take  such  forms  as 
acquiring  knowledge  "for  knowledge's  sake,"  for  economic  or  military  pur- 
poses, in  the  interests  of  environmental  forecasting,  or  for  aestlietic 

or  other  gains. 

5.  furtherance  of  world  community  interests.  Through  support  of 
United  Nations  activities,  through  various  assistance  programs  to  develop- 
ing countries,  and  througli  other  measures  aimed  at  general  international 
improvement,  the  United  States  is  strongly  committed  to  this  type  of  ob- 
jective . 

These  general  goals  are  primarily  aspirational  in  nature,  and  may  at 
times  conflict  with  one  another.  Unilateral  action  by  tlie  United  States 
in  mining  the  manganese  nodules  of  the  deep  seabed  might  lie  seen  as  con- 
forming with  tlie  objectives  both  of  promoting  economic  interests  and  of 
furthering  national  security,  while  at  the  same  time  such  activity  could 
also  be  taken  as  being  inimical  to  world  community  interests,  particularly 
the  interests  of  countries  which  have  hoped  to  benefit  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  these  "common  lieritage  of  mankind"  resources.  But  even  though  they 
may  at  times  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  one  another,  these  topics  have 
value  in  providing  something  of  an  analytical  basis  for  discussing  the  com- 
ponents of  the  national  ocean  interest  concejit. 
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The  "nation;il  ocean  interest"  can  he  ()ursiiecl  at  any  one  of  four  levels 
of  oi>eration  --  unilateral,  hi  lateral,  multilateral,  or  jtlohal.  Ihe  levi'l 
selected  depends  largely  on  the  tyjie  of  pi-ohlenis  to  he  addressed.  At  all 
hut  the  unilateral  scale,  any  country  faces  two  functional  types  of  sys- 
tems --  restrictive  and  developmental . Kestrictive  arrangements  tend  to 
limit  freedom  of  action  in  the  oceans  for  all  or  some  outside  states.  De- 
velopmental arrangements,  on  the  other  hand,  involve  "investments"  by 
countries  in  order  to  aciiieve  some  common  goal  or  series  of  goals.  One  form 
of  restrictive  arrangement  might  be  a decision  by  the  littoral  states  of  ;i 
semi -one  1 osed  sea  to  ban  all  ships  of  non-littoral  countries  from  cai-ry- 
ing  out  sucli  activities  as  fishing  or  scientific  research  within  that  water 
body.  Since  the  extended  economic  zones  of  the  littoral  states  could  com- 
pletely close  off  the  waters  of  the  semi -enc 1 osed  sea,  the  joint  action  of 
the  littoral  states  could  curtail  various  uses  of  the  maritime  area  by  out- 
side powers.  A developmental  arrangement  might  be  a regional  fisheries  agree- 
ment, whereby  member  countries  undertake  joint  surveys  and  scientific  re- 
search efforts  in  the  interests  of  protecting  and  improving  stocks,  as  well 
as  engage  in  mutual  conservation  measures  such  as  the  establishment  of  catch 
cpiotas,  closed  .areas  and/or  seasons,  and  the  regulation  of  mesh  sizes. 

•Some  confusion  could  .arise  over  terminology,  since  "developmental" 
.arr.angements , as  in  the  conservation  example  noted  above,  may  involve 
restrictions  on  member  countries'  activities.  But  .a  distinction  between 
the  development.il  and  restrictive  types  of  systems  lies  in  the  issue  ol' 
intent.  Kere  restrictions  imposed  on  one  country  or  group  of  countries  to 
the  detriment  of  others,  or  are  they  Intended  for  the  general  good  of  all 
states?  Restrictive  arrangements  .are,  by  definition,  intended  to  be 
favor.able  to  some,  at  the  expense  of  others. 
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rhe  policies  of  the  United  States  toward  both  restrictive  and  develop- 
mental activities  in  the  oceans  should  be  seen  first  in  terms  of  alterna- 

tive responses  --  e.g.,  support,  opposition,  or  non-action;  and  second,  if 
action  is  called  for,  how  much  support  or  ojiposition  should  be  expended  and 
in  what  form?  The  choice  of  response  depends  in  part  on  the  nature  of  tiie 
marine  arrangements  themselves  which  arc  the  object  of  analysis,  and  in 
part  on  the  legal/political  oceanic  regime  of  the  future,  within  wiiich 
they  must  operate.  Should  a new  oceans  treaty,  based  largely  on  the  arti- 
cles of  the  RSNT,  eventuallv  come  into  force  for  the  United  States  and  for 
all  or  most  other  countries,  one  could  anticipate  future  marine  regional 
arrangements  with  at  least  some  bases  of  expectation,  since  a general 

Juridical  system  for  the  oceans  would  i>resumably  have  been  established. 

But  if  no  oceans  treaty  emerges  from  UNCLOS  III,  the  short-term  (and  per- 
h.ips  long-term)  conditions  of  the  future  law  of  the  sea  are  at  best  uncer- 
tain. for  example,  the  status  of  the  economic  zone  may  become  that  of  the 
territorial  sea,  with  restrictions  on  overflight  and  on  certain  fornis  of 
military  transit,  and  witli  no  recognition  of  the  principle  of  "ojitimum 
yield"  for  fisheries  in  the  zone  and  of  the  establishment  of  surplus  catches 
for  foreigners.  Individual  countries,  acting  alone  or  in  concert  with  tlieir 
neighbors,  will  be  forced  to  work  out  the  best  arrangements  of  whicli  they 
are  capable,  within  the  frameworks  of  loosel\-def ined  customar\'  interna- 
tional law,  and  of  what  tliey  perceive  to  be  within  their  own  best  interests. 
Restrictive  regional  systems  may  multiply,  and  aspirational  ocean  interests 
of  developed  maritime  states  may  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  operational  in- 
terests of  dcvelojiing  coastal  countries.  Under  these  conditions  the  U.S. 
must  devise  strategies  for  dealing  with  unilateral,  bilateral,  regional, 

;ind  jierhaps  global  ocean  arrangements  which  it  finds  to  be  inimical  to  its 
own  interests. 
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j A Conceptual  f'rainework  for  Analysis  of 

! U.S.  Interests  in  Marine  Regionalism 

j In  seeking  answers  to  questions  of  U.S.  interest  and  resiionsc  to  exist- 

i • ing  or  proposed  marine  regional  arrangements,  three  types  of  issues  should 

r 

' be  considered:  (1)  the  nature  of  a regional  system  in  terms  of  its  func- 

[ tions;  (2)  its  impact  on  U.S.  ocean  interests;  and  (3)  alternative  responses 

I by  the  United  States.  In  the  section  that  follows,  topics  are  arranged 

' according  to  the  funcJ'ional  aspects  of  regional  organizations. 

t 

I 

I Restrictive  Systems.  These,  as  noted  earlier,  serve  to  limit  freedoms  of 

i action  in  the  ocean.  A principal  form  of  distinction  among  restrictive  re- 

[ gional  arrangements  involves  the  countries  themselves  to  which  particular 

[ I restrictions  apply  or  do  not  apply.  In  other  words,  is  participation  in 

' certain  activities  forbidden  to  all  states,  or  to  some  and  not  others? 

; In  the  latter  case,  are  restrictions  placed  specifically  on  U.S.  activi- 

ties? Some  examples  may  serve  to  point  up  this  distinction. 

1.  Restrictions  applied  to  all  countries.  In  the  Antarctic,  military 

activities,  as  noted  earlier,  are  unlawful  for  all  member  states  of  the  19bl 

i 

1 Antarctic  Treaty.  So  too  are  efforts  to  establish  or  enforce  territorial 

I 

■ claims  in  Antarctica  by  member  countries.  The  United  States  is  a signatory 

I to  the  Treaty,  and  it  would  seem  at  this  time  to  be  in  the  U.S.  interest 

; to  refrain  from  advancing  territorial  claims  of  its  own  south  of  60°S.  Lat . , 

I or  from  supporting  other  countries'  claims.  Not  only  arc  U.S.  security  in- 

terests served  by  a continuation  of  the  Treaty,  but  so  too  arc  the  interests 
' of  tlie  other  signatory  countries.  I'urther,  the  Treaty's  terms  permit  tlie 

j United  States  to  actively  carry  out  scientific  research  in  tlie  area. 

I 

I I'he  Antarctic  treaty  may  terminate  in  1991.  liven  before  that  time  its 

j tenns  may  require  revision,  in  part  because  of  the  active  interests  of  some 
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states  in  the  living  and  non-living  resources  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
Treaty.  Thus  the  United  States  must  weigh  such  questions  with  regard  to 
the  Treaty  arrangements  as  (1)  should  the  Treaty  be  renewed  after  its  30- 
year  life-span;  (2)  what  clianges  should  be  made  in  its  articles  even  prior 
to  1991;  (3)  ought  the  United  States  to  materially  increase  the  funds  al- 
lotted to  its  scientific  activities  in  the  Antarctic;  and  (4)  what  responses 
should  be  made  to  a possible  territorial  or  resource  claim  in  the  area  by 
another  power? 

A number  of  "universal  restriction"  arrangements  apply,  or  could  poten- 
tially affect,  military  activities.  There  is,  for  example,  the  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion declaring  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  a "Zone  of  Peace."  Given  the  exis- 
tence of  U.S.  plans  for  a military  base  in  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  such  a 
regime,  as  proposed  by  the  Declaration,  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
U.S.  operational  interests  there.  Indeed,  the  whole  issue  of  zones  of 
peace  may  prove  difficult  to  accommodate.  Countries  witliout  nuclear  capa- 
bilities, for  example,  might,  in  concert  with  one  another,  seek  to  ban  all 
nuclear-powered  vessels  from  their  common  economic  zones  on  the  grounds  of 
environmental  protection.  Although  the  restrictions  would  apply  universally, 
tlie  impacts  would  be  uneven,  since  the  principal  countries  affected  would 
be  those  witli  nuclear  capabilities. 

Universal  restrictions  on  the  transit  of  warships,  submarines,  and 
potentially-polluting  commercial  vessels  through  certain  international 
straits  or  tlirough  the  inter-island  waters  of  archipelagos  would  also  be 
detrimental  to  the  operational  interests  of  only  a relatively  small  number 
of  states,  even  though  the  constraints  would  apply  equally  to  the  vessels 
of  all  countries.  In  otlier  words,  although  certain  regional  systems  are 


establislied  whose  restrictions  are  seemingly  universal  in  nature,  care  must 
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be  taken  to  identify  those  countries  whose  ocean  interests  arc  particularly 
affected  adversely. 

2 . Res t r i ct i ons  limited  to  certain  countries. 

a.  United  States  not  restricted.  Here,  as  in  cases  noted  above, 
a principal  form  of  restrictive  regional  system  are  those  associated  with 
military  activities,  as,  for  e.xample,  in  the  case  of  the  Nortli  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  In  this  instance,  non-member  countries  cannot 
participate  in  military  exercises,  nor  share  in  the  exchange  of  defense 


data . 

In  another  activity  area,  the  International  Pacific  Halibut  and  Paci- 
fic Salmon  Tisherics  Commissions  each  have  limited  memberships,  as  docs 
also  the  North  I’acific  Pur  Seal  Commission.  Thus  the  United  States  bene-  g 

fits  from  the  limited  number  of  states  participating  in  the  fisheries. 

The  establishment  of  200-mile  fisheries  zones  by  both  the  II. S.  and  Canada 
could  mean  that  in  future  years  joint  fisheries  management  systems  might 
be  established  for  certain  stocks,  with  other  countries  barred  from  par- 
ticipation. In  this  way  the  United  States  and  Canada  could  partake  of  the 
ofiportun i t ies  offered  by  effective  management  of  the  living  resources  of 
North  American  coastal  waters,  wliilc  enjoying  the  protection  offered  b\' 
an  exclusionary  regime. 

Still  another  situation,  and  one  in  which  the  status  of  U.S.  "inclu-  | 

sion"  or  "exclusion"  is  as  yet  undetermined,  relates  to  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  to  the  iiossibility  of  a "matrimonial"  system  being  established  there 
with  respect  to  commercial  fisheries.  Under  such  a regime,  littoral  countries 
won  kl  share  in  the  exploitation  of  the  fisheries  resources  beyond  the  12- 
mile  limits,  but  participation  by  outsidei's  would  he  forbidden.  Would  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  its  control  over  Puerto  Rico,  qualify  as  a 
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littoral  state,  and  thus  be  eligible  for  part icijiaticn?  And  would  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  with  its  not- inconsiderable  fisheries  resources,  be  considered 
within  the  matrimonial  regime  --  in  which  case  the  United  States  would  cer- 
tainly be  included  as  a member  state,  at  least  so  far  as  that  body  of  wa- 
ter is  concerned? 

Looking  ahead,  to  a world  in  which  all  or  most  states  claim  an  ex- 
tended economic  zone,  and  in  which  perhaps  no  new  oceans  treaty  is  forth- 
coming, it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  to  participate  in 
a number  of  restrictive  regional  systems  from  which  potential  competitors 
are  excluded.  Among  these  might,  as  in  the  past,  be  military  arrangements, 
particularly  for  the  seas  bordering  North  America.  Fisheries  arrangements 
could  also  be  worked  out,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  U.S.  coastal  activi- 
ties in  the  waters  off  the  immediate  neighbors  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  Bahamas,  but  also  with  respect  to  more  distant  fish- 
eries, such  as  those  of  U.S.  shrimpers  in  the  Caribbean,  or  of  tuna  fleets 
in  the  east-central  Atlantic.  Sports  fishermen  may  in  time  travel  some 
distance  from  the  U.S.  coast,  and  desire  certain  ty]5es  of  regional  arrange- 
ments to  protect  their  interests,  particularly  vis-a-vis  commercial  fishing 
activities  from  other  distant-water  states. 

Attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  the  possibilities  of  restrictive- 
type  regional  arrangements,  involving  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries bordering  on  an  area  of  scientific  concern  to  the  U.S.  oceanographic 
community,  i he  potential  might  exist  for  United  States  assistance  to  such  | 

countries  in  scientific  education  and  training,  and  in  other  forms  of  tech- 
nologic;il  transfer  --  including  assistance  in  the  development  of  regional 
science  centers  --  in  exchange  for  permission  for  U.S.  oceanographic  groups 


Jk 


to  carry  out  rese.arcli  in  the  countries'  economic  zones. 
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h.  Restrictions  ap])lied  to  the  United  States.  Althouj;ti  there  are 
not  many  marine  regional  systems  at  present  from  whicli  the  United  States  is 
del  iher.ately  excluded,  a numljer  will  probabls’  develoji  in  coming  years  as  a 
result  of  the  general  adoption  by  coastal  countries  of  exclusive  economic 
zones.  One  question  to  be  addressed  in  the  case  of  such  situations,  is 
whether  exclusion  is  really  detrimental  to  United  States  interests.  Uo 
competing  major  powers  participate  in  the  arrangement,  and  derive  benefits 
therefrom  which  the  U.S.  should  also  try  to  enjoy?  A second  question  would 
then  be,  what  are  the  costs  of  entry  for  the  U.S.  into  the  regional  system, 
assuming  entry  is  at  all  possible? 

The  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Conference  on  the  Use  and  Conservation 
of  the  Marine  Resources  of  the  South  Pacific  (PCSP)  is  a restrictive  re- 
gional organization,  limited  to  the  states  of  Cliile,  Peru,  and  Heuador. 

U.S.  entry  at  this  time  would  appear  to  bo  virtually  imj^ossible;  in  the 
absence  of  a new  oceans  treaty,  however,  the  United  States  might  wish  some- 
how to  participate  with  the  member  states  of  PCSP  in  the  management  of  the 
fisheries  stocks  (particularly  tuna)  in  their  offshore  waters. In  such  a 
case,  the  issue  of  costs  of  entry  might  then  arise. 

rhe  activities  associated  with  PCSP  do  not  directly  involve  tlie  Soviet 
Uniot).  Hut  there  .are  other  cases  in  which  exclusionary  regional  systems 
h.ive,  or  could,  ticveIo]i  wliich  might  i)e  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union,  vis-a-vis  those  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  concerns  the  "regional”  seas  bordering  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  which  the 
warships  of  non-littoral  countries  arc  excluded.'  An  extension  of  the  "re- 


i 


gion.il  sen"  concept  to  such  water  bodies  as  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas  and 
the  Sea  of  .Japan  might  be  seen  as  a serious  blow  to  U.S.  military  concerns. 
Or  consider  the  possibility  of  a Med  i terrane.an  regional  system  being  estab- 
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lished,  of  which  the  Soviets  are  participants,  which  places  restrictions  on 
the  activities  of  non-littoral  countries  with  respect  to  fishing,  scientific 
research,  or  military  activities  within  the  Mediterranean.  U.S.  interests 
would  certainly  be  affected,  and  the  United  States  would  inevitably  be 
faced  with  the  need  to  consider  the  "costs"  of  obtaining  entry  into  such 
a group,  or  of  non-compliance  with  its  restrictions.  What  is  true  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  also  hold  for  other  semi-enclosed  seas  as  well,  such  as 
the  South  China  and  East  China  seas,  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Persian  (Arabian) 
Gulf.^ 

Two  points  should  be  remembered  about  potential  regional  arrangements 
whicli  restrict  activities  of  vessels  from  the  United  States  and  from  other 
countries  closely  allied  to  the  U.S.  In  the  absence  of  a new  oceans  treaty, 
coastal  countries  might  claim  complete  sovereignty  in  their  exclusive  economic 
zones,  subject  only  to  the  proviso  of  innocent  passage.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  U.S.  would  have  to  weigh  carefully  its  response  to  certain  forms 
of  restrictive  regimes,  including  a response  of  non-compliance,  backed  up 
by  military  force.  A second  point  is  that  unacceptable  restrictions  might 
be  imposed  regionally  by  countries  other  than  the  "major  powers,"  with 
the  result  that  certain  regional  "leaders"  could  in  time  emerge,  with 
whom  the  U.S.  could  face  confrontations.  While  it  is  obviously  dangerous 
to  anticipate  which  specific  states  might  adopt  such  leadership  positions, 
a review  of  global  conditions  could  identify  certain  countries  which  would 
possibly  have  the  location  and  relative  power  potential  to  qualify  for  posi- 
tions of  marine  regional  leadership.  A number  of  possible  regional  loaders 
were  suggested  on  pages  44  and  115.  To  those  lists  might  be  added  Indonesia, 
India,  Venezuela,  and  Soutli  Africa. 
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Developmental  Systems . In  contrast  with  the  restrictive  regional  systems 
are  those  involving  "investments"  to  achieve  certain  goals.  Among  the  goals 
arc  fislie?-ies  conservation  and  management,  pollution  control  and  abatement, 
tile  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,  technology  transfer,  navigational 
safety,  tlie  peaceful  settlement  of  mar i no- re  1 ated  issues,  and  access  to  the 
sea  and  its  resources  for  land-locked  and  geograpliical ly-di sadvantaged  states. 
In  time,  otlier  developmental  issues  may  evolve  with  respect  to  the  sea. 

Altliough  certain  goals  may  be  explicitly  stated  for  a regional  devel- 
opment system,  others  may  be  implied.  I-'or  example,  pollution  control  and 
abatement  plans  for  the  Mediterranean,  as  embodied  in  the  "Mediterranean 
Action  Plan,"  carry  with  them  the  potential  for  teclinology  transfer  from 
the  developed  countries  of  the  northern  rim  of  tlie  basin  to  developing  coun- 
tries on  the  southern  rim,  as  well  as  of  increased  oceanograplii c knowledge 
of  the  Mediterranean  waters.  A regional  system  for  access  to  tlie  sea  for 
one  or  more  land-locked  states  may  have  economic  and  political  pay-offs  as 
well,  in  terms  of  improved  interactions  among  the  states  involved. 

A number  of  general  questions  arise  from  a consideration  of  national 
interests  with  respect  to  marine  developmental  systems.  What  forms  of  in- 
vestment are  required?  Who  are  the  principal  investors,  and  wliat  countries 
the  principal  beneficiaries?  To  what  extent  do  investments  in  regional  de- 
velopment systems  detract  from  a country's  investments  in  its  own  domestic 
activities?  The  answers  to  such  questions  lie  in  part  in  some  form  of  cost/ 
benefit  analysis,  which  considers  both  direct  and  indirect  costs,  as  well 
as  direct  and  intlirect  benefits.  Unfortunately,  most  decisions  concerning 
II. S.  involvement  in  marine  developmental  arrangements  seem  to  liave  been 
readied  without  the  benefit  of  such  analysis. 

It  is  not  tlie  intent  here  to  propose  an  analytical  scheme  for  assessing 
II. S.  interests  in  developmental  arrangements.  Projects  of  this  type  should 
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ideally  be  carried  out  by  multi-disciplinary  teams,  comprising  economists, 
political  scientists,  and  professionals  in  the  particular  activity  area 
under  consideration.  Some  of  tlte  alternative  goals  of  such  an  arrangement 
liave  already  been  noted.  Forms  of  "investment"  on  the  ]iart  of  tlie  United 
States  and  of  other  countries  might  include  the  expenditure  of  funds,  the 
use  of  trained  personnel  and  of  equipment  (including  ships),  tlie  passage 
of  restrictive  legislation  in  the  interests  of  conservation  and  management, 
adherence  to  regional  rules  and  regulations  liy  11. S.  citizens,  the  sharing 
of  knowledge  and  of  authority  among  member  states,  and  the  use  of  member 
countries'  territory  or  economic  zones  for  developmental  purposes.  In  some 
cases,  "investment"  is  limited,  and  must  be  allocated  among  competitive 
users.  Such  would  be  the  case  for  the  expenditure  of  funds,  or  the  use  of 
personnel  or  ship  time.  In  other  instances,  such  as  tlie  sharing  of  authority 
or  the  use  of  member  states'  territory  or  economic  zones,  the  investment 
need  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  other  uses.  il 

Presumably  the  United  States  would  be  supjiortive  of  any  marine  regional 
development  system,  so  long  as  U.S.  interests  were  not  jeopardized.  Zam- 
bia's concern  for  access  to  the  sea,  the  moves  of  the  Baltic  states  toward 
environmental  protection  in  that  water  bod\-,  the  efforts  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  states  through  CCOP  to  explore  for  offshore  hydrocarlions  --  tliese  and 
similar  activities  would  appear  to  further  international  interests,  and  at 
the  same  time  pose  no  threat  to  U.S.  interests.  They  could  receive  the 
"moral"  support  of  the  United  States,  witli  no  appreciable  expenditure  of 
U.S.  effort. 

But  conditions,  of  course,  may  change.  Zambia  miglit  seek  active  U.S. 
su])port  for  its  efforts  toward  regional  action  (thereby  involving  U.S. 
relations  with  Tanzania,  Mozambique,  and  Angola);  tlie  Baltic  states,  in  the 
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intcrests  of  pollution  control,  may  jilan  restrictions  on  tlio  passage  tlirou^;li 
that  sea  of  certain  potentially-polluting  vessels;  tlie  Southeast  Asian  coun 
tries  could  reeptest  a substantial  increase  in  fundinj;  for  their  exploration 
activities  throutjh  IOC  or  UNDP.  At  such  times  the  U.S.  must  ask  itself 
what  increases  in  developmental  support  it  is  prepared  to  make. 

The  same  is,  of  course,  true  with  respect  to  regional  arrangements  of 
which  the  United  States  is  itself  a part  i ci]tant . ilow  much  assistance  should 
we  render  to  lOCAlUBli?  What  new  responsibilities  might  we  assume  with 
resjK'ct  to  lATTC?  The  answers  to  such  questions  involve  not  only  the  level 
of  input  by  the  United  States  relative  to  that  of  other  member  countries, 
but  also,  domestically,  liow  much  of  tlie  federal  budget  should  go  toward 
international  development  activities?  Altliough  issues  such  as  these  are 
answered  primarily  at  the  political  level,  concerned  professional  groups 
can  provide  input  into  the  decisions  through  careful  analytical  studies  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  actions. 

U.S.  Response  to  New  Forms  of  Regional  Arrangements 

In  assessing  its  potential  interests  in,  and  responses  to,  regional 
development  arrangements  in  the  oceans,  the  United  States  must  first  con- 
sider the  region.'il  situation  as  it  now  exists,  and  then  anticipate  what 
new  types  of  arrangements  may  come  into  being.  This  report  has  gone  fairly 
intensively  into  the  issue  of  existing  arrangements.  Most  of  tliese  occur 
outside  the  framework  of  UNCLOS  III.  Some  are  the  result  of  actions  by  the 
states  concerned;  others  have  been  generated  by  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies.  Developmental  arrangements  to  date  involve  primarily 
fisheries  conservation  and  management,  environmental  protection,  and  the 
ac<piisition  of  knowledge,  liotli  through  oceanographic  research,  and  through 
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various  forms  of  data  collection.  The  United  States  actively  supports  rc- 

' gional  efforts  in  all  of  these  activities  fields. 

i 

: With  respect  to  yet  another  form  of  regional  development,  there  are 

[ to  date  no  binding  procedures  for  granting  access  to  the  sea  for  land- 

locked states,  nor  have  any  arrangements  been  worked  out  whereby  land- 
locked and  geographically-disadvantaged  states  would  acquire  access  to  tlie 

9 

resources  of  other  states'  economic  zones.  In  the  absence  of  an  oceans 
treaty,  such  forms  of  access  will  probably  be  worked  out  only  on  a case-by- 
case  basis.  Again,  tlie  United  States  would  probably  continue  to  support 
efforts  at  regional  solutions  to  the  access  jiroblem,  although  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  issue  would  seem  to  have  little  direct  effect  on  U.S.  activ- 
I i t ies  . 

I 

liven  existing  marine  regional  development  arrangements  are  being  af- 
fected by  new  law  of  the  sea  developments,  particularly  the  move  toward 
200-mi le  zones.  Already  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  fisheries, as  evi- 
denced l)y  the  recent  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  ICNAF.  Should 
this  trend  continue,  the  few  regulatory  powers  other  regional  fisheries 
units  have  acquired  may  soon  be  removed,  leaving  only  the  IWC  --  whose  super- 
visory objects  travel  for  the  most  part  beyond  200-mile  limits  --  as  a se- 
I 

rious  regulatory  fisheries  body. 

1 Since  coastal  states  may  soon  claim  jurisdiction  over  environmental 

control  and  scientific  research  within  tlieir  exclusive  economic  zones,  it 
may  turn  out  tliat  some  regional  pollution  control  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion systems  could  in  time  come  under  ]iressures  for  revision.  One  particu- 
l;ir  instance  where  tliis  miglit  liappcn  would  be  with  respect  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  "double  standards"  concerning  pollution  control  in  the  economic 
; zones  of  developing  coastal  states  --  one  set  of  standards  witii  respect  to 
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ships  from  the  developing  countries,  and  another  set  for  those  from  dcvel- 

, I 

oped  states. 

So  far  as  new  developmental  arrangements  are  concerned,  governments 
will,  of  course,  have  to  ask  themselves  (particularly  in  the  light  of  their 
new  jurisdictions  in  the  economic  zone)  what  forms  of  regional  coopera- 
I tion  would  seem  to  them  to  be  in  their  own  best  interests,  k good  case 

could  be  made  for  joint  fisheries  management  schemes,  involving  the  economic 
zones  of  several  contiguous  states,  although  here  the  role  of  development 
may  become  entwined  with  that  of  restrictions  on  access  to  the  surplus  re- 
sources by  all  or  some  states.  Regional  approaches  to  environmental  con- 
trol problems  would  also  seem  logical,  but  such  initiatives  may  be  affected, 

I first,  by  the  fact  that  some  marine  areas  are  not  nearly  as  threatened  by 

pollution  as  are  others^^;  and  second,  by  the  reluctance  of  many  countries 
to  "invest"  substantially  in  pollution-control  activities,  except  through 
the  efforts  and  support  of  outside  agencies. 

What  then  might  be  some  aspects  of  the  IJ.S.  interest  in  future  marine 
regional  development  systems?  One  is  that  tlie  United  States  sliould  strongl_\- 
support  the  regional  development  concept,  and  should,  where  possible,  par- 
ticipate in  such  systems.  Closing  off  36  percent  of  ocean  space  within  eco- 
nomic zones  or  other  national  limits  could  lead  in  time  to  considerable 
degradation  of  the  marine  environment  and  marine  resources,  unless  coastal 
states  are  encouraged  to  join  and  participate  in  developmental  arrangements. 
Developing  countries  in  particular  may  be  reluctant  to  allow  infringements 
on  their  newly-won  rights  in  the  economic  zone,  througli  adherence  to  such 
1 regional  schemes,  and  the  U..S.  could  provide  an  excellent  example  of  re- 

straint by  supporting  multi-national  institutions  whose  conservation  and 
management  standards  arc  accepted  by  the  IJ.S.  and  applied  to  its  own  na- 


tional waters. 
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At  the  same  time  the  U.S.  should  seek  to  accommodate  international  in- 
terests with  those  of  its  domestic  users,  thus  giving  the  federal  govern- 
ment greater  flexibility  in  its  negotiations  with  other  countries  of  the 
region.  And,  along  with  encouraging  specific  developmental  programs,  the 
United  States  should  also  support  the  international  bodies  which  help  to 
develop  these  programs  --  among  them  IINIIP,  FAO's  Fisheries  Division,  and 
IOC.  Many  projects  which  these  organizations  have  initiated  have  received 
funding  from  UNDP  --  another  unit  which  is  worthy  of  support.  Here  again, 
it  should  be  noted  that  we  may  be  witnessing  the  start  of  an  "era  of  ocean 
nationalism"  as  the  coming  of  the  exclusive  economic  zone  is  linked  with 
what  may  well  be  a breakdown  in  negotiations  at  UNCLOS  III.  Under  condi- 
tions of  nationalism,  regional  (and  global)  developmental  efforts  may,  at 
least  in  the  short-term,  tend  to  fare  badly. 

In  addition  to  supporting  development  systems,  the  U.S.  should  try  to 
avoid  their  being  used  for  political  purposes.  At  times  such  use  might 
seem  to  be  beneficial  to  U.S.  interests,  vis-a-vis  those  of  competing  major 
powers;  but  there  would  often  be  cases  where  the  opposite  would  be  true. 
Member  states  of  a regional  grouping  might  withdraw  or  diminish  support 
for  its  objectives,  on  the  grounds  of  its  political  character.  Further, 
a regional  development  arrangement  which,  in  effect,  becomes  "politicized," 
could  begin  to  adopt  restrictive  measures  --  some  of  them  perhaps  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

Summary 


In  this  chapter  we  have  considered  various  aspects  of  the  national 
ocean  interest  of  the  United  States  with  respect  both  to  restrictive  and 
developmental  forms  of  marine  regional  arrangements.  Through  the  various 
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an.'i  1 yt  i c;i  1 frameworks  which  liave  been  sup,gested  for  assessment  ami  decision- 
making,  witli  rcgaT'd  to  II. S.  action,  the  following  points  seem  to  emerge. 

1.  file  United  States  must  anticipate  ocean  management  issues  in  terms 
of  a variety  of  approaclies,  ranging  from  unilateral  action  to  global  co- 
operation. liven  if  regional  action  is  anticipated,  there  is  generally  a 
wide  variety  of  choices,  both  with  respect  to  the  geographic  e.xtent  of  the 
"region"  involved  and  to  the  institutional  mechanisms  selected  for  manage- 
ment [nirposcs. 

2.  II. S.  officials  would  seem,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  to  be  faced 
with  a finite  number  of  categories  of  marine  regional  arrangements,  whether 
these  he  restrictive  or  developmental  in  nature.  The  principal  categories 
are  as  follows: 

a.  Tishcries  Conservation  and  Management.  Since  most  of  the  world's 
commercial  catch  is  within  200  miles  of  the  coast,  it  follows  that  tlic  re- 
gional fisheries  organizations  of  the  future  will  face  the  jiroblems  of  coastal 
state  Jurisdiction.  I'or  most  areas  of  the  world.  United  States  fisheries 
interests  are  not  directly  involved  in  regional  action.  hut  the  interests 
of  our  allies  (e.g.,  .lajian.  United  Kingdom,  Republic  of  Korea!  may  he  di- 
rectly affected.  And  in  the  case  of  tuna,  shrimp,  lobster  (in  the  Bahamas), 
salmon,  and  whales,  our  own  concerns  are  strong.  Further,  it  is  to  our 
interests  to  accomplish  what  we  can  in  supporting  the  development  of  com- 
mercial fisheries  of  the  developing  states.  Therefore  we  should  actively 
support  regional  fisheries  organizations  and  the  principle  of  full  utiliza- 
tion of  fisheries  within  the  framework  of  optimal  yield. 

h.  Sc  i ent  i f i c Research.  A major  interest  of  the  U.S.  oceatis  com- 
munity IS  maximization  of  the  freedom  of  scientific  research  in  maritime 


areas  beyond  the  U.S.  coastal  waters. 


To  this  end,  the  United  States  should 
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support  the  regional  research  activities  of  lOf,  since  participation  in  lOO 
sponsoreti  programs  helps  to  alleviate  the  access  problem  in  foreign  economic 
zones.  But  two  other  avenues  are  also  open.  One  is  U.S.  participation  in 
foreign  regional  science  activities  as  they  may  develop  in  the  future,  in- 
cluding possible  support  for  tlie  establishment  of  regional  science  centers 
in  the  developing  world.  Another  course  of  action  is  to  encourage  the  ed- 
ucation and  training  of  marine  scientists  from  the  developing  countries  in 
tlie  United  States  (and  maintaining  contacts  with,  and  support  for,  the 
graduates  after  they  have  returned  to  tiiei r own  countries)  in  order  to 
strengthen  personal  and  institutional  ties  between  the  U.S.  ocean  science 
community  and  the  developing  states.  A variation  of  this  might  bo  for  U.S. 
oceanographic  institutions  to  modify  somewhat  their  offerings  so  as  to  meet 
the  ocean  science  needs  of  developing  states.  Rather  than  expose  all  in- 
coming students  to  highly-complex  oceanographic  and  instrumentation  issues, 
some  attempt  might  be  made  to  introduce  them  to  more  fundamental  aspects  of 
pollution  control,  aquaculture,  and  coastal  zone  management  which  are  ger- 
maine  to  the  real-world  conditions  of  the  countries  from  which  tliey  come. 

c.  linvi ronmental  Control.  The  United  States  should  be  particu- 
larly concerned  with  regional  environmental  control  efforts,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  general  support  for  efforts  to  improve  the  marine  environment, 
but  also  because  many  of  tlie  perceived  potential  polluters  in  foreign  re- 
gions may  bo  U.S.  ships,  or  vessels  travelling  to  U.S.  ports.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  nuclear-powered  vessels,  tankers,  and  l.NC 
ships.  The  assertion  that  U.S.  military  vessels  enjoy  sovereign  immunity 
in  foreign  states'  waters  may  prove  to  be  somewliat  illusory.  fhe  U.S.  must 
watch  closely  regional  action,  both  within  and  outside  the  fr.amcwork  of 
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IMCO  Conventions,  to  restrict  access  of  vessels  associated  witli  tlic  United 
States,  on  the  grounds  of  environmental  hazards. 

d.  liducation  and  I'raining.  As  noted  earlier,  the  U.S.  might,  for 
a relatively  small  investment,  reap  considerable  benefits  through  education 
and  training,  and  through  other  forms  of  "technology  transfer"  involving 
the  developing  countries.  Th.e  contacts  established  could  not  only  counter 
similar  education  and  training  projects  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  and  otlier  states;  they  might  also  ease  the  problem  of  access,  par- 
ticularly of  U.S.  oceanographic  vessels,  in  the  foreign  states'  economic- 
zones  . 

e.  Military  Uses.  The  United  States  may  he  faced  with  an  in- 
creasing number  of  resolutions  for  establishing  certain  maritime  areas  as 
"zones  of  peace."  Already  this  has  occurred  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  it  may 
soon  develop  in  the  South  China  Sea.  The  list  of  potential  peace  zones  is 
long,  and  could  include  such  maritime  areas  as  tlie  Red  Sea,  the  I’ersian 
(Arabian)  Culf,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  U.S.  response 
might  be  that  defense  is  a global  issue,  and  tliat  any  military  steps  the 
United  States  takes  within  the  framework  of  its  national  interest,  are 
basically  a response  to  Soviet  actions. 

Another  concern  is  the  problem  of  "closed"  or  "regional"  seas 
contiguous  to  tlie  Soviet  Union.  Tlie  U.S.  must  retain  the  right  of  access 
to  these  waters,  even  when  they  become  a part  of  the  littoral  states'  eco- 
nomic zones.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  I’eoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  will,  in  time,  seek  some  sort  of  restricted  regime  for  the 
seas  contiguous  to  its  territory. 

f.  Navig:it ion . Regional  action  with  respect  to  commercial  ship- 
ping may  be  of  three  tv-pcs.  i'hc  first  course  is  the  establishment  of  re- 
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gional  ports,  such  as  superports  or  ports  for  tlie  handling  of  containerized 
cargo.  Because  of  its  global  interests,  the  United  States  sliould  actively 
support  those  proposals  for  regional  coordination  which  seem  to  coincide 
with  its  own  interests. 

Countries  may  also  band  together  to  improve  channels,  navi- 
gational aids,  traffic  separation  schemes,  etc.  These  activities  may  di- 
rectly affect  U.S.  shipping  interests,  and  support  should  be  given  or  with- 
held, according  to  wliat  appears  to  be  the  most  advantageous  proposals. 

Finally,  tlie  issue  of  transit  through  international  straits 
is  of  importance.  For  non-military  vessels  there  is  the  problem  of  sea- 
lanes  and  traffic  separation  schemes,  and  tlie  promulgation  of  rules  relat- 
ing to  potential  pollutants.  The  possibility  of  regional  management  schemes 
For  certain  straits  might  result  in  unwarranted  restrictions,  and  should 
t)c  a matter  of  considerable  concern  to  U.S.  officials. 

g.  Resource  Development.  There  already  exist  a number  of  proj- 
ects involving  the  development  of  fisheries  or  mineral  exploitation  on  a re- 
gional scale.  Most  of  these  are  supported  by  UNDl’.  Assuming  the  regional 
projects  are  vialile,  this  would  seem  to  be  a worthwhile  method  of  marine 
resource  tievelopment , and  should  be  supported  by  the  United  States. 

h.  Dispute  Settlement.  A regional  approach  to  tlie  settlement 
of  offshore  boundaries  and  other  forms  of  ocean-related  disputes  may  in 
time  evolve  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  i'lie  United  States  should  wel- 
come such  actions  as  contributing  toward  general  peace  nd  stability. 

i . band-  hocked  and  Ueograpli  i cal  ly-Di  sadvant,  t;t~d  States  . The 


United  States  has  no  land-locked  countries  anywhere  near  its  territory, 
although  nations  such  as  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  and  possibly 
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Cuba,  could,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  claim  designation  as  gcograpliically- 
d i sail  vant  aged . Ciiven  this  status  they  might  demand  priority  rights  witli 
respect  to  surplus  stocks  in  tl.S.  coastal  waters,  or  they  miglit  insist  on 
"equitable  treatment"  with  U.S.  nationals  in  the  general  exploitation  of 
fisheries  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  issues  involving  U.S.  coastal  waters,  tlie 
United  States  should  weigh  carefully  whether  or  not  to  actively  support 
the  access  demands  of  land-locked  and  geographically-disadvantaged  states 
in  otlier  parts  of  the  world.  The  principles  of  equity  may,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  weigh  in  favor  of  the  special  rights  of  such  countries.  Rut  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  transit  states  must  also  he  considered.  How 
can  Zaire,  with  an  almost  non-existent  economic  zone,  respond  to  the  de- 
mands of  its  five  contiguous  land-locked  states?  Should  our  relations 
with  Rrazil  and  Argentina,  or  with  India,  be  jeopardized  by  the  access 
demands  of  their  neighboring  land-locked  states? 

i.  Other  Regional  Arrangements.  Under  this  heading  come  tlie 
\ntarctic  Treaty,  and  regional  arrangements  to  prevent  nuisances,  develop 
energy,  zone  ocean  areas,  regulate  the  uses  of  undersea  features,  etc. 

Witii  imagination,  one  can  conceive  of  any  number  of  applications  to  which 
the  regional  concept  can  be  put. 

With  respect  to  Antarctica,  the  United  States  would  seem  to 
have  three  [irimary  objectives:  fl)  maintain  the  area  for  peaceful  purposes 

only;  (2)  continue  the  current  regime  of  scientific  research;  and  (3)  up- 
hold the  principle  of  non- rccogni t i on  of  territorial  claims.  Within  the 
framework  of  these  objectives,  other  provisions  may  be  made  for  resource 
utilization,  or  for  the  inclusion  of  new  states  into  the  Antarctic  Treaty 


group. 
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Tt  Lj  difficult  to  speculate  on  the  positions  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  other  potential  regional  arrangements,  without  knowing  the 
content  of  such  units.  But  it  might  be  taken  as  a generalization  that  the 
United  States  should  adhere  to  its  traditional  principle  of  maximizing 
freedom  of  action  in  the  oceans,  unless  some  compelling  countcr-agrument 
is  recognized.  The  primacy  of  tJie  United  States  in  most  ocean-oriented 
activities  dictates  this  "freedom"  principle.  Any  action  by  regional  groups 
to  restrict  freedom  of  access  should  be  viewed  with  considerable  concern. 

3.  Diplomatically,  the  United  States  is  becoming  increasingly  iso- 
lated. This  is  due  in  part  to  the  successes  of  the  "Socialist"  countries, 
and  in  part  to  the  preoccupation  of  many  Tliird  World  states  with  the  New 
International  Eiconomic  Order.  There  is  also  the  relative  impotence  of  the 
West  furopean  nations  because  of  their  own  economic  difficulties.  Further, 
the  United  States  continues  to  support  two  of  the  international  "pariahs" 
--South  Africa  and  Israel.  U.S.  isolation  cannot  help  but  affect  inter- 
national marine  activities,  which  involve  American  interest.  Countries  may 
become  suspicious  of  U.S.  motives,  and  question  the  bases  of  U.S.  interests 
in  developmental -type  regional  regimes. 

The  U.S.  has  great  power  and  great  responsibilities.  United  States 
policy  is  liased  not  only  on  the  nation's  role  as  an  international  standard- 
setter  and  force  for  peace,  but  also  as  an  arbiter  of  conflicting  domestic 
interests.  To  perform  these  several  functions  requires  a clear  understand- 
ing of  regional  processes,  and  a studied  response  at  all  times  to  perceived 
and  operational  needs. 
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Foot notes 

^Joseph  I-rankel,  National  Interest  (New  York:  I’raeger  I’ublishers,  1970J, 
p.  18.  See  also  Major  Problems  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy,  1953-1954 
(Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1955),  pp.  373-375. 

■) 

‘'Ibid.  , p . 31. 

I b i d . , p . 32  . 

‘^See  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  "Indices  of  National  Interest  in  the  Oceans," 
Ocean  Development  and  International  Law,  vol.  1 (March  1973),  pp.  21-49. 

^One  might,  indeed,  ask  if  trade-offs  associated  with  the  national  ocean 
interest  need  necessarily  to  be  ocean-related,  or  whether  a right  of  U.S. 
vessels  to  fish  or  carry  on  scientific  research  in  another  country's  territo- 
rial waters  or  economic  zone  might  be  acquired  in  exchange  for  the  granting  to 
that  state  of  special  access  rights  to  the  U.S.  market  for  its  principal 
export  commodities. 

! ^’So  too  might  the  governments  of  .Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  Republic 

of  (.'hina. 

'^See  William  Butler,  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (Baltimore 
and  I.ondon:  'I'he  Jolins  Hopkins  I'ress,  19/1 J , pp . 127-134 . 

g 

Sec  I-ewis  M.  Alexander,  "Regionalism  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea:  The  Case 
of  Semi -linclosed  Seas,"  Ocean  Dev,  and  Int.  I.aw  Journal,  vol.  2 (1974). 

“*An  exception  would  be  through  the  principle  of  surplus  fisheries 
stocks,  as  supported  by  the  United  States.  Fishing  vessels  of  a land-locked 
country  would  enjoy  similar  rights  as  those  of  a coastal  state  so  far  as 
receiving  an  allocation  of  the  surplus  stocks  (c.g.,  those  within  the  total 
"optimal  yield"  which  are  not  liarvested  by  the  coastal  state's  vessels) 
which  they  can  harvest. 

***Although  there  are  no  land-locked  countries  within  2,600  miles  of  coii- 
tinental  United  States,  a case  could  conceivably  be  made  for  access  for 
"geographically-disadvantaged  states"  of  the  Caribbean  (including,  perhaps, 
Cuba)  to  the  fisheries  of  the  U.S.  economic  zone,  under  some  form  of  re- 
gional access  arrangement. 

^^See  Ldward  Miles,  "An  Assessment  of  the  Impact  of  I’roposed  Clianges 
in  the  I, aw  of  the  Sea  on  Regional  Fishery  Commissions,"  0£.  cit . 

1 

“In  the  Revised  Single  Negotiating  Text,  Article  4,  Ih.rt  111,  reads 
in  part,  "States  shall  take  all  necessar)'  measures,  consistent  with  this 
convention  to  prevent,  reduce  and  control  pollution  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment from  any  source,  using  for  this  purpose  the  best  practicable  means 
at  their  disjiosal  and  in  accordance  with  their  capabilities"  (empliasis 
added).  Article  17,  Part  III,  in  considering  pollution  of  the  marine  cn- 
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vironment  from  land-based  sources,  takes  note  of  "the  economic  capacity  of 
develoj)ing  countries  and  their  need  for  economic  development." 

^^In  contrast  to  conditions  in  the  North  Sea,  the  northern  Mediter- 
ranean, and  parts  of  the  Caribbean,  are  those  in  such  seas  as  the  South 
China  and  East  China  seas,  or  the  Andaman  Sea-Bay  of  Bengal  area. 


CHAPTER  0 


RLSliARCH  NERDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  MARINE  REGIONALISM 

The  study  of  marine  regionalism  is  a relatively  new  one,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  nature  of  marine  regions,  and  of  the  forms  and  func- 
tions of  regional  treaties,  conventions,  proclamations  and  institutions. 
Regimes  of  the  ocean  have  traditionally  been  approached  from  either  the 
global  or  the  national  perspective.  If  consideration  is  given  to  regional 
issues,  it  is  usually  in  terms  of  regional  policies  or  decisions. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  exceptions.  In  1973  Koers  published  a 
detailed  work  on  the  structure  of  regional  fisheries  bodies.^  In  the  same 
year,  an  article  by  .lanis  considered  marine  regional  activities  in  Europe. 
Subsequently,  there  have  been  articles  on  the  topic  of  regionalism  by 
Alexander,-^  Hardy, ^ Janis,^  and  others.^  But  to  date  tlierc  has  been  little 
systematic  work  in  the  field. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  principal  multi-disciplinary  studies  now  being 
pursued  on  marine  regional  arrangements  are  those  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs. At  Washington,  a project  under  Professor  Miles,  funded  by  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation,  is  examining  all  aspects  of  use  and  of  use  conflicts 
in  the  North  Pacific,  north  of  30°N.  lat.  From  this  study  of  problems  to 
be  addressed  will  come  recommendations  for  tlie  institutional  mechanisms  to 
handle  such  issues. 

In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Institute,  the  Scottish  Brandi  has  formed 
a North  Sea  Study  Group  to  examine  the  international  politics  of  the  Nortli 
Sea.  The  project,  licgun  in  October  1975,  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
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Octolicr  11)77.'  The  Focus  is  on  the  chaiiKinp  patterns  of  exploitation  of 
Nortli  Sea  resources,  witli  particular  emphasis  on  oil  anil  j^as,  fislierios, 
env i I'onmenta  1 protection  and  defense.  The  study  is  supported  l>y  a grant 
from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

(liven  the  few  examples  that  now  exist  of  in-depth  researcn  on  marine 
regionalism,  together  with  the  relative  newness  of  the  regional  metliod  as 
applied  in  the  oceans,  it  would  seem  profitable  to  suggest  new  avenues  of 
investigation  into  the  topic.  In  so  doing,  it  must  be  remembered,  first, 
that  the  regional  approach  to  marine  problems  is  still  very  much  in  the 
formative  stage  and  that  before  long  problems  may  arise,  and  institutional 
mechanisms  evolve,  which  are  at  this  point  in  time  unforeseen.  A second 
[loint,  as  has  been  noted  several  times  in  this  report,  is  that  with  tlie  ad- 
vent of  the  200-mile  zone,  a period  of  nationalism  is  probably  going  to 
l>egin  in  law  of  the  sea  matters,  with  the  result  that  even  some  of  those 
marine  regional  arrangements  that  now  exist  may  be  eliminated,  or  at  least 
weakened,  while  the  inauguration  of  new  and  more  binding  regional  system.s 
may  be  postponed  for  a number  of  years. 

In  light  of  these  caveats,  let  us  look  at  the  issue  of  research  on 
the  topic  of  marine  regionalism.  It  is  suggested  here  that  there  are  at 
least  five  avenues  of  approach.  These  are:  (1)  an  in-depth  analysis  of 

one  or  more  specific  regions;  (2)  systematic  studies  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  marini  regionalism;  (3)  an  assessment  of  clianges  in  the  regional 
approach  as  a result  of  new  developments  in  the  law  of  the  sea;  (4)  re- 
search into  U..S.  foreign  and  domestic  policies  with  regard  to  marine  re- 
gional arrangements;  and  (5)  development  of  a model  for  marine  regional 
systems,  liach  of  these  potential  approaches  will  now  be  considered  in 


somewhat  more  detail. 
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Regional  Analyses 

A detailed  analysis  of  one  or  more  pliysical  marine  regions  could  yield 
extensive  data  both  on  the  needs  and  oji])ortuni  t ics  for  regional  and  subre- 
gional action,  and  on  the  viability  of  any  existing  arrangements  operating 
in  the  area.  Consideration  could  be  given  to  such  real-life  problems  as 
data  acciuisit  ion,  policy  formulation,  the  jicrccption  of  problems  by  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  tlie  influence  of  outside  nations,  and  the  competition 
among  member  states  for  positions  of  leadership.  Also  the  impacts  of  re- 
gional systems  both  on  tlie  marine  environment  itself,  and  on  the  relation- 
ship among  member  countries  could  be  assessed. 

I'hc  research  should  be  carried  out  by  a mul  t i -di  sc  i pi  i nar>’  team  which 
includes  marine  scientists,  social  scientists,  and  lawyers.  The  exact  sice 
of  research  group  would  depend  l)otli  on  the  scope  of  the  project  , and  on 
their  abilit)'  to  use  outside  support.  A familiarity  with  the  area  in 
ciuestion  would  l)c  essential,  and  there  should  be  close  interaction  with 
people  and  institutions  of  the  region  being  studied.  In  order  to  develop 
the  tools  and  techniques  for  regional  research  of  this  type  it  would  be 
well  to  begin  witli  a clearly-defined  area,  such  as  the  Car  i bbean/tlul  f of 
Mexico,  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Baltic  .Sea.  .And  because  of  tne  relative 
scarcity  of  existing  regional  systems  in  the  developing  world,  it  would 
also  seem  wise  to  concentrate  initial  efforts  in  marine  regions  whicli  are 
within  or  which  border  tlie  developed  countries. 

The  results  of  a systematic  regional  studv  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
siderably enhanced  tlirough  comparative  studies  of  other  marine  regions, 
where  the  similarities  and  differences  of  problems  and  approaches  to  resolu- 
tion couhl  be  analyzed.  To  tivis  end,  it  might  prove  fruitful  (1)  for  the 
in-depth  analysis  of  one  regiotial  area  to  be  followed  lyv  a year  or  so  of 
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comparative  studies  of  other  regions  and  regional  systems  (based  in  part  on 


data  accjuired  througli  research  activities  of  other  persons  or  grouiis);  and 
(2)  for  some  form  of  ongoing  mechanism  to  be  estalilished  whicli  coultl  act 

I 

as  an  infonnation  center  or  "clearing  house"  of  marine  regional  investiga-  i 

tions,  so  that  duplications  of  effort  could  be  minimized,  and  researchers 
could  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  their  colleagues  working  on  other 
projects.  Such  a mechanism  might  conceivable  by  established  under  tlie 
aegis  of  some  institution,  such  as  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Institute  in  Hawaii. 


Studies  of  Regional  Components 

Turning  to  the  second  suggestion,  namely  a series  of  systematic  stud- 
ies of  component  elements  of  marine  regionalism,  it  is  clear,  first,  tliat 
such  studies  need  not  be  on  the  level  of  magnitude  of  the  in-depth  re- 
gional analysis  suggested  earlier,  and,  second,  that  here  even  more  than 
in  the  previous  case,  there  is  need  for  coordination  of  efforts  among  re- 
searchers. The  topics  could  vary  widely,  ranging  from  physical  or  manage- 
ment regions  of  tlu'  ocean  to  types  of  marine  problems  re<|uiring  regional 
approaches  to  resolution,  to  alternative  institutional  mechanisms  for 
handling  regional  issues,  and  finally  to  studies  of  tlie  national  ocean  in- 
terest as  an  element  in  the  total  regional  framework.  Kith  respect  to  an 
analysis  of  jiroblem  types,  research  could  , carried  out  into  the  cate- 
gories of  problems  which  could  iiest  be  handled  at  the  unilateral,  bilater.il 
or  global  scales;  even  at  the  regional  level,  some  situ.itions  may  lend 
themselves  more  to  :t  subregional  approacli. 

The  imp.icts  of  regional  systems  are  also  import.ant.  What  .are  the 
direct  ;ind  indirect  effects  of  regional  action  on  tlie  marine  environment 
(including  living  and  non-living  resources)?  What  are  the  imp.icts  on  the 
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interests  and  policies  of  specific  countries  or  on  groups  of  states?  In 
these  systematic  studies,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  their  being  under- 
taken within  the  context  of  one  or  more  geographical  regions,  such  as 
Western  liurope  or  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  What  distinguislies  this  type  of 
approach  from  the  previous  suggestion  is  that  it  is  focused  on  a particu- 
lar institution  or  process  within  the  regional  framework,  rather  than  on  a 
system  of  institutions  and  processes  within  one  geographic  area.  Going 
one  step  fartlier,  a researcher  who  adopts  this  "systematic"  ajiproach  might 
carry  out  work  in  the  general  area  of  international  regional  systems,  as 

g 

Nye  and  others  have  done.  Alternatively  he  could  investigate  existing 
non-marine  regional  arrangements,  both  in  order  to  learn  more  about  insti- 
tutional mechanisms  which  might  be  transferrable  to  marine  regional  phe- 
nomena, and  to  assess  the  integrative  elements  in  these  systems  which  could 
have  a bearing  on  marine-related  arrangements  involving  the  same  cast  of 
countries . 


Changes  in  Marine  Regionalism 

Still  another  approach  to  regional  analysis  might  be  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent and  projected  marine  regional  systems  in  the  light  of  law  of  the  sea 
developments.  What  might  the  differences  be  in  the  event  of  a comprelien- 
sive  and  binding  oceans  treaty  emerging  from  UNCLOS  III,  as  compared  with 
the  situation  absent  a treaty?  Lven  if  a new  treaty  is  forthcoming,  wliat 
may  transpire  with  respect  to  marine  regionalism  during  the  transition 
period  before  the  treaty  becomes  effective?  And  with  or  without  a treaty 
wliat  short-  and  long-term  effects  will  the  general  adoption  of  200-mile 
economic  zones  have  on  the  development  and  operations  of  marine  regional 


systems? 
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Studies  of  this  kind  must  in  part  be  speculative,  and  they  can  in  no 
way  be  seen  as  substitutes  for  research  in  the  first  two  suggested  cate- 
gories. But  they  can  add  an  important  dimension  to  regional  understand- 
ing, and  as  such  they  should  be  encouraged. 


National  Interest  Analyses 

'I'here  is  also  the  "national  interest"  approach  to  marine  regionalism 
as  seen  specifically  from  the  United  .States  point  of  view.  Here  the  re- 
searcher must  ask  himself  how  U.S.  attitudes  toward,  and  participation 
in,  multi-national  marine  regional  arrangements  conform  both  with  overall 
U.S.  oceans  policy,  and  with  the  total  national  interests.  In  some  cases 
does  our  involvement  reflect  merely  an  historic  interest  --  a belief  that 
the  costs  of  non-participation  might  be  greater  than  those  of  minimal  sup- 
port? Are  certain  agencies  of  government  in  favor  of  a particular  regional 
action  while  others  are  opposed?  One  acid  test  of  commitment  is  the  level 
of  funding  allocated  to  one  regional  system  or  to  a group  of  them.  Is  this 
level  increasing  or  decreasing  over  time? 

There  arc  a host  of  issues  concerning  marine  regionalism  which  could 
be  addressed  within  the  context  of  "U..S.  national  interest,"  including 
the  trade-offs  between  support  or  non-support  of  a regional  effort  on  the 
one  hand,  and  other  U.S.  policy  objectives  on  the  other.  To  what  extent 
can  we  bypass  difficulties  at  the  bilateral  level  (as,  for  example,  with 
Canada  or  Mexico)  by  going  the  regional  route?  Alternatively,  under  what 
conditions  is  bilateralism  with  respect  to  these  countries  preferable  to 
rcgiona 1 i sm? 

A Systems  Model  Approach 

A final  approach  to  marine  regionalism  might  be  through  tlic  develop- 
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ment  of  a systems  model  into  which  all  sorts  of  data  could  be  fed,  and 
from  which  various  analyses  could  be  derived.  One  advantage  of  such  a 
model  would  be  that  it  would  permit  comparative  analyses  of  regional  sys- 
tems as  they  differ  from  one  another  spatially,  or  as  a single  system  de- 
velops differences  over  time.  Another  advantage  of  the  model  would  be  that 
it  could  provide  advice  for  groups  of  countries  or  for  LI.N.  agencies  whicli 
arc  planning  new  regional  organizations,  or  are  carrying  out  major  modifi- 
cations of  existing  ones. 

Such  a model  would  be  only  as  good  as  the  information  being  fed  into 
it.  And  there  is  relatively  little  liard  data  now  existing  on  marine  re- 
gional arrangements  throughout  the  world.  There  is,  then,  a sound  reason 
for  delaying  tlie  development  of  the  model  for  several  years  at  least  until 
there  is  a greater  collection  of  data  for  it  to  utilize. 

Coordination  of  Efforts 

There  remains  the  question  of  how  these  suggested  research  operations 
might  be  initiated  and  their  operations  coordinated,  at  least  so  far  as  ex- 
change of  data  and  methodologies  is  concerned.  The  initiation  and  support 
of  research  projects  in  the  field  of  marine  regionalism  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  on  an  individual  or  institution-wide  basis.  The  principal  sup- 
port activities  might  be  in  the  form  of  publications  and  workshops  dealing 
with  the  theme  of  regional  research  methods.  In  this  way  guidelines  may 
gradually  develop  for  regional  marine  research  efforts. 

The  coordination  efforts,  while  perhaps  initially  difficult  to  devel- 
op, may  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  of  considerable  value.  The  form  these 
efforts  might  take  could  run  the  gamut  from  a one-time  workshop  on  marine 
regional  problems  to  a formal  coordinating  organization  supported  by  outside 
funds.  I'hc  workshop  approach  was  tried  by  tliis  investigator  in  dune  1970 
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(see  Appendix  l>)  anti  proved  to  be  of  very  limited  value.  It  was  convened 
Just  prior  to  the  annual  Law  of  the  Sea  Institute  Conference.  A second 
workshop,  scheduled  for  .January  1977,  was  never  held  because  the  invited 
participants  felt  they  had  higlier  priorities  for  the  suggested  date  than 
attendance  at  a workshop  on  marine  regional  arrangements.  From  these  ex- 
periences the  conclusion  emerges  that  the  concept  of  marine  regionalism  is 
still  very  mucli  in  its  infancy,  despite  what  might  appear  intellectually 
to  be  tlic  pressing  nature  of  the  issue  in  law  of  the  sea  developments. 

A somewhat  different  approach  will  be  that  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  In- 
stitute whose  11th  Annual  Conference,  sclieduled  for  Honolulu  in  .November 
1977,  will  have  as  its  theme  "Regionalization  and  tlie  Law  of  the  Sea." 

The  program  will  consist  of  papers  and  panels  directed  toward  a wide  vari- 
ety of  regional  tliemes  and  the  resulting  I’roceedings  may  serve  as  a cata- 
lyst for  proposals  and  publications  in  this  area.  The  Institute  is  also 
planning  to  appoint  a committee  on  marine  regionalism  next  Novemlier  which 
could  conceivably  accept  the  role  of  a coordinating  mechanism,  as  noted 
carl icr. 

One  point  is  clear.  The  issue  of  marine  regionalism  is  going  to  be- 
come increasingly  complex  with  tlie  passage  of  time.  Reflecting  as  it  docs 
not  only  scientific  and  social  science  phenomena,  but  also  the  jiolicy 
issues  of  states,  the  concept  seems  destined  to  attract  increasing  interest 
--  and  with  it  increasing  budgetary  support  --  in  the  coming  years.  Ulti- 
mately ;i  new  sub-branch  of  regional  analysis  will  develop,  with  its  own 
data  t>ase  and  metJiodol  ogi  es . How  that  development  takes  place  --  in  an 
organized  or  disorganized  manner  --  depends  to  a considerable  extent  on 
how  research  efforts  at  this  earl>'  stage  of  its  growth  are  coordinated 
and  managed. 
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UliSCRIP  l IONS  01-  ClIRlUiNT  MARINli  RliCIONAL  SYSTHMS 


Table  of  Regional  Organizations 


I.  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Management 

A.  1-AO-Sponsored 

1.  Regional  Fisheries  Advisory  Commission  for  the  Southwest  Atlan- 
tic (CARPAS J 

2.  Fishery  Committee  for  tlic  F.astern  Central  Atlantic  (CFCAF) 

3.  General  Fisheries  Council  for  tlie  Mediterranean  (GFCM) 

4.  Indian  Ocean  Fisliery  Commission  (lOFC) 

5.  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  (IPFC) 

6.  Western  Central  Atlantic  Fishery  Commission  (WECAFC) 

B.  Independent 

7.  Baltic  Sea  Salmon  Standing  Committee  (BSSSC) 

8.  Inter-American  Tro]iical  Tuna  Commission  (lATTC) 

9.  International  Baltic  Sea  Fishery  Commission  (IBSFC) 

10.  International  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas 
( ICC ATI 

11.  International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF) 

12.  International  Commission  for  the  Southeast  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICSFAF) 

I. 3.  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  (INPFC) 

II.  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission  (IPHC) 

1.3.  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fislieries  Commission  (IPSFC) 

16.  International  Whaling  Commission  (IWC) 

17.  .Japan-China  .Joint  Fisheries  Commission  (.JCFC) 

18.  Japan-Republic  of  Korea  Joint  Fisheries  Commission  (,JKFC) 

19.  Japanese-Soviet  Nortliwest  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  (JSFC) 

20.  Mi,\cd  Commission  of  1962  (Baltic  Sea)  (MC) 

21.  Mixed  Ciommission  for  Black  Sea  I'isheries  (MCBSF) 

22.  North-Fast  Atlantic  Fisheries  Commission  (NEAFC) 

23.  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission  (NPFSC) 

24.  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Conference  on  the  Use  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Marine  Resources  of  the  South  Pacific  (PCSPJ 

25.  Sealing  Commission  for  the  .Northeast  Atlantic  (SCNF.A) 

2().  Scaling  (iommission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  (SCNWA) 

27.  Shellfisli  Commission  for  the  Skagerrak-Kattegat  (SC.SK) 
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II.  Scientific  Rcsearcli 
A.  IOC-Sponsored 

28.  (,o-oper.'it  i ve  Study  of  the  Kuroshio  and  Adjacent  Regions  (CSKj 

29.  Co-operative  Investigations  in  the  Mediterranean  ((MM) 

30.  (io-operative  Investigations  of  the  .Northern  Part  of  the  liastern 

Central  Atlantic  (CINHCA) 

31.  Soutliern  Oceans  Survey  (SOC) 

32.  Regional  Investigation  of  the  HI  Nino  Phenomenon  (HRPHN) 

33.  IDOL'.:  Hnvi ronmental  Forecasting  Program 

33a.  Investigation  of  the  Subtropical  Convergence  in  the  Soutliwest 
Atlantic  Ocean 

33b.  Investigation  of  the  equatorial  Undercurrent  of  the  Western 
Pac if i c 

33c.  Sea  Surface  Current  l>roject 
33d.  North  Pacific  E.xperiment  (NORPA.X) 

33e.  International  Southern  Ocean  Studies  (ISOS) 

33f.  Monsoon  Circulation  Experiment  (MONEX) 

33g.  Joint  Air-Sea  Interaction  Program  (JASIN) 

33Ii.  Joint  North  Sea  Wave  Project  (JONSWAP) 

53i . Overflow  Studies 

33j . Mid-Ocean  Dynamics  Experiment  and  Test  Area  (POLYMODE) 

31 . [DOE:  Envi ronmental  Quality  Program 

34a.  Pollutant  Transfer 

34b.  Ceochemical  Ocean  Sections  Study  (GEOSECS) 

34c.  Saronikos  Gulf  Pollution  Study 

34d.  Controlled  licosystems  Pollution  Experiment  (CEI’EX) 

54c.  I’ollution/Iicology  Studies 
35 . I DOE:  Seabed  Assessment  Program 

35a.  Southeast  Atlantic  Margins 
35b.  Southwest  Atlantic  Margins 

35c.  Ercnch-American  Mid-Ocean  Undersea  Study  (liAMOUS) 

35d.  Plate  Tectonics  and  Metal logenesis  (Nazea  Plate) 

35e.  Manganese  Nodules  I’roject 

3t) . [DOE:  Liviniz  Resources  --  Assessment  and  Ecology  Program 

3C)a.  Coastal  Upwelling  Ecosystems  Analysis  (CUEA) 

3()b.  Seagrass  Ecosystem  Study  (SES) 

37 . LEPOR  Programmes,  not  part  of  IDOL 

37a.  Variability  of  the  Sea  Surface  Temperature  and  Salinity  [’ields 
of  the  South-West  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean 
37b.  Study  of  North  Sea  Pollution 

37c.  Studies  of  Organic  Sedimentary  Processes  on  Shelves,  Slopes  and 
the  Deep  Ocean  Floor  of  tlie  South-West  Pacific 
37d.  Assessment  of  the  hiving  Resources  in  the  North  Atlantic 
37e,  Fish  Stock  Assessment  in  the  South  Atlantic 

38.  International  Tsunami  Warning  System  in  the  i’acific  (ITSII) 

39.  IOC  Association  for  the  Caribbean  and  Adjacent  Regions  (lOCARIBE) 

11.  Iiulependent 

ID.  International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea  (ICES) 

11.  International  Commission  for  the  Scientific  Exploration  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  (ICSEM) 
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III. 


42.  Federation  of  the  Institutions  Concerned  with  the  Study  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  (FICSAS) 


Environmental  Control 


43.  Agreement  for  Co-operation  in  Dealing  with  Pollution  of  the  j 

North  Sea  by  Oil,  1969  | 

44.  Agreement  between  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden  Concern-  ' 

ing  Co-operation  in  Measures  to  Deal  with  Pollution  of  the  Sea  i 

by  Oil  (.Nordic  Agreement),  1971  , 

45.  Convention  on  the  Protection  of  the  Marine  Environment  of  the  • 

Baltic  Sea  Area,  1974  ! 

46.  Convention  on  the  Protection  of  the  Environment  between  Denmark,  , 

Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  1974 

47.  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  against 
Pollution  (Mediterranean  Action  Plan),  1976 


IV.  Military 

48.  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America 
(Treaty  of  Tlateloco) , 1967 

49.  Declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a Zone  of  Peace,  1971 


V.  Regional  Development 

50.  Indian  Ocean  Fishery  Survey  and  Development  Programme 

51.  Development  of  Fisheries  in  the  Eastern  Central  Atlantic 

52.  Development  of  Fisheries  in  the  Western  Central  Atlantic 

53.  South  China  Sea  Fisheries  Development  and  Coordinating  Pro- 
gramme (Phase  II) 

54.  Caribbean  Fisheries  Training  and  Development  Centre 

55.  Committee  for  Co-ordination  of  Joint  Prospecting  for  Mineral 
Resources  in  Asian  Off-'ihore  Areas  (CCOP) 

56.  Committee  for  Co-ordination  of  Joint  Prospecting  for  Mineral 
Resources  in  South  Pacific  Off-Shore  Areas  (CCOP/SOPAC) 


Others 

57.  Antarctic  Treaty,  1959 

58.  F.uropean  Agreement  for  the  Prevention  of  Broadcasts  Trans- 
mitted from  Stations  Outside  National  Territories,  1965 

59.  Statement  of  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Singapore  on  the  Malacca 
Straits,  16  November  1971 


Global  Conventions  and  Treaties  with  Regional  Implications 

International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea 
by  Oil,  1954 
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International  Convention  Relating  to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas 
in  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties,  1969 
International  Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage, 
1969 

Convention  Relating  to  Civil  Liability  in  the  Field  of  Maritime 
Carriage  of  Nuclear  Material,  1971 
International  Convention  on  the  Establishment  of  an  International 
Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage,  1971 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from  Ships, 
1973 

Convention  on  the  Liability  of  Operators  of  Nuclear  Ships,  1962 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  from 
Ships  and  Aircraft  (Oslo  Convention),  1972 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes 
and  Other  Matter  (London  Convention),  1972 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  from  Land-Based 
Sources  (Paris  Convention),  1974 

Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space  and  Underwater,  1963 

Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof,  1971 


I 151,514,000 
approx  Poundary 
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TABLES  OF  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


I.  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Management 
A.  FAO-Sponsored 


I 

I 


I 

1 

i 

[ 

i 

\ 


Regional  Fisheries  Advisory  Commission  for  the  Southwest  Atlantic 
(CARFAS) 

Area  Covered:  Southwest  Atlantic 

Membership:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay 

Structure : An  advisory  body  with  little  autonomy.  Closed  membership. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Advises  FAO  on  fishery  matters  concerning  the 

Southwest  .Atlantic.  Seeks  to  develop  an  organized  approach  to  the 
rational  exploitation  of  fishery  resources  and  to  encourage  coopera- 
tive investigations. 


1 


I 
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I'ishery  (!onmiittee  for  the  Eastern  Central  Atlantic  (ChCAl') 

Area  Covered;  eastern  Central  Atlantic  between  Cajie  Spartel, 

Morocco  and  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River 

Membership:  Cameroon,  Congo,  Cuba,  Benin  (l)ahome>’J  , France,  Gabon, 

Gambia,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guinea,  ltal>'.  Ivory  Coast,  .Japan,  Republic 
of  Korea,  Liberia,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Norwa\’,  Poland, 
Romania,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Spain,  Togo,  U.K.,  U.S.,\.,  Zaire 

Structure : An  advisory  bod>'  with  membership  open  to  F'AO  members 

who  have  an  interest  in  fisheries  of  the  region. 

lainctions  and  Powers:  Collects  and  disseminates  infomat  ion;  renders 

technical  assistance  for  the  development  of  marine  fislicries  and  for 
tlic  training  of  scientists  and  technicians;  promotes  rational  utili- 
zation of  resources.  CLCAF  has  virtually  no  regulator)'  powers  to 
deal  with  conservation  problems. 
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3.  General  F'isheries  Council  for  the  Mediterranean  (CFOl) 

Area  Covered:  Mediterranean  Sea  and  contiguous  waters 

Membership:  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  France,  Greece,  Israel, 

Italy,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Malta,  Monaco,  Morocco,  Romania,  Spain,  Tunisia, 
Turkey,  Yugoslavia 

Structure:  An  advisory  body  whose  membership  is  open  to  all  members 

of  tlie  United  Nations.  Applications  must  be  approved  by  a two-thirds 
majority  of  GFCM  members. 

I'unctions  and  Powers:  Collects  and  disseminates  information;  en- 

courages fisheries  research  and  development;  advises  on  problems  of 
development  and  the  proper  utilization  of  resources.  Gl'CM  has  vir- 
tually no  regulatory  powers. 
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4.  Indian  Ocean  Fishery  Commission  (lOFC) 

Area  Covered:  Indian  Ocean  and  adjacent  seas,  but  excluding  the 

Antarctic  area 

Membership:  Australia,  Bahrain,  Cuba,  Ethiopia,  France,  Creece, 

India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Israel,  Japan,  Jordan,  Kenya,  Republic  of 
Korea,  Kuwait,  Madagascar,  Malaysia,  Mauritius,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Oman,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Qatar,  Sri  Lanka,  Sweden,  Tanzania, 
Thailand,  United  Arab  Emirates,  U.K.,  U.S.A.,  Vietnam 


Structure : An  advisory  body  open  to  all  FAO  member  states. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Promotes,  assists  and  coordinates  national 

programs  of  fishery  development,  including  the  examination  of  man- 
agement functions.  It  is  actively  engaged  in  improving  the  collec- 
tion of  statistical  data,  and  in  reviewing  the  state  of  the  fish- 
eries. Under  its  aegis  the  Indian  Ocean  Fishery  and  Development 
Programme  has  been  established.  It  has  only  minimal  powers  to  deal 
with  conservation  issues. 
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5.  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  (IPFC) 

Area  Covered:  The  Pacific  Ocean  west  of  approximately  150°W.  Long.  , 

and  the  Indian  Ocean 

Membership:  Australia,  Bangladesh,  Burma,  France,  India,  Indonesia, 

Japan,  Cambodia,  Republic  of  Korea,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand,  U.K.,  U.S.A.,  Vietnam 

Structure : An  advisory  body  with  membership  open  to  member  states 

of  the  United  Nations,  providing  applications  are  approved  by  a 
" two-thirds  majority  of  IPFC  members. 

f 

( Functions  and  Powers:  Assembles  and  disseminates  information,  en- 

courages research  and  development  activities,  and  coordinates  re- 
search programs  of  its  member  states.  Serves  as  a forum  for  dis- 
cussions of  various  aspects  of  fisheries  research  and  development. 
IPFC  has  virtually  no  regulatory  powers. 


6.  Western  Central  Atlantic  Fishery  Commission  (WECAFC) 

Area  Covered:  Western  Central  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  the  Carib- 

bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Membership:  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  France,  Guatemala,  Guinea, 

Guyana,  Haiti,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua,  Poland,  Senegal,  Spain,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Tunisia,  U.K.,  U.S.A. , Venezuela,  Zaire 

Structure:  An  advisory  body  with  membership  open  to  all  FAO  mem- 

ber states. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Promotes  the  collection  of  statistics;  facil- 

itates the  coordination  of  research  programs;  assists  member  govern- 
ments in  establishing  rational  fisheries  policies.  WECAFC  has  no 
regulatory  powers  of  its  own. 


approx  boundary 


7.  Baltic  Sea  Salmon  Standing  Committee  (BSSSC) 


Area  Covered:  Baltic  Sea,  including  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Gulf  of  ! 

Finland  j 

I 

Membership:  Denmark,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Poland,  Sweden  ; 

I 

Structure:  A recommendatory  body,  open  to  states  by  unanimous  agree-  j 

ment  of  the  contracting  parties.  I 

ii 

Functions  and  Powers:  Fosters  the  development  of  salmon  stocks  in 

the  Baltic  Sea  area,  as  well  as  fish  breeding  methods,  and  the  ra- 
tional exploitation  of  the  salmon  population.  The  Committee  can 
recommend  conservation  measures,  but  otherwise  has  no  regulatory 
powers. 
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8.  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (lATTC) 

Area  Covered:  liastern  Pacific  Ocean 

Membersh i p : Canada,  Costa  Rica,  France,  Japan,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 

Panama,  U.S.A. 

Structure:  A recommendatory  organization  with  its  own  international 

staff  which  carries  out  research  and  suggests  conservation  measures. 
!''embership  open  to  signatory  states  and  others  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  contracting  parties. 

Functions  and  Powers:  The  Commission  is  responsible  for  investigat- 

ing the  stocks  of  tuna  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  and  for  recommend- 
ing conservation  measures  in  order  to  maintain  the  stocks  at  the 
level  of  maximum  sustainable  yield.  Headquarters  are  in  La  Jolla, 
California.  One  problem  is  that  Ecuador  and  Peru,  off  whose  coasts 
much  of  the  yellowfin  tuna  is  caught,  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 
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9.  International  Baltic  Sea  Fishery  Commission  (IBSFC) 

Area  Covered:  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Belts 

Membership:  Denmark,  Finland,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  German 

Democratic  Republic,  Poland,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R. 

Structure : A recommendatory  body  open  to  countries  invited  by  the 

contracting  parties. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Maintains  the  Baltic  Sea  fisheries  under  re- 

view; coordinates  scientific  research  efforts  of  the  member  states; 

! recommends  conservation  regulations  including  fishing  gear,  sice 

; limits  of  fish,  closed  areas  and  seasons.  Also  recommends  the  allo- 

cation of  catch  among  member  countries,  as  well  as  methods  for  im- 
plementing the  recommendations. 
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10.  International  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas 
(ICCAT) 

Area  CovereJ:  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  the  adjacent  seas 

Membership:  Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba,  France,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast, 

Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  Morocco,  Portugal,  Senegal,  South  Africa, 
Spain,  U.S.A. 

Structure:  A recommendatory  body,  concerned  with  tuna  and  tuna- 

like fishes,  and  other  species  exploited  in  tuna  fishing.  Open  to 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  any  of  its  specialized  agencies. 

! 

Functions  and  Powers:  Collects  and  disseminates  information.  On 

the  basis  of  data  received,  recommends  conservation  measures  for 
tuna . 


I 

! 


I 

I 

f. 


11.  International  Commission  for  the  .Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAFJ 

Area  Covered:  Northwest  .Atlantic,  excluding  territorial  seas. 

Eastern  limit,  approximately  42°K.  Long.;  southern  limit,  approxi- 
mately 39°N.  Lat . 

Membership:  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Federal  Republic  of 

Germany,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Iceland,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  Spain,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R. 

Structure : A recommendatory  body  open  to  all  countries  which  give 

notice  of  adherence  to  the  1949  Convention. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Carries  out  investigations  and  research,  based 

on  data  supplied  by  member  countries;  recommends  action  for  stock 
conservation  through  closed  areas  and  seasons,  catch  limits,  size 
limitations,  and  gear  control.  ICNAF  also  recommends  catch  alloca- 
tions for  certain  species  among  member  states. 


approx  boundary 
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12.  International  Commission  for  the  Soutiieast  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICSEAF) 

Area  Covered:  Southeast  Atlantic,  south  of  the  Congo  River 

Membership : Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  France,  German  Democratic  Re- 

public, Japan,  Poland,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  U.S.S.R. 

Structure:  A recommendatory  body  open  to  members  of  the  UN  and  its 
specialized  agencies,  and  to  other  states  whose  application  is  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  ICSEAF  membership. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Coordinates  fisheries  research  programs  of  tlie 

member  states,  as  well  as  carrying  out  its  own  research  efforts. 
Recommends  such  conservation  measures  as  closed  areas  and  seasons, 
catch  limitations,  size  limits,  and  gear  control. 
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13.  International  North  Pacific  fisheries  Commission  (INPFC)  j 

Area  Covered:  Northeast  Pacific,  excluding  territorial  waters  | 

Membership:  Canada,  Japan,  U.S.A.  j 

Structure:  A regulatory  body  witli  a small  secretariat.  Membership  ] 

limited  to  the  three  original  signatory  states.  | 

Functions  and  Powers:  Reviews  fisheries  stocks,  recommends  joint  ; 

conservation  measures,  and  administers  the  abstention  system. 

I ' 

f 


14.  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission  (IPHC) 

Area  Covered:  Territorial  sea  and  high  seas  off  the  western  coasts 

of  Canada  and  tlie  United  States 

Membershin : Canada,  U.S.A. 

Structure;  A recommendatory  body  with  its  own  independent  staff, 
limited  in  membership  to  the  two  signatory  states. 

functions  and  Powers:  Investigates  stocks  of  halibut  and  recommends 

conservation  measures. 


r 


f 

! 

f 
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j 15.  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  (IPSFC) 

I Area  Covered*  Fraser  River  (British  Columbia)  and  its  tributaries, 

j as  well  as  the  territorial  sea  and  the  high  seas  off  the  Fraser 

I River  estuary 

< Membership:  Canada,  U.S.A. 

[ 

f Structure:  A regulatory  body  with  its  own  international  research 

[ staff,  limited  in  membership  to  the  two  signatory  states. 

[ 

Functions  and  Powers:  Reviews  the  Fraser  River  sockeye  and  pink 

i salmon  stocks,  carries  out  research,  adopts  conservation  measures, 

I and  allocates  catch  between  the  member  states. 

t 


16.  International  Whaling  Commission  (IWC) 

Area  Covered:  All  waters  in  which  whaling  is  prosecuted  commercially 

Membership:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 

Iceland,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Panama,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R. 

Structure : A regulatory  body  open  to  all  states  giving  notification 

of  adherence  to  the  1946  International  Whaling  Convention. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Promotes  scientific  investigations  of  member 

states,  reviews  the  conditions  of  whale  stocks,  and  adopts  conserva- 
tion measures  for  their  preservation. 


17.  Japan-China  Joint  Fisheries  Commission  (JCFC) 

Area  Covered:  Yellow  and  East  China  seas 

Membership:  Japan,  Peoples  Republic  of  China 

Structure:  A recommendatory  body,  limited  in  membership  to  the  two 

signatory  states. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Exchanges  data  and  conducts  studies  on  the 

condition  of  fishery  resources  in  the  Yellow  and  East  China  seas, 
and  recommends  conservation  measures. 


r 
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18.  Japan-Republic  of  Korea  Joint  Fisheries  Commission  (JKFC) 

Area  Covered:  High  seas  waters  between  the  two  countries. 

Membership : Japan,  Republic  of  Korea 

Structure:  A recommendatory  body,  limited  in  membership  to  the  two 

signatory  states. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Recommends  scientific  investigations  and  con- 

servation measures  with  respect  to  the  joint  control  zones;  also 
recommends  revisions  of  the  regulatory  measures  adopted  by  the  two 
countries  for  the  joint  control  zones. 


J 


r 
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19.  Japan-Soviet  Northwest  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  (JSFC) 

Area  Covered:  Northwest  Pacific,  including  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Sea  of 

Japan,  and  Bering  Sea,  but  excluding  territorial  waters 

Membership : Japan,  U.S.S.R. 

Structure : A regulatory  body,  with  special  reference  to  salmon. 

Membership  restricted  to  the  signatory  states. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Reviews  conservation  measures  in  force,  co- 

ordinates research  programs,  determines  total  annual  catch  of  salmon, 
and  allocates  quotas  between  the  two  countries. 


a 
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j 

1 

j 

20.  Mixed  Commission  of  1962  (Baltic  Sea)  (MC) 

Area  Covered:  Baltic  Sea 

Membership:  German  Democratic  Republic,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.  ' 


Structure : An  advisory  body  with  closed  membership. 


Functions  and  Powers:  Concerned  primarily  with  the  expansion  of 

the  distant  water  fisheries  of  the  member  states.  Provides  for 
cooperation  and  the  exchange  of  information  among  the  three  coun- 
tries. 

( 

I 
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21.  Mixed  Commission  for  Black  Sea  Fisheries  (MCBSF) 

Area  Covered:  Black  Sea 

Membersh ip : Bulgaria,  Romania,  U.S.S.R. 

Structure : A recommendatory  body,  limited  in  membership  to  the 

Black  Sea  states. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Coordinates  national  fisheries  research  of 

the  member  states,  develops  industrial  fishing  techniques,  and 
recommends  conservation  measures  particularly  with  respect  to  min- 
imum fish  size  regulations. 
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22.  North-Hast  Atlantic  lusheries  Commission  (.N'liAFC) 

Area  Covered:  .\ortheast  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans  and  their 

dependent  seas.  IVestern  limit  approximately  42°^'.  Long.,  southern 
limit  approximately  36°.N.  Lat.,  eastern  limit,  51°F. . Long. 

Membership:  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

German  Democratic  Republic,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Netherlands,  Norway, 

^ Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  .Sweden,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R. 

t Structure:  A recommendatory  bod>',  with  membership  open  to  all  states 

giving  notice  of  adherence  to  tlie  1959  Convention. 

i 

i 

I Functions  and  Powers:  Recommends  conservation  measures  with  respect 

' ' to  mesh  sices,  size  limitation,  gear  control,  closed  areas  and  sea- 

sons, and  amount  of  total  catch  or  fishing  effort.  Fisheries  re- 
search activities  are  handled  by  ICFS. 


f}: 


Ik, 


r 
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23.  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission  (N'PFSC) 

Area  Covered:  North  Pacific  Ocean 

Membership:  Canada,  Japan,  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R. 

St ructure : A recommendatory  body  with  membership  limited  to  the 

four  signatory  states. 

Functions  and  Powers:  I'ormulates  and  coordinates  research  programs; 

recommends  conservation  measures  with  respect  to  size,  sex  and  age 
; composition  of  the  seasonal  commercial  kill  from  a herd;  recommends 

j methods  of  sealing;  determines  the  number  of  seals  to  be  taken  each 

j year  at  sea  for  research  purposes. 


t 

. 

[ 

y 

't 

( 
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24.  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Conference  on  the  Use  and  Conservation 
of  the  Marine  Resources  of  the  South  Pacific  (PCSP) 

Area  Covered:  The  200-mile  fisheries  zones  of  the  three  member 

states  in  the  Southeast  Pacific. 

Meml)crship:  Chile,  licuador,  Peru 

Structure : A recommendatory  body,  with  membership  limited  to  the 

three  signatory  states. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Promotes  fisheries  research  in  the  member 

states;  recommends  conservation  measures,  including  protection  of 
species,  open  and  closed  seasons  and  areas,  and  gear  control.  Spe- 
cial attention  paid  to  whales,  tunas  and  anchovies.  Ihe  three  mem- 
ber states  are  not  members  of  the  International  Whaling  Commission. 


25.  Sealing  Commission  for  the  Northeast  Atlantic  (SCN!;A) 

Area  Covered:  Northeastern  Atlantic  east  of  Cape  Tarewell,  Creen- 

land,  including  the  Greenland  and  Norwegian  seas  the  Denmark  Strait 
and  the  area  of  Jan  Mayen  Island,  and  the  Barents  Sea. 


Membershir 


N'orivay,  U.S.S.R. 


Structure:  A recommendatory  body,  with  membership  open  to  states 

acceding  to  the  1957  International  Agreement,  with  the  consent  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Recommends  scientific  research  efforts  with 

respect  to  stocks  of  seals,  as  well  as  conservation  measures  includ- 
ing closed  seasons  and  areas,  and  total  catch  quotas. 


Ik 


26.  Sealing  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  (SCNIVA) 

Area  Covered:  Northwest  Atlantic,  north  of  45°N.  hat.,  and  west  of 

4.S*W . Long . 

Memhershi p : Canada,  Norway 

Structure:  A recommendatory  body,  with  membership  open  to  states 

acceding  to  the  1971  Agreement  if  invited  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Recommends  conservation  measures  for  the  seal 

stocks,  national  quotas,  humane  hunting  methods,  inspection  and  con- 
i' trol  procedures,  and  scientific  research  activities. 

I 


27. 
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.ShellfLsh  Commission  for  the  .‘^kagerrak-Kattegat  (SCSK) 

Area  Covered:  Skagerrak  and  Kattegat  waters,  bounded  on  the  west  by 


a line  from  Lindesnes  Light  to  llanstliolm  Light,  and  on  the  east  by 
13°L.  Long. 


Membership : Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 


Structure:  .A  recommendatory  body,  with  membership  limited  to  the 

three  signatory  states. 


functions  and  Powers:  Coordinates  scientific  research  in  the  three 


countries,  and  recommends  conservation  measures  with  respect  to 
deep-sea  prawns,  F.uropcan  lobsters,  and  Norway  lobsters  and  crabs. 


1 


A 
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II.  Scientific  Research 
A.  IOC-Sponsored 


28.  Co-Operative  Study  of  the  Kuroshio  and  Adjacent  Regions  (CSK) 

Area  Covered:  The  Kuroshio  Current  System  and  adjacent  regions, 

including  the  South  China  Sea 

Membership:  China,  France,  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  Philippines, 

Thailand,  U.K.  (Hong  Kong),  U.S.S.R.,  Rep.  of  Vietnam 

Structure:  Co-ordinated  by  the  IOC  International  Coordination  Group 

for  CSK.  The  International  Co-ordinator  is:  Dr.  K.  Wadati,  Japanese 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  Kasumigaseki , Tokyo,  Japan.  A Re- 
gional Kuroshio  Data  Center  (KDC)  is  maintained  in  affiliation  with 
the  Japanese  Oceanographic  Data  Center. 

. Functions : To  investigate  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological 

! structure  of  the  Kuroshio  Current  System  and  its  seasonal,  annual 

j and  multi-annual  variability.  Pollution  studies  in  the  South  China 

Sea  have  been  proposed. 

2D.  Co-Operative  Investigations  in  the  Mediterranean  (CIM)  (lOC/ICSEM/ 
GFCM/FAO) 

Area  Covered:  Mediterranean  Sea 

Mcml)ership : Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Egypt,  FRG,  Israel,  Italy, 

Lebanon,  Malta,  Monaco,  Morocco,  Romania,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Tuni- 
sia, U.K.  , IJ.S.S.R. 

Structure:  Co-sponsored  by  IOC,  the  International  Commission  for  Sci- 

entific  Exploration  of  the  Mediterranean  (ICSEM),  and  the  General 
Fisheries  Council  for  the  Mediterranean  of  FAO  (GFCM/FAO).  CIM  is 
co-ordinated  by  a Group  for  Technical  Co-ordination  (GTC)  comjiosed 
of  members  from  the  3 Secretariats,  and  sessions  of  International 
and  National  Co-ordinators.  The  International  Co-ordinator  is:  Dr. 

J.  .loseph.  Operational  Unit  of  CIM,  16  Bid.  do  Suisse,  Monte  Carlo, 
Principality  of  Monaco.  The  operational  unit  is  staffed  by  member 
country  scientists  who  prepare  relevant  information  to  be  distri- 
liuted  to  parti c i ]xating  countries. 

Funct ions:  To  conduct  studies  of  the  phv'sical  and  chemical  oceanog- 

raphy,  marine  geolog\'  and  geophysics,  marine  biology  and  fisheries 
resources,  and  marine  pollution  of  tlie  region. 


J 


I 


I 


I 

t 
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30.  Co-Operative  Investigations  of  the  Nortliern  I’art  of  tlie  l-.astcrn  Cen- 
tral Atlantic  (CINIICA)  (lOC/lCliS/CECAF  of  l-'AO) 

Area  CovoreJ:  Tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  lietween  the  latitudes  f Cibralter 

and  Dakar,  and  e.xtcnding  off  tiie  African  coast  approximately  to  the 
meridian  25  degrees  West. 

Membership:  i'rance,  1-RC,  Rep.  of  Korea,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  .Norway, 

I’oland,  Portugal,  Senegal,  Spain,  U.S.S.R.,  11. S. A. 

Structure : ClNliC.A  regional  activities  are  co-ordinated  by  the  Joint 

ICES/ lOC/FAO  (CECAF)  International  Co-ordinating  Group  for  the  Planning 
and  Execution  of  CINECA.  The  International  Co-ordinator  is  .Mr.  R. 
Eetaconnoux,  Institut  Scientifique  et  Technique  des  P&ches  Maritimes, 

Ea  Noe,  Route  de  la  Joneli6re  F-44037,  Nantes  Cedex,  France. 

F’unctions;  To  compile  data  on  the  region;  monitor  environmental  and 
biological  parameters  (including  fisheries)  in  the  region;  conduct  sur- 
veys to  provide  synoptic  pictures  of  these  environmental  and  biological 
parameters,  including  acoustic  surveys  and  exploratory  fisning;  to  pro- 
vide training,  education  and  assistance  to  developing  countries  in  the 
region. 


31.  Southern  Oceans  Survey  (SOC) 

Area  Covered;  South  Atlantic,  South  Pacific,  and  South  Indian  oceans 

Membershiii:  Argentina,  .Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  France, 

■ lapan.  New  Zeal.and,  Norway,  South  .Africa,  11. K.,  11. S. A.,  ll.S.S.R. 

Structure:  SOC  activities  arc  co-ordinated  by  the  IOC  International 

Co-ordination  Group  for  the  Southern  Oceans. 

Funct i ons : To  co-ordinate  oceanographic  cruises  in  the  Southern 

Oceans;  to  encourage  the  evaluation  of  existing  oceanograjihic  dat.a 
from  the  region  witli  a \’iew  to  fostering  stiuiies  that  will  jirovide 
information  not  previously  reported;  to  develo]i  plans  for  a compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Soutiiern  Oceans. 

32.  Regional  Investigation  of  the  El  Nino  Phenomenon  (ERFEN)  ( IDOF./l'AO/ 
IV'MO) 

Arc, a Covcrctl:  East  Pacific  and  the  west  coast  of  Latin  America 
Membershiji:  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  U.S.A. 

St  met  lire : Co-sponsored  by  IDOL,  FAO,  and 

ITinctions : To  conduct  regional  studios  of  the  upwelling  phenomena 

off  the  west  coast  of  Latin  America.  1975  field  studies  off  the 
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coasts  of  Central  anU  South  America  confirmed  earlier  predictions  re- 
^jarding  the  onset  of  1-1  Nino  in  the  fast  Tropical  Pacific.  Regional 
activity  in  the  North  and  Central  West  Indian  Ocean  is  envisioned. 


7>7i.  lOOli:  Environmental  Forecasting  Program 

35a.  Investigation  of  the  Subtrojucal  Convergence  in  the  Southwest  .Atlan- 
tic Ocean 

Area  Covered:  Southwest  Atlantic 

Membership:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay 

Functions:  To  investigate  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 

processes  tiiat  affect  water  masses;  to  investigate  the  presence  of 
oceanic  fronts;  to  investigate  oceanic  upwel lings  and  their  relation 
to  general  circulation  of  the  region.  Regional  activity  is  envisioned. 

53b.  Investigation  of  the  Equatorial  Undercurrent  of  the  Western  Pacific 

Area  Covered:  West  I’acific 

Membership:  Australia,  I'rance 

Functions:  To  investigate  the  origins  and  dynamics  of  the  equatorial 

undercurrent.  Regional  activity  is  envisioned. 

33c.  Sea  Surface  Current  Project 

Area  Covered:  Southwest  Pacific,  East  Indian  Ocean 

Membership:  Australia,  France,  U.S..A. 

[■'unctions : To  track  free-drifting  buoys  from  ECOLI;  satellites  in  the 

Pacific  and  Indian  oceans. 

33d.  North  Pacific  Experiment  (NORPA.X) 

Area  Covered:  North  Pacific 

Membership:  Australia,  Canada,  France,  FRO,  .Japan,  U.K.,  U.S.A. 

F'unct i ons : To  investigate  abnormal  sea  surface  temperatures  and  their 

interactions  with  similar  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere. 

33e.  International  Southern  Ocean  Studies  (ISOS) 

Area  Covered:  The  southern  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  I’acific,  and  Indian 

Oceans 

Membership:  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Cliile,  Denmark,  Japan, 

U.K. , U.S.A. , U.S.S.R. 


1 
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Funct ions : To  investigate  the  long-term,  large-scale  variability  of 

dynamic  processes  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  These  processes  play  a ma- 
jor role  in  the  ocean-atmosphere  interactions  that  arc  important  to 
climate  and  climatic  change;  to  provide  information  that  can  be  uti- 
lized in  the  assessment  of  the  biological  productivity  of  the  Southern 
Ocean;  to  investigate  the  potential  role  of  the  Southern  Ocean  in  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  oceanic  pollutants. 

33f.  Monsoon  Circulation  Experiment  (MONEX) 

Area  Covered:  Arabian  Sea 

Membership:  India,  U.S.S.R. 

Functions : To  investigate  monsoon  circulation  in  the  Arabian  Sea  and 

to  study  monsoon  effects  on  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

33g.  Joint  Air-Sea  Interaction  Program  (JASI.N) 

Area  Covered:  Northeast  Atlantic 

Membership:  Netherlands,  U.K.,  U.S.A. 

Functions : To  examine  the  structure  of  the  oceanic  and  atmospheric 

boundary  layers  in  sufficient  detail  so  as  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  heat  fluxes  and  the  movement  of  water  vapor  through,  between,  and 
within  these  layers. 

33h.  Joint  North  Sea  Wave  Project  (JONSWAP) 

Area  Covered:  The  island  of  Sylt  in  the  German  Bight 

Membership:  Canada,  Denmark,  FRG,  Netherlands,  U.K.,  U.S.A. 

Functions : To  investigate  dynamic  sea  surface  j)rocesses. 

53i.  Overflow  Studies  (IDOE/ICES) 

Area  Covered:  The  Norwegian  and  Greenland  seas  along  the  Greenland- 

Scotland  Ridge  of  the  North  Atlantic 

Membership:  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  F'RG,  Iceland,  Norway,  U.K., 

U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R. 

Functions:  To  co-operate  in  regional  projects  investigating  the  over- 

flow of  water  from  the  Norwegian  and  Greenland  seas  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

33j . Mid-Ocean  Dynamics  Experiment  and  Test  Area  (POLYMODE) 

Area  Covered:  40,000  square  miles  in  the  Western  North  Atlantic  Gulf 

Stream  Ring 
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Membership:  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R. 

Structure:  POLYMODb  was  organised  in  1973  following  the  merger  of 

two  separate  IDOb  projects,  the  USA  Mid-Ocean  Dynamics  Experiment 
(MODE)  and  the  USSR  Test  Area  (POLYGON) . Two-year  field  studies  were 
initiated  on  10-16-76  by  17  American  institutions  and  4 Russian  in- 
stitutions. Initial  field  work  will  be  conducted  aboard  the  Soviet 
R/V  Akademic  Vernadsky.  American  satellites  will  provide  naviga- 
tional assistance. 

Functions : To  investigate  currents  and  densities  of  eddies  in  the 

Gulf  Stream  Ring,  the  results  to  be  utilized  in  fisheries  research, 
weather  prediction  and  geochemical  investigations.  ' 


34.  IDOE:  Environmental  Quality  Program 

34a.  Pollutant  Transfer 

Area  Covered:  South  California  Bight,  Sargasso  Sea,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

and  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean 

Membership:  U.K.,  U.S.A. 

Functions:  To  investigate  the  rates  and  mechanisms  by  which  pollu- 

tants are  added  to  the  oceans,  and  to  investigate  the  means  by  which 
these  pollutants  are  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another. 

34b.  Geochemical  Ocean  Sections  Study  (GEOSECS) 

Area  Covered:  The  Arctic,  Antarctic,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  oceans 

Membership:  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  FRG,  India,  Italy,  .Japan,  U.K., 

U.S.A. 

Funct ions : To  measure  the  spatial  distribution  of  those  chemical  con- 

stituents of  the  ocean  that  contribute  to  the  stirring,  mixing,  and 
exchange  of  energy  and  material  between  the  atmosphere,  surface  wa- 
ters, and  deep  ocean.  Field  surveys  have  been  completed.  The  labora- 
tory analysis  of  results  will  continue  through  1977. 

34c.  Saronikos  Gulf  Pollution  Study 

Area  Covered:  Saronikos  Gulf 

Membership:  Greece,  U.S.A. 

Funct i ons : To  investigate  the  effects  of  Athens  waste  disposal  on 

the  Saronikos  Gulf. 

34d.  Controlled  Ecosystems  Pollution  Experiment  (CEPEX) 


1^ 


Area  Covered:  Saanich  Inlet  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia 


Structure:  CKPHX  also  has  a laboratory  phase.  The  Biological  Effects 

PrograjD. 

l■unctions:  To  investigate  marine  conununities  in  their  natural  habi- 

tats. Captured  organisms  are  exposed  to  low-level  concentrations  of 
petroleum,  PCB,  and  trace  metals. 

34e.  Pollution/Ecology  Studies 

Area  Covered:  Atlantic  Continental  Shelf,  from  Halifax  to  Bermuda 

Membership:  Canada,  FRC,  U.K.,  U.S.A. 

Functions : To  conduct  a variety  of  pollution/ecology  studies  such 

as  how  dissolved  and  suspended  hydrocarbons,  tarballs,  and  organo- 
chlorine  residues  affect  marine  organisms. 

35.  IDOE:  Seabed  Assessment  Program 

35a.  Southeast  Atlantic  Margins 

Area  Covered:  South  Africa  to  Walvis  Ridge,  Angola  to  Sierra  Leone, 

and  Senegal  to  Portugal 

Membership : Argentina,  Brazil,  Rep.  of  China,  France,  FRG,  Ghana, 

Guatemala,  Israel,  Jamaica,  Portugal,  Senegal,  Spain,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  U. K. , U.S.A. 

Functions : To  identify  areas  off  tlie  coast  of  Africa  where  oil  and 

gas  deposits  seem  probable. 

35b.  Southwest  Atlantic  Margins 

Area  Covered:  Southwest  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America,  from  its 

southern  tip  to  the  Caribbean 

Membership:  Argentina,  Brazil,  U.S.A. 

l-unctions : To  investigate  the  processes  that  affect  the  formation 

of  oil  fields  during  the  early  stages  of  sea  floor  spreading. 

35c.  French-American  Mid-Ocean  Undersea  Study  (FAMOUS) 

Area  Covered:  Tlie  mid-Atlantic  Ridge  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

Membership:  Canada,  France,  Iceland,  Portugal,  U.K.,  U.S.A. 
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35d.  Plate  Tectonics  and  Metal logenesis  (Nazca  Plate) 

Area  Covered:  Pastern  South  Pacific 

Mcnibcrsh i p : Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  licuador,  Peru,  U.S.A. 

[■unctions : To  conduct  geological  and  geophysical  studies  of  the  pro- 

cesses that  operate  along  the  edges  of  the  Nazca  I’late,  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  relationship  of  these  processes  to  extensive  copper  de- 
posits in  the  Andes. 

35e.  Manganese  Nodules  Project 

Area  Covered:  North  Pacific 

Membership:  France,  FRG,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  U.S.A. 

Functions:  To  investigate  the  environmental  conditions  under  which 

nodules  form  and  grow,  their  rate  of  growth,  and  how  they  change  over 
time;  to  develop  maps  showing  the  worldwide  distribution  of  nodules 
by  metallic  content. 

36.  IDOIi:  Living  Resources  --  Assessment  and  Ecology  Program 

36a.  Coastal  Upwelling  Ecosystems  Analysis  (CUEA) 

Area  Covered:  Northeast  Atlantic 

Membership:  Canada,  France,  FRG,  Japan,  Mexico,  Spain,  U.K.,  U.S.A., 

U . S . S . R . , Venezuela 

[■'unctions : To  investigate  the  processes  and  relationships  between 

the  biological  aspects  of  marine  organisms  and  the  chemical,  physical, 
and  geological  environments  in  which  they  live;  to  investigate  coastal 
upwelling  ecosystems  so  that  the  response  of  a system  to  change  may 
be  predicted  by  monitoring  a few  biological,  physical  or  meteorologi- 
cal variables. 

36b.  Seagrass  Ecosystem  Study  (SES) 

Area  Covered:  Caribbean 

Membership:  Denmark,  Netherlands,  France,  .Japan,  U.S.A. 

Funct ions : To  investigate  the  biological  productivity  of  sJial low- 

water  seagrass  ecosystems  in  the  Caribbean. 

37.  [.[J’OR  Programmes,  not  part  of  IDOE 

37a.  Variability  of  the  Sea  Surface  Temperature  and  Salinity  Fields  of  the 
South-West  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean 

Area  Covered:  Southwest  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans 


r 
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Membership:  Australia,  France,  Japan,  New  Zealand 

I'unct i ons : To  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  sea  surface  tempera- 

ture and  salinity  data  using  merchant  ships;  to  produce  monthly  sea 
surface  temperature  and  salinity  charts. 

37b.  Study  of  North  Sea  Pollution 

Area  Covered : North  Sea 

Membership : Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  FRG,  Netherlands,  Norway, 

Sweden,  U.K. 

Funct ions : To  work  in  institutes  of  member  countries  with  the  pur- 

pose of  providing  quantitative  information  both  concerning  the  input 
of  various  pollutants  and  tJie  level  of  certain  toxic  substances  in 
commercially  important  marine  organisms  and  in  sea  water.  Coordinated 
through  ICFS. 

37c.  Studies  of  Organic  Sedimentary  Processes  on  Slielves,  Slopes  and  the 
Deep  Ocean  Floor  of  the  South-West  I’acific 

Area  Covered:  South  Fiji  Basin  and  adjacent  areas 

Membership:  New  Zealand 

Functions : To  study  plankton  in  shallow  water  columns  and  in  recent 
sediments,  the  latter  studies  helping  to  explain  how  fauna  change 
witii  time  and  varying  iiydrological  environments. 

37d.  Assessment  of  t’'c  Living  Resources  in  the  North  Atlantic 

A re,"  Covered;  North  Atlantic 

Membership:  Canada,  U.K.,  U.S.A.,  and  several  Furopean  countries. 

hi^ctunis:  io  .assess  the  living  resources  of  the  North  Atlantic, 

(ioordinated  through  existing  regional  organizations  such  as  ICliS, 

IC.NAF  and  Nl.AFC. 

37e.  Fish  Stock  Assessment  in  the  Soutli  Atlantic 
Area  (Covered:  South  Atlantic 

Membersh i [> : Poland,  aiul  at  the  scientist  level  Argentina,  Indo- 

nesia and  Seneg.al,  with  the  assistance  of  FAO. 

Funct i ons : To  assess  stocks  through  hydroacoustic  methods  and  trial 

catches,  ,is  well  as  to  conduct  studies  on  tlie  eini ronmental  oceano- 
graphic p.arameters  and  siiecios  length,  age,  size,  maturit)'  and  sex 
composition  of  fish. 


J 
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88.  International  Tsunaini  Warning  System  in  the  Pacific  flTSU) 

Area  Covered:  Pacific  Ocean 

Memhersli  ip:  Canada,  Oiile,  Rep.  of  Cliina,  Ecuador,  I’rance,  Guate- 

mala, .Japan,  Korea,  .New  Zealand,  Peru,  Philippines,  Singapore,  Thai- 
land, IJ.S.A.  Membership  is  also  held  by  several  non- IOC  member 
countries  and  territories  which  maintain  IWS  stations  and  tide  ob- 
servers on  Pacific  Islands. 

St  rue  tiire : The  IOC  International  Co-ordination  Group  supjiorts  the 

activities  of  the  International  Tsunami  Information  Center  in  Hono- 
lulu, which  is  operated  by  tlie  .National  Weather  Service,  Pacific  Re- 
gion. ;\  Soviet  center  is  located  in  Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk.  This  station 
tr.ansmits  data  from  observers  located  on  Kamchatka  and  the  Kuril  Is- 
lands. 2-1  seismic  stations,  53  tide  stations  and  52  dissemination 
points  are  maintained  throughout  the  Pacific  Region. 

Funct i ons : To  detect  and  locate  major  earthquakes  in  the  Pacific, 

and  to  determine  wliether  or  not  they  have  generated  tsunamis;  to  pro- 
vide timely  and  effective  tsunami  information  and  warning  to  the  re- 
gion. 


39.  IOC  Association  for  the  Caribbean  and  Adjacent  Regions  (lOCARIBE) 

Area  Covered:  The  Caribbean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  adjacent  areas 

i n the  At  1 ant i c Ocean 

Membership:  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Rejiublic, 

France  (Guade  1 oupe/Mart i ni (|ue)  , Guatemala,  Haiti,  .Jamaica,  Mexico, 
Netherlands  (Antilles),  Panama,  Trinidad-Tobago,  U.S.S.R.,  Venezuela 

St  rue  til  re : lOCARlBli  is  co-ordinated  by  the  IOC  Co-ordination  Group  in 
conjunction  with  regional  agreements  among  member  countries. 

Fiinct  ions : lOCARlBF.  priority  projects  include:  fisheries  research, 
pollution  monitoring,  the  biology  and  culture  of  commercially  impor- 
tant marine  invertebrates,  and  the  environmental  geology  of  the  Carib- 
bean coastal  region. 


IOC  Member  Countries: 

Developed  Countries : Australia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Denmark,  Fin- 

Tand,  France,  FUG,  GDR,  Iceland,  Italy,  Israel,  .Japan,  Monaco,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  .South  Africa,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, II.  K.,  Ukraine,  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R. 


Developing  Countries:  Algeria,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cameroon,  Chile,  China, 

Colombia,  Congo,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Fiji, 
Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  .Jamaica, 


^ 


. Jordan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Madafiasear,  Malta,  Mauritania,  Maur- 
itius, Malaysia,  Mexico,  Morocco,  N’iseria,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Plii  1 ippines , 
Panama,  Senegal,  Sierra  I.eone,  Singajioi-e,  Soutli  Korea,  Syria,  Thailand, 
Togo,  Trini  dad-Tobago , Tonga,  Tunisia,  Turke>',  Urugua.v,  Venezuela,  Vietnam, 
Yugoslavia . 

Least  Developed  Countries:  Sudan,  Somalia,  Tanzania. 


j B.  Independent 

I 

t 

, 40.  International  Council  for  the  hxploration  ol  the  Sea  (ICLS) 

Area  Covered:  'The  North  .Atlantic  and  adjacent  seas 


Membership:  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  l-'inland,  T'rance,  Ceniiany  (FRG)  , 

Iceland,  Ireland,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, IJ.K.  , U.S.A.  , U.S.S.R. 

j Structure : ICES  is  an  intergovernmental  organization  established  in 

I 1906  l)y  intergovernmental  agreement,  and  now  founded  on  the  Convention 

j for  the  International  Council  for  the  E.xploration  of  the  Sea  which 

was  entered  into  force  on  July  22,  1968.  IM'incipal  organs  include 
a Counc  i 1 , comiiosed  of  two  delegates  from  eacli  member  government;  an 
Executive  Bureau,  composed  of  a President  and  4 Vice-Presidents;  and 
a Statutory  .Area  and  Subject  Committee. 

ITinctions  and  Powers:  ICOS's  primar>'  role  is  to  promote  and  encourage, 

tlirough  i ntergovernnenta 1 agreement,  research  activities  concerning 

the  living  resources  of  the  se;i;  to  co-ordinate  jirograms  of  research  i 

and  to  publish  or  disseminate  the  results  of  these  investigations;  j 

to  organize  |iollution  studies  of  tlie  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea;  to 
provide  scientific  advice  to  the  North-East  Atlantic  I-isheries  Com-  i 

mission  (NEAFC)  and  to  the  Baltic  Sea  Fishery  Commission;  to  operate  | 

a Regional  Data  (ienter  for  its  area  of  competence. 

! 

For  more  information  contact  ICES,  Charlottenlund  Slot,  Cliarlottenlund , 

Denmark.  i 

41.  I ntern.'it  iona  1 Commission  for  the  Scientific  l.xploration  of  the  Medi-  | 

terr.anean  Se.i  IIC.SE.^I) 

Area  Covered:  'The  Mediterranean  Sea  and  its  associated  trilnitaries  I 


Members  h i : Algeria,  C.vprus  , Egyjn  , IRC,  l-'rance,  Creece,  Israel, 

Italy,  Monaco,  .^Iorocco,  Romania,  Spain,  Swi  tzer  lanii , Syria,  'Tunisia, 
Turkey,  Yugoslavia 


Structure : ICSI.M  is  an  i ntergov-ernmental  organization  est;iblished 

by  an  agreement  at  .llonaco  in  191‘.J.  The  Commission  operates  under  a 
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renewablo  5-ycur  Statute.  Principal  organs  include  a Coiiinii.ssion,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  member  governments;  a Central  Committee,  com- 
posed of  a President  and  5 Vice-Presidents,  and  a Secretary-General. 
I'he  Commission  maintains  intergovernmental  relations  with  PAO  (GFCM) 
and  IJNliSCO's  IOC. 

Functions  and  I’owers:  To  develop  a program  of  research  to  be  imple- 

mented iiy  member  countries;  to  pui)lish  scientific  commun  i cat  ions  pre- 
sented by  member  country  scientists  on  such  subjects  as  l)enthic  ecol- 
og>',  lagoons  and  salted  lakes,  marine  geology  and  geophysics,  marine 
pollution,  microbiology  and  biochemistry,  insular  areas,  chemical  and 
jihysical  oceanography,  plankton  ecolog>’,  marine  radioactivity,  marine 
vertebrates  and  cephalopods;  to  participate  with  GFCM  (of  FAQ)  and  IOC 
in 

F'or  further  information  contact;  ICSFM,  16  Boulevard  de  Suisse,  Monte 
Carlo,  Pr  i nc  i pal  i t>'  of  Monaco. 


l-'ederation  of  tlie  Institutions  Concerned  with  the  Study  of  the  .Adriatic 
Sea  (FICSAS) 

Area  Ciovered;  The  Adriatic  Sea 


Membersli  i : Research  institutions  from  Austria,  FRG , Italy,  Yugoslavia 


Structure:  FKiSAS  is  a non-governmental  organization  whose  activities 

aTe  co-ordinated  b>-  meml)er  country  institutions  involved  in  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  FICSAS  head<iuarters  is  located  at 
the  (ienter  for  Marine  Researcli  of  the  "Ruder  Boskovic"  Institute  in 
Rovini,  Yugoslavia.  The  lixecutive  Board  consists  of  one  chairman  and 
two  member  scientists. 

Functions;  To  co-ordinate  research  projects;  to  disseminate  and  im- 
prove methods  for  tlie  e.xchange  of  information;  to  train  and  educate 
FICSAS  scientists  and  scientists  from  developing  countries;  to  pro- 
vide lalioratory  facilities  for  FICSAS  scientists;  to  organize  biannual 
scientific  symposia  to  discuss  problems  associated  with  tlie  Adriatic 
Sea;  to  organize  regional  contacts  througli  special  meetings  on  special 
to])ics;  to  develop  analytical  services,  including  the  production  of 
standards  and  sulistandards . 

For  additional  information  contact:  FICSAS,  Center  for  Marine  Research, 
"Ruder  Boskovic"  Institute,  52210  Rovinj,  Yugoslavia,  Attn:  Ur.  Stjepan 
Keck os . 
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III.  Knvironnental  Control 


43.  .^grecment  for  Co-operation  in  Dealing  with  Pollution  of  the  North  Sea 
by  Oil,  1969  (in  force:  9 August  1969) 

Aren  Covered:  North  Sea 

Membership : Belgium,  Denmark,  French  Republic,  FRG,  Netherlands,  Nor- 

way, Sweden,  U.K.,  Northern  Ireland 

Structure:  Instrument  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  Federal 

Republic  of  Germany. 

Functions  and  Powers:  To  provide  for  regional  and  inter-regional 

cooperation  on  short  notice  to  deal  with  the  discharge  of  oil  or  other 
noxious  or  hazardous  substances  in  tlie  North  Sea.  To  determine  tlie 
extent  of  discharge  plus  methods  of  treatment  on  the  sea  and  land. 
Involves  warning  and  assisting  other  parties  according  to  delimited 
zones  of  responsibility. 


44.  Agreement  between  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden  Concerning  Co- 
operation in  Measures  to  Deal  with  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil  (Nor- 
dic Agreement),  1971  (in  force:  16  October  1971) 

Area  Covered:  Northwest  hurope 

Membership : Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden 

St ructure : Instrument  deposited  with  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs.  Competent  authorities  are  appointed  by  each  of  the  contract- 
ing states  to  co-operate  directly  in  the  planning  and  other  measures 
required  under  the  Agreeinent. 

Functions  and  Powers:  To  provide  for  cooperation  in  handling  signifi- 

cant oil  pollution  which  threatens  the  coasts  or  related  interests 
of  one  or  more  contracting  states.  Involves  assistance  in  oil  slick 
clean-up,  warning  of  oil  slick  sightings,  reporting  vessel  offenses 
witliin  territorial  or  adjacent  waters  of  contracting  states  and  ex- 
changing relevant  information. 

Replaces  the  Agreement  of  8 December  1967:  Cooperation  to  hnsui'C  Com- 

pliance with  the  Regulations  for  Preventing  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil. 


4.S.  Convention  on  tiie  Protection  of  the  Marine  Fnvironment  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  Area,  1974  (not  in  force) 


■\rea  Covered:  Baltic  Sea  area 


Membership:  Requires  ratification  by  all  7 Baltic  states.  Signa- 

tures to  date;  7 (including  ''enmark,  IMnland,  German  Democratic  l<c- 
public.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Polish  People's  Republic,  Swe- 
den and  U.S.S.R. ) . 

Functions  and  Powers:  A cooperative  effort  in  protecting  the  water- 

body  and  seabed  of  the  Baltic  Sea  area  outside  internal  waters.  In- 
cludes jirotection  of  living  resources  and  prevention  and  abatement 
of  marine  pollution.  Deals  in  matters  concerned  with  hazardous  sub- 
stances, land-based  pollution,  ship  pollution,  pleasure  crafts,  dump- 
ing, and  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil. 


Convention  on  the  I’rotection  of  the  environment  between  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, Norway  and  Sweden  (with  protocol),  1974  (not  in  force) 

Area  Covered:  Northwest  Europe 

Membersh i p : Rec|uires  notification  to  the  Swedish  Government  by  all 

tour  states  that  the  constitutional  measures  necessary  for  the  entr>’ 
into  force  of  tlie  Convention  have  been  implemented. 

St  ructure:  Supervisory  authority  appointed  from  each  of  tlie  contract- 

ing states.  Settlement  of  cases  requires  opinion  of  a Commission, 
consisting  of  a chairman  from  another  contracting  state,  appointed 
jointly  by  the  parties  and  three  members  from  each  of  the  states  con- 
cerned . 

Functions  and  Powers:  Instrument  is  not  exclusively  marine  or  pollu- 

tion, but  is  regional  in  scope.  Involves  use  of  examining  authority 
for  actual  inspection  of  nuisant  activities  (on  land,  fresh  water, 
sea  water  or  air)  in  resolving  the  question  of  perm i ss ib i 1 i t>'  o^  such 
activities. 


Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  against  Pollu- 
tion (Mediterranean  Action  Plan),  1976  (not  in  force) 

1.  Protocol  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
by  Dumping  from  Shins  and  Aircraft 

2.  Protocol  on  Co-operation  in  Combatting  Pollution  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  by  Oil  and  Other  Harmful  Substances  in  Cases  of  Emer- 
gency 

Area  Covered:  Mediterranean 

^leinbership:  The  Framework  Convention  will  enter  into  force  when  six 

s tates  (bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea)  have  completed  tlicir  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Convention  plus  one  I’rotocol.  The  F.uropean  Economic 
(.'ommunity  and  similar  regional  economic  groups  which  exercise  com- 
petences in  fields  covered  by  the  Convention  or  an>-  I’rotocol,  and 
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which  contain  at  least  one  Mediterranean  Sea  coastal  state  as  a mem-  J 

her,  may  also  sign.  | 

Structure : Adopted  as  part  of  UMEP's  Mediterranean  Action  Plan.  j 

Specialized  U.N.  bodies  may  be  drafted  in  support  of  U.Mil’'s  present  i 

role  as  overall  coordinator  (e.g.,  GPCM  of  FAO,  ICSIiM,  CIM,  IAEA,  j 

IOC  of  UNESCO,  WHO  and  WMO) . The  Convention  establishes  UNEP  as  | 

responsible  for  all  secretariat  functions  until  such  time  as  the  Action  ] 

Plan  becomes  self-supporting.  Contracting  parties  are  to  hold  ordinary  j 

meetings  once  every  two  years  to  keep  the  implementation  of  the  Con-  j 

vention  and  Protocol (s)  under  review.  Additional  meetings  are  possible  | 

upon  the  request  of  the  "Organization"  (body  responsible  for  carrying 
out  secretariat  functions)  or  by  any  contracting  party  having  the  sup-  | 

port  of  two  other  contracting  parties  in  requesting  the  meeting. 

Functions  and  Powers:  The  Main  Convention  provides  for  individual 

or  joint  measures  in  combatting  and  abating  pollution  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  generally  in  protecting  and  enhancing  the  marine  envi- 
ronment in  tliat  area.  Tlie  Protocols  address  specific  pollution  prob- 
lems and  propose  regulations,  controls  and/or  provisions  to  minimize 
the  consequences.  All  instruments  ^reflect  e.\isti.ng  international  ar- 
rangements concerning  pollution  control  or  provide  for  stricter  mea- 
sures as  necessary  in  view  of  the  special  requirements  of  the  area. 


IV.  Military 


48.  Treaty  for  the  Proliibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  19b7 
(Treaty  of  Tlateloco) 


Area  Covered:  Latin  America 


Membership:  Barbados,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Re- 

public, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Surinam,  Uruguay,  Venezuela 

Structure:  Treaty  sets  up  the  Organization  for  the  Prohibition  of 

Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (OPANAL) , as  a sophisticated  con- 
trol mechanism  for  monitoring  compliance  with  the  Treaty  provisions. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Implemented  in  response  to  U.N.  General  Assem- 

bl_v  Resolution  808(IX),  concerning  a co-ordinated  jjrogram  of  disarm- 
ament. Parties  are  to  refrain  (directly  and  indircctl>')  from  test- 
ing, use,  manufacture,  production,  possession  or  control  of  any  nu- 
clear weapon  within  their  national  territories. 


49.  Declaration  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean  as  a Zone  of  Peace,  1971 
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Recorded  Vote:  In  favor:  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Bhutan,  Burma,  Bu- 

rundi, Cameroon,  Ceylon,  Chad,  China,  Colombia,  Congo,  Costa  Rica, 
Cyprus,  ligypt,  El  Salvador,  Equatorial  Guinea,  E.thiopia,  Ghana, 

Guinea,  Guyana,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Japan,  Jordan,  Ken- 
ya, Khmer  Republic,  Kuwait,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Mala\’- 
sia,  Mali,  Malta,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Nicaragua*,  Ni- 
geria, Pakistan,  Panama,  Qatar,  Romania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia,  Sudan, 
Swaziland,  Sweden,  Syria,  Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Uganda, 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Uruguay,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

Against:  None. 

Abstaining : Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 

Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussia,  Canada,  Central  African  Republic,  Chile, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dahomey,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  I'iji, 
Pinland,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Hungar>',  Ire- 
land, Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Lesotho,  Luxembourg,  Mad- 
agascar, Mongolia,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Yemen,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rwanda, 
Senegal,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Ukraine, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Upper  Volta,  Venezuela,  Zaire. 

! Absent : Albania,  Bahrain,  Barbados,  Botswana,  Ecuador,  Gabon, 

j Gambia,  Iraq**,  Malawi,  Maldives,  Mauritius,  Niger,  Oman,  Paragua}’, 

Sierra  Leone,  United  Arab  Emirates. 

Structure:  A U.N,  General  Assembly  Resolution;  progress  made  with 

regard  to  the  implementation  of  this  Declaration  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Secretary-General. 

Functions  and  Powers:  The  General  Assembly  declares  the  Indian  Ocean 

fwithin  limits  to  be  determined,  but  including  the  air  space  above 
and  subjacent  ocean  floor),  as  a zone  of  peace.  To  ensure  that  war- 
ships and  military  aircraft  do  not  use  the  Indian  Ocean  for  any  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  littoral  or  hinterland  states,  further  escala- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  military  presence  of  littoral  states  is 
to  be  halted,  and  all  bases,  military  installations,  logistical  suppl>' 
facilities,  the  disposition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  war 
destruction  and  any  manifestation  of  great  power  militar\’  presence  is 
to  be  eliminated  and/or  prohibited.  .Appropriate  arrangements  are  to 
be  made  to  give  effect  to  any  international  agreement  that  may  ulti- 
mately be  reached  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a zone 
of  peace,  other  than  military  alliances.  The  objective  is  to  estab- 
lish a system  of  universal  collective  security  without  military  al- 
liances and  to  strengthen  international  security  through  regional 
and  other  cooperation.  The  right  to  free  and  unimpeded  use  of  tlic 
zone  by  the  vessels  of  all  nations  will  be  unaffected  b\'  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Declaration. 


*Later  advised  the  Secretariat  it  had  intended  to  abstain. 

** Later  advised  the  Secretariat  it  had  intended  to  \’ote  in  favor. 
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V.  Regional  Development 


50.  Indian  Ocean  Fishery  Survey  and  Development  Programme 

The  Indian  Ocean  I’rogramme  is  a five-year  interregional  project 
(11/72  to  1/77),  funded  by  the  UNDP  and  executed  by  FAO.  It  was 
designed  to  promote  development  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  response  to  the  increasing  demand  for  fish  in  bor- 
dering countries.  The  programme  specifically  provides  for  assis- 
tance in  the  introduction  of  technology  and  facilitation  of  change 
in  the  countries  of  the  region,  with  emphasis  on  means  of  affect- 
ing technology  transfer. 

The  technical  staff  of  the  programme,  which  consists  of  six  pro- 
fessional members  from  various  fields,  is  often  advised  by  outside 
exports  (e.g.,  from  tiie  FAO  Department  of  Fislieries)  in  handling  fish- 
eries problems  of  a multidisciplinary  nature. 

As  part  of  the  programme,  a survey  was  conducted  to  assess  the 
fishery  resources  in  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Somalia  to  Mozambi(|ue. 

This  was  carried  out  by  a Soviet  research  vessel  with  a crew  of 
106,  including  an  international  team  of  up  to  18  members.  Twenty- 
eight  African,  Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  states  participate  in  the 
fisheries  development  programme. 

Special  projects  are  encouraged  through  the  programme.  An  example 
is  the  Cooperative  Fishery  Survey  and  Development  Project  in  the 
gulf  lying  between  Iran  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  in  the  Cul f 
of  Oman.  I'ive  gulf  countries  participate  in  activities  that  help 
to  assess  the  fishery  resources  and  to  solve  related  problems,  in- 
cluding gear  technology,  management,  marketing  and  development  of 
economically  viable  fisheries. 

Membership : Bahrain,  Bangladesh,  Burma,  Democratic  Yemen,  Ethiopia, 

India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Konya,  Kuwait,  Mada- 
gascar, Malaysia,  Maldives,  Mauritius,  Oman,  Pakistan,  Qatar,  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  Saudi  Arabia,  Singapore,  Somalia,  Sri  Lanka,  Thai- 
land, United  Arab  Emirates,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania  and  Yemen. 


51.  Development  of  !'isheries  in  the  Eastern  (icntral  Atlantic 

The  Eastern  Central  Atlantic  Programme  is  a five-year  interregional 
project  (7/75  to  4/78)  , <^uniled  by  the  UNDl’  and  executed  by  FAO. 

It  parallels  efforts  in  the  Indian  Ocean  activated  through  the  In- 
dian Ocean  Fishery  Survey  and  Development  Programme  (sec  50).  I'he 
programme  also  promotes  fishery  resources  development  (off  the  west 
coast  of  Africa)  through  as.sessment  of  the  resources  and  technology 
transfer  in  all  areas  of  the  fisheries. 
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As  in  the  Indian  Ocean  Programme,  a Soviet  research  vessel  and  crew 
were  contracted  to  survey  the  fishery  resources  in  the  Pastern  Cen- 
tral Atlantic  region,  from  Cameroon  to  Angola.  Management  schemes 
which  will  effectively  reduce  overfishing  of  tlie  heavily  exploited 
stocks,  while  allowing  for  the  development  of  new  fisheries  in  under- 
utilized areas  of  this  region,  represent  objectives  of  the  research 
efforts  undertaken  through  the  programme. 

Membership : Congo,  Benin,  Cabon,  Cambia,  Chana,  Cuine.a,  Ivory  Coast, 

Liberia,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Sierra  l.eone , Togo, 
(iameroon,  and  Zaire. 

52.  Development  of  Fisheries  in  the  Western  Central  Atlantic 

The  Western  Central  Atlantic  Programme  is  a two  and  one  half-year 
interregional  project  (1/75  to  7/77),  funded  by  the  UNDP  and  executed 
by  FAO.  It  is  designed  to  encourage  development  of  the  fisher\'  re- 
sources in  the  Western  Central  Atlantic  region  as  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Pastern  Central  Atlantic  UNDP/FAO  programmes,  but  to  a con- 
siderably smaller  degree.  Pstimated  costs  of  this  project  total 
nearly  25  times  less  the  total  costs  of  each  of  the  other  projects. 

j Membership:  Antigua,  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Belize,  Bermuda,  Brazil, 

I British  Virgin  Islands,  Ca\Tnan  Islands,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominica, 

Dominican  Republic,  Grenada,  Guyana,  Haiti,  Honduras,  .lamaica,  Mex- 
ico, Montserrat,  Nicaragua,  Saint  Kitts-Nevis-Angui 1 la , Saint  Lucia, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  and  Venezuela. 


53.  South  China  Sea  Fisheries  Development  and  Coordinating  Prograimnc 
(Phase  II) 

The  South  China  Sea  Programme  is  a five  and  one  half-)'ear  (continu- 
ation) project  (6/74  to  1/80),  funded  by  the  UNDP  and  executed  by 
FAO.  Funding  is  substantial  for  carrying  out  activities  of  this 
project,  with  estimated  total  investments  o<^  over  $3  million  b\’  UNDP 
and  over  $4.5  million  by  government  contribution.  Tlie  programme 
represents  a large-scale,  integrated  regional  technical  co-operation 
effort  to  enhance  and  develop  the  fishery  resources  of  the  South 
China  Sea. 

Membership : Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  I’hi  1 ip]iincs.  Republic 

of  South  Vietnam,  Singapore,  and  Thailand. 

54.  Caribbean  Fisheries  Training  and  Development  Centre 

Area  Covered:  Southeastern  Caribbean 

Membership:  Barbados,  Guyana,  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Structure:  I’unded  by  UNDP,  and  administered  liy  FAO,  the  Centre  is 

located  in  Trinidad,  and  is  an  important  education  and  training  in- 
st itution . 
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I'unctions  and  Powers:  The  Centre  trains  fishing  captains,  as  well 

as  technical  personnel,  in  the  fields  of  fish  handling,  processing, 
and  marketing,  and  fish  plant  o])cration  and  management.  Partici- 
pants in  the  programs  come  from  the  member  states;  it  is  anticipated 
that  other  Caribbean  countries  may  soon  participate  in  the  Centre's 
activities . 


55.  Committee  for  Co-ordination  of  Joint  Prospecting  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources in  Asian  Off-Shore  Areas  (CCOP) 

Area  Covered:  East  Asia 

■Membership : Indonesia,  Japan,  Democratic  Kampuchea,  .Malaysia,  Phili- 

ppines.  Republic  of  Korea,  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  Singapore, 
Thailand,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  addi- 
tion, several  developed  countries  outside  Asia  cooperate  with  CCOP: 
Australia,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Netherlands,  U.K., 
U.S.A. , and  U.S.S.R. 

Structure : CCOP  is  a special  Committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social 

Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  Technical  Advisory  Group 
(TAG)  consists  of  experts  from  both  the  member  and  cooperating  coun- 
tries, selected  by  the  Committee.  The  secretariat  is  provided  by 
the  UNDP  project  on  "Technical  Support  for  Regional  Off-Shore  Pros- 
pecting in  East  Asia." 

Functions  and  Powers:  To  coordinate  and  advise  the  planning  and  im- 

plementation of  assessment  activities,  training  programmes  and  ex- 
change of  technology  throughout  all  ph,.ses  of  marine  mineral  re- 
sources development.  Particular  objectives,  both  of  this  Committee 
and  of  UNDP's  project  on  "Technical  Support  for  Regional  Off-Shore 
Prospecting  in  East  Asia,"  are  to  assist  in  increasing  the  capabili- 
ties of  developing  countries  to  manage  and  develop  their  own  off- 
shore mineral  and  energy  resources,  through  the  transfer  of  scienti- 
fic and  technical  knowledge  including  the  necessary  training  and 
guidance.  The  Technical  Advisory  Group  arranges  for  the  necessary 
financial  and  technical  support  in  carrying  out  the  objectives. 


56.  Committee  for  Co-ordination  of  Joint  Prospecting  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources in  South  Pacific  Off-Shore  Areas  (CCOP/SOPAC) 


Area  Covered:  South  Pacific 

Member sh i p : Cool  Islands,  Fiji,  Gilbert  Islands,  .New  Zealand,  Papua 

New  Guinea,  Solomon  Islands,  Tonga  and  Western  Samoa.  Tuvalu  is  a 
potential  member. 


St  nicturc : C(!OP/SOPAC  is 

Social  Commission  ♦'or  the 
Group  consists  of  e::pcrts 
ing  which  arc  provided  by 


a special  Committee  of  the  liconomic  and 
South  Pacific.  The  Technical  Advisory 
in  the  fields  relating  to  marine  prospect- 
supporting and  member  governments. 
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I'uiict  i on.s  and  l’owe?'s:  To  coorJi))atc  and  ailvisc  tiu  p,  .niiiiii;,  plc- 

inentation  and  review  of  assessment  activities,  tr  'ining  proKrai,„.;es , 
and  teclinoloRy  transfer  mechanisms  associated  witli  ail  phases  of  ma- 
rine mineral  and  enerj;y  resource  development.  Consideralile  interna- 
tional, rejtional  and  subregional  cooperation  is  involved  in  publiciz- 
ing tlie  potentials  of  the  region  for  offshore  minci’al  and  energy 
resources  and  in  the  collection,  analysis  and  e.xchange  of  ]'erti- 
nent  scientific  and  teclinical  information.  The  Technical  Advisory 
Group  arranges  for  the  necessary  financial  and  technical  support  in 
carrying  out  the  objectives. 


Others 


w 

I 


57.  Antarctic  Treaty,  1959 

Area  Gove  red:  Antarctica  [area  soutli  of  00°  .South  Latitude;  includ- 

ing ice  shelves;  e.xcluding  high  seas) 

Meiiiliersli  i )) : Prig  inal : Argentina,  .Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  l-'rencli 

Rejniblic,  .lapan.  New  Zealand,  Norwa\',  Union  of  Soutii  Africa,  Soviet 
Union,  U.K'.,  U.S.A.  Acceded  later:  Gzechos  1 ovak  ia , Denmark,  .\ethei-- 
lands,  I’oland,  Rumania. 

Structure;  Reiiresentat  i ves  oi'  each  contracting  parl>’  are  a]i)iointevl 
to  .attend  meetings  at  regular  intervals  to  keep  the  ol'iectives  and 
I'rovisions  of  the  'I’re.aty  under  continual  review.  Observers  m.a>’  lie 
apjiointed  to  c.irry  out  insjtection  of  any  or  all  areas  of  Ant;irctica 
and  shall  be  nationals  of  the  contracting  parties  which  designate 
them . 

Functions  and  Powers:  To  ensure  that  .Antarctic.a  is  used  for  peace- 

ful purposes  only.  Military  measures  and  manoeuvers  plus  nuclear 
e,x]>losions  and  radioactive  w.iste  disjiosal  arc  prohibited,  except 
milit.'iry  iiersonnel  and  ec[uipment  may  be  used  for  scientific  re- 
se.arch  or  other  peaceful  purposes.  Inspections  of  any  or  all  areas 
including  stations  or  installations  may  Ite  carried  out  ;it  any  time 
by  designated  nation.als  of  contr.icting  jiarties.  ,\d\ance  notice  of 
expeditions,  stations  to  be  occupied  ;ind  use  of  military  jiersonnel 
or  ecpiiiimcnt  is  required,  plus  reports  of  scientific  findings  sub- 
seciuent  to  such  cxjicd  i t i ons  arc  to  be  issued  to  .all  contracting 
p.arties.  The  Treaty  also  ]n'o\  ides  for  measures  regarding  preserva- 
tion .and  conserv.at  i on  of  living  resources  in  .Antarctica  and  questions 
rel.ating  to  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  over  any  arc, as  in  Antarctica. 
Disputes  between  conti-acting  ]i,art  ies  over  i nter]iret  at  i on  or  appiic.a- 
tion  of  the  Tre.aty  shall  be  rcsol\'ed  among  themselves  through  iieace- 
ful  means  of  their  own  choice  (e.g.,  negotiation,  iniiuir>’.  media- 
tioti,  cone  i 1 i .at  i on  , arb  i t r.at  i on  , iudici.al  settlcmcitt,  otb.ers),  but 
shall  be  referred,  by  consent  in  each  case,  to  the  I n t e rn.it  i ona  1 
Court  of  .lust  ice  when  initial  efforts  fail  to  resolve  a dispute. 
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Recommendations  of  Consultative  Meetings  I-Vl  covered  the  following 
general  subject  matters:  facilitate  exchange  of  scientific  informa- 

tion, personnel,  and  data,  with  particular  support  of  all  activi- 
ties of  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Antarctic  Research  (SCAR);  imple- 
ment "Agreed  Measures  for  the  Conservation  of  Antarctic  fauna  and 
flora"  including  designation  of  "Specially  Protected  Areas"  and 
"Specially  Protected  Species";  the  Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Antarctic  Seals  was  considered  to  be  outside  the  framework  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  was  therefore  drafted  in  its  final  form 
through  informal  meetings  between  all  interested  delegations,  includ- 
ing non-Treaty  nations. 


58.  furopean  Agreement  for  the  Prevention  of  Broadcasts  Transmitted  from 
Stations  Outside  National  Territories,  1965  (in  force:  19  October 
1967) 

Area  Covered:  Principally  the  member  states  of  the  Council  of 

Europe . 

Membership : any  member  of  the  Council  of  liurope  and  any  member  or 

associate  member  of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union  which 
is  not  a member  of  tlie  Council  of  Europe  may  accede  to  this  Agree- 
ment (the  latter,  subject  to  the  prior  agreement  of  the  Committee 
of  Ministers).  Present  membership  (including  states  that  have  signed 
with  reservation):  Belgium,  Denmark,  franco,  Sweden,  and  United  King- 
dom of  Croat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  have  ratified  witiiout 
reservation  and  the  Agreement  is  in  force  for  these  states,  (iermany, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  and  Norway  have 
signed  with  reservation  in  respect  of  ratification  or  acceptance. 

The  Agreement  is  not  in  force  for  these  states,  as  no  reservation 
may  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

Structure : Adopted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  liurope. 

Most  responsibility  and  authority  is  designated  to  the  Secretary- 
General  . 

I'unctions  and  Powers:  Through,  and  in  accordance  with,  domestic 

law,  contracting  parties  may  prohibit  the  establishment  and  use  of 
broadcasting  stations  on  board  ships,  aircraft  or  any  otlier  float- 
ing or  airborne  objects  outside  national  territories.  Harmful  inter- 
ference to  any  radio-communication  service  operating  under  the  au- 
thority  of  a contracting  party  in  accordance  with  the  radio  regula- 
tions is  also  considered  a punishable  offense.  Contracting  parties 
have  authority  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  (according 
to  appropriate  domestic  law)  to  (1)  nationals,  having  committed  a 
broadcasting  offense  on  its  territory,  ships  or  aircraft,  or  outside 
national  territories  on  an\'  ships,  aircraft  or  any  other  floating 
or  airborne  object;  and  (2)  non-nationals,  having  committed  a broad- 
casting offense  on  its  territory,  shi]is  or  aircraft,  or  on  board  any 
floating  or  airborne  object  under  its  jurisdiction,  (.'ontract ing 
parties  arc  not  prevented  from  treating  as  a punishable  offense,  an 
act  involving  use  of  broadcasting  stations  installed  or  maintained 
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on  objects  affixeO  to  or  supported  by  the  seabed.  The  Agreement  is 
to  remain  in  force  indefinitely;  however,  a six-month  notice  of  de- 
nunciation is  provided. 


59.  Statement  of  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Singapore  on  the  Malacca  Straits, 
16  November  1971 

Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Singapore  agreed  to  cooperate  on  the  safety 
of  navigation  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  agreed  that  the  two 
straits  are  not  international,  although  recognizing  their  use  under 
the  principle  of  innocent  passage  for  international  shipping.  The 
government  of  Singapore  has  acknowledged  the  position  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments . 
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Global  (loiivent ions  with  Regional  Implications 

International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil,  1954  as  Amended  [OILPOL  (Amended)  1954] 

Date  of  tintry 
into  force 

Main  Convention 
Amendments : 

April  1962 

Adopted  by  resolutions  of  the  IMCO  f October  1969 

Assembly.  Require  ratification  by  L October  1971 

two-thirds  of  states  parties  to  the 
main  convention.  As  of  1 January,  1976, 

27  and  16  ratifications  were  recorded  for 
the  1969  and  1971  Amendments,  respectively. 

Area  Covered:  global 

Membership:  Signatories  as  of  1 January  1971  include:  Algeria,  Australia, 

Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  f inland.  Prance,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Ghana,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast, 
Japan,  .Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Madagascar  (Malagasy  Republic), 
Mexico,  Monaco,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Panama,  Philippines, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Yemen,  Soviet  Union,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria, 
United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  Venezuela. 

Structure:  Adopted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  until  estab- 

lishment of  IMCO  in  1958. 

Functions  and  Powers  (as  amended):  Prohibits  oil  discharge  from  ships 

within  100  miles  of  coast  (150  miles  for  Australia)  and  prohibits  new  ships 
greater  than  20,000  tons  from  discharging  outside  the  prohibited  zones. 

This  Convention  will  be  superceded  by  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  from  Ships  of  1973  when  the  latter  enters  into 
force.  Finforcement  is  by  the  state  of  registry.  Penalties  for  unlawful 
discharge  within  and  outside  territorial  waters  provided  by  states. 


International  Convention  Relating  to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases 
of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties,  1969  (in  force:  6 May  1975) 

Area  Covered:  global  j 

i 


26  May  1958 

18  May  and 
28  June  196^ 
not  in  force 
not  in  force 


Membership:  United  States:  22  original  ratifications;  tlie  following  (17) 

arc  signatory  states:  Belgium,  Cameroon,  Republic  of  China,  Federal  Repub- 
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lie  of  Germany,  France.  Gliana.  C'uatem.i  1 ,i . Icelaiui.  Ital',  I\or\  I'oas!  . 
Republic  of  Korea,  Republic  of  Malagasy,  Monaco , Poland,  i’ortugal,  Swit- 
zerland, United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Structure:  Adopted  under  the  auspices  of  IMCO. 

Functions  and  Powers:  To  protect  the  sea  and  coastline  interests  of  states 

against  maritime  casualties  resulting  in  danger  of  oil  pollution,  without 
affecting  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  high  seas.  The  Convention  per- 
mits coastal  states  to  resort  to  self-help  in  maritime  pollution  emergen- 
cies. Signatory  states  may  take  such  measures,  proportionate  to  actual 
or  threatened  damage,  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  their  own  interests 
from  oil  pollution  damage  following  a maritime  casualty.  No  action  may  be 
taken  against  any  warship  or  any  ship  owned  by  the  state  and  used  only  on 
government  non-commercial  service. 

Related:  Protocol  Relating  to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of 

Maritime  Pollution  by  Substances  Other  than  Oil,  1973  (not  in  force). 

Requires  15  ratifications  by  states  party  to  the  main  Convention.  Signa- 
tures to  date:  10.  Ratifications  to  date:  none. 


International  Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage, 

1969  (in  force:  19  dune  1975) 

Area  Covered:  global 

Membership:  United  States:  18  signatories  include:  Belgium,  Cameroon, 

Republic  of  China,  I’ederal  Republic  of  Germany,  France,  Ghana,  Guatemala, 
Iceland,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Monaco,  Republic  of  Malagasy,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  Yugoslavia. 

St ructure : Adopted  under  the  auspices  of  IMCO. 

Functions  and  Powers:  listablished  international  rules  and  procedures  for 

determining  questions  of  liability  and  ensuring  that  adequate  compensa- 
tion is  available  to  signatory  states  that  suffer  damage  to  their  terri- 
tory or  territorial  sea,  caused  by  pollution  from  discharge  of  oil  from 
ships.  Liability  applies  to  the  shipowner. 


Convention  Relating  to  Civil  Liability  in  the  Field  of  Maritime  Carriage 
of  Nuclear  Material,  1971  (in  force:  50  August  1975) 

Area  (.'overed:  global 

Membership:  Brazil,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal, 

Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  Yugoslavia. 
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structure:  Adopted  under  the  auspices  of  IMCO. 

Functions  and  Powers:  To  ensure  tliat  the  operator  of  a nuclear  installa- 

tion will  be  exclusively  liable  for  damage  caused  by  a nuclear  incident 
occurring  in  the  course  of  maritime  carriage  of  nuclear  material;  unless 
already  liable  under  the  Paris  or  Vienna  Conventions. 


International  Convention  on  the  establishment  of  an  International  Fund  for 
Compensation  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage,  1971  (not  in  force) 

Area  Covered:  global 

Membership:  Requires  17  ratifications  (8  states  of  which  must  import  not 

less  than  750  million  tons  of  oil  annually  and  which  have  ratified  the 
Civil  Liability  Convention).  Signatures  to  date:  17.  Ratifications  to 

date:  6. 

Structure : Adopted  under  the  auspices  of  IMCO.  executive  Committee  to 

be  established,  comprising  one-third  of  the  number  of  Assembly  Members. 

! Functions  and  Powers:  Assure  full  compensation  to  victims  of  oil  pollu- 

! tion  incidents  but  relieve  shipowners  of  additional  financial  burdens  im- 

posed on  them  by  the  Civil  Liability  Convention  of  1969,  i.e.,  to  extent 
that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Liability  Convention  is  inadequate, 
"The  Fund"  may  assume  some  of  the  burden. 


International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from  Ships,  1975 
(not  in  force) 

Area  Covered;  global 

Membership:  Requires  15  ratifications  (the  combined  merchant  fleets  of 

which  constitute  not  less  than  50  percent  of  gross  tonnage  of  the  world's 
merchant  shipping).  Signatures  to  date:  16.  Ratifications  to  date;  2. 

Structure : Adopted  under  the  auspices  of  IMCO. 

Functions  and  I’owers : Upon  entry  into  force,  tills  Convention  will  super- 

cede the  International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the 
Sea  by  Oil,  1954.  It  will  set  the  maximum  permissible  quantity  of  oil 
which  may  be  discharged  by  new  oil  tankers  at  1/30,000  the  cargo-carrying 
capacity  (cut  from  the  earlier  1/15,000  (piantity) . The  "load  on  toji"  sys- 
tem plus  sewage  and  garbage  disposal  will  be  regulated.  It  provides  for 
tlie  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ship-generated  pollution,  whether  acciden- 
tal or  deliberate.  The  flag  state  will  be  reejuired  to  prosecute  all  vi- 
olations of  its  vessels  wherever  they  occur. 


r 
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Convention  on  the  Liability  of  Operators  of  Nuclear  Ships,  19P2  (.not  in 
force) 

Area  Covered:  global 

Membership : Requires  2 ratifications,  including  1 by  a state  operating 

a nuclear  ship.  Signatures  to  date:  17.  Ratifications  to  date:  6 

(none  of  these  operates  a nuclear  ship) . 

Structure:  Adopted  under  the  auspices  of  the  UN,  lALA  and  IMCO. 

I- unctions  and  Powers:  Establishes  uniform  rules  concerning  liability  of 

operators  of  nuclear  ships,  i.e.,  the  maximui'n  liability  for  a single  nu- 
clear incident  is  1500  million  francs  ($100,000,000).  Recognizes  tlie 
rights  of  coastal  states  to  exclude  nuclear-powered  snips  trom  its  terri- 
torial seas  and  ports,  but  does  not  provide  for  measures  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion from  radioactive  materials  released  deliberately  or  accidentally  from 
nuclear-powered  vessels. 


Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  from  Ships 
and  Aircraft  (Oslo  Convention),  1972  (in  force:  7 April  1974) 

Area  Covered:  Northern  Atlantic  and  Arctic,  but  excluding  tlie  Baltic  and 

Mediterranean  and  dependent  seas.  Involves  countries  of  Northwestern 
liurope . 

Membership : Signatory  states  include:  Belgium,  Denmark,  IMnland,  I'rance, 

Germany,  Iceland,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  United 
Kingdom 

Structure:  Commission  composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  tlie  contract- 

ing  parties . 

l-unctions  and  Powers:  To  take  all  possible  steps  to  iirevent  i^ollution  of 

the  sea  by  substances  liable  to  create  hazards  to  human  health,  harm  liv- 
ing resources  and  marine  life,  damage  amenities  or  interfere  with  other 
legitimate  uses  of  tlie  sea.  Two  lists  of  substances  were  established. 
Dumping  of  substances  from  the  "black  list"  is  prohibited,  while  dumping 
of  "grey  list"  substances  requires  specific  permits  and  regulations. 


Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and 
Other  Matter  (London  Convention),  1972  (in  force:  .50  August  1975) 

Area  Covered:  global 

■Membership:  Includes  21  ratifying  parties. 

Structure:  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and 

Northern  Ireland  is  the  depository,  performing  Secretariat  duties  prior 


r 
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to  designation  of  an  organization  by  the  contracting  parties,  which  will 
assume  Secretariat  duties.  Consultative  meetings  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties are  to  convene  not  less  frequently  than  once  e\/ery  two  years,  plus 
special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  on  the  request  of  two-thirds 
of  the  parties. 

Functions  and  Powers:  To  establisli  similar  regulations  controlling  the 

disposal  of  wastes  and  other  matter  at  sea  in  all  contracting  states. 

Dumping  permits  and  records  plus  enforcement  of  regulations  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  party,  however,  parties  are  also  to  act  collectively  in 
regulating  ocean  dumping.  Dumping  of  any  materials  listed  in  Annex  I 

(including  oil  and  highly  radioactive  and  toxic  materials)  is  prohibited,  i 

while  substances  listed  in  Annex  II  require  permits  for  dumping.  | 


Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  from  Land-based  Sources 
(Paris  Convention) , 1974  (not  in  force) 

Area  Covered:  Northern  Atlantic  and  Arctic,  but  excluding  the  Baltic  and 

Mediterranean  and  dependent  seas. 

Membership : Requires  7 ratifications.  Signatures  to  date:  10.  Ratifica- 
tions to  date:  none. 

Structure : Commission  composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  contract- 

ing parties. 

Functions  and  Powers:  Will  adopt  individual  and  joint  measures  plus  pro- 

mote cooperation  at  regional  or  sub-regional  levels,  to  prevent  and  combat 
pollution  of  the  sea  from  land-based  sources. 


Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space, 
and  Underwater,  1965  (in  force:  1964) 

Area  Covered:  global 

Membership:  106  as  of  1974.  Only  2 major  countries  are  not  party  to  the 

agreement:  I'rance  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Structure:  Adopted  under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  and  lAFA. 

I-unctions  and  Powers:  lissentially  a disarmament  measure.  As  an  environ- 

mental protection  agreement,  it  prohibits  states  party  to  the  treaty  from 
carr>ing  out  nuclear  explosions  in  any  environment,  if  sucli  explosions 
cause  radioactive  debris  to  be  present  outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  state  under  whose  jurisdiction  or  control  such  explosion  is  conducted 
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Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the 
Subsoil  Thereof 

Area  Covered:  Seabed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  12-mile  offshore  zone. 

Membership:  Ratification  or  accession  deposited  by:  Afghanistan,  Australia, 

Austria,  Belgium,  Botswana,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Rep. , 
Canada, 1 Republic  of  China,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Finland,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Federated  Republic  of  Germany,'^ 
Ghana,  Hungary,  Iceland,  India, ^ Iran,  Iraq,^  Ireland,  Italy, Ivory  Coast, 
.Japan,  .Jordan,  Laos,  Lesotho,  Malaysia,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Mongolia,  Morocco, 
Nepal,  Netherlands,'^  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Norway,  Panama,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Qatar,  Romania,^  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Singapore,  South  Africa, 
Swaziland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Togo,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  U.K.,5  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia. 

Structure : Parties  to  the  Treaty  agree  not  to  emplant  or  emplace  on  the 

seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  outer 
limit  of  the  12-mile  zone  any  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  as  well  as  structures,  launching  installations  or  any 
other  facilities  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or  using  such 
weapons . 

I'unctions  and  I’owers:  The  Treaty  provides  for  reciprocal  verifications 

of  compliance  by  parties  to  the  Treaty  through  the  observation  of  the 
activities  of  otlier  parties  on  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  and  in  the  sub- 
soil thereof  beyond  the  12-mile  zone. 


*With  declaration. 

■^Applicable  to  Land  Berlin. 

•^Witli  statement. 

^F.xtcnded  to  Netherlands  Antilles. 

^Extended  to  Antigua,  Brunei,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher-Nev is-Angui 1 la , 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Solomon  Islands  and  territories  under  the  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  the  U.K. 


Al’Pl-NDIX  B 


« 


PHYSICAL  MARINE  RHGIONS 
AND  ASSOCIATED  SYSTEMS 

% 

The  numbers  appearing  on  the  map  of  each  physical  region  indicate  the 
relevant  regional  arrangements  associated  with  that  area.  The  numbers 
correspond  to  those  identifying  specific  arrangements  in  the  Table  of 
Regional  Organizations,  appearing  on  page  161,  at  the  beginning  of  Ap- 
pendix A. 
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APPENDIX  C 

CASE  STUDIES  OF  REOIONAL  ACTION; 

THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA/GULF  OF  MEXICO  AND  THE  MEDITERRANliAN  SEA 


Throughout  this  Report  there  have  been  repeated  references  to  the  variety 
of  institutional  mechanisms  associated  with  marine  regional  arrangements, 
and  with  the  inadequacies  and  the  problems  associated  with  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  mechanisms.  In  this  Appendix,  consideration 
is  given,  in  considerable  detail,  to  marine  regional  institutions  in  the 
Caribbean/Gulf  of  Mexico  area,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Although  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  correlate  or  compare  the  experiences  in  the  two  areas, 
it  will  be  evident  that  in  both  cases,  progress  has  been  slow,  participa- 
tion by  littoral  states  often  disappointing,  and  the  impacts  of  the  re- 
gional organizations  somewhat  weak.  Although  these  results  do  not  com- 
pare well  with  marine  regional  systems  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  its  adja- 
cent seas,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Caribbean/Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mediterranean  are  bordered  by  both  developed  and  developing  states,  and 
that  neither  has,  up  to  now,  had  a history  of  strong  non-marine  coordinated 
action  among  its  member  states. 


THE  CARIBBEAN  .SEA/GULF  OF  MEXICO: 

REGIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  MARINE  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

IOC  Association  for  the  Caribbean  and  Adjacent  Regions 

The  I0(,’  Association  for  the  Caribbean  and  Adjacent  Regions  (lOCARIBE)  was 
established  as  a new  subsidiary  body  for  marine  science  cooperation  in  the 
Caribbean  at  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  IOC  Assembly  in  197b.  lOCARIBE  rep- 
resents the  first  attempt  by  the  IOC  to  transform  one  of  its  Cooperative 
Investigations  (CICAR)  into  a regional  mechanism  for  scientific  research 
on  a permanent  basis. ^ Membership  in  lOCARIBE  is  open  to  all  IOC  member 
countries  both  within  and  from  outside  the  Caribbean  Region.  Sixteen  coun- 
tries are  presently  represented:  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  (^uba , Domin- 

ican Republic,  France  (Guadeloupe/Martinique),  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  Netherlands  (Antilles),  Panama,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R., 
and  Venezuela.^ 


The  International  (;oordination  Group  (ICG)  for  lOCARIBE  consists  of  an  In- 
ternational Coordinator,  as  well  as  National  Coordinators  from  each  member 
country.  The  ICG  performs  the  following  functions: 

1.  determines  the  scientific  program  of  the  body; 

2.  evaluates  the  implementation  of  tliese  programs; 

7> . keeps  the  10(!  regularly  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  body, 

and  makes  such  recommendations  to  titc  IOC  as  it  deems  appropriate; 
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4.  appoints  the  officers  of  the  body,  elects  the  International  Co- 
ordinator, and  determines  their  terms  of  reference; 

5.  determines  its  own  rules  of  procedure; 

6.  performs  such  other  functions  as  the  body  may  require.'^ 

In  addition,  lOCARIBli  has  a Regional  Secretary,  a member  of  the  IOC  Secre- 
tariat who  assists  the  International  Coordinator.  It  is  expected  that 
lOCARIBE  will  establish  and  maintain  working  relationships  with  other  re- 
search organizations  which  are  active  in  the  Caribbean  Region,  particularly 
the  Western  Central  Atlantic  Fishery  Commission  (WECAFC)  of  FAO. 

The  first  session  of  lOCARIBE  was  held  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  July  19-23, 
1976.  Nine  priority  projects  were  identified  and  subsequently  grouped  into 
the  following  four  categories: 

1.  scientific  programs  in  support  of  fisheries  projects  and  marine 
pollution  monitoring; 

2.  biology  and  culture  of  commercially  important  marine  invertebrates; 

3.  environmental  geology  of  the  Caribbean  coastal  area; 

4 

4.  marine  pollution. 

The  degree  to  which  lOCARIBE  can  effectively  address  these  priority  areas 
is  dependent  on  the  Association's  ability  to  overcome  the  organizational 
and  program  implementation  problems  that  severely  hindered  the  operation 
of  its  predecessor,  CICAR.  An  assessment  of  tlie  CICAR  program  of  IOC  will 
be  helpful  in  illustrating  this  point. 

A cooperative  study  of  the  Caribbean  region  was  initially  proposed  in  1967 
by  the  Netherlands  delegation  to  the  IOC  Assembly  of  UNliSCO.  Subsequently, 
the  Fifth  IOC  Assembly  declared  the  "Co-operative  Investigations  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Adjacent  Regions  (CICAR)"  an  official  IOC  program. ^ The  field 
phase  of  CICAR  was  initiated  in  1970.  This  phase  spanned  a six-year  period, 
during  wliich  over  40  research  vessels  belonging  to  10  different  countries 
participated  in  CICAR  activities.*^  Membership  in  CICAR  included  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France,  Guatemala,  .Jamaica, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Panama,  Trinidad  and  Toliago,  U.K.,  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R., 
and  Venezuela. 

Tlie  International  Coordination  Group  for  (MCAR  consisted  of  an  Interna- 
tional (Coordinator  and  a full-time  Operations  Coordinator  who  worked  in 
the  following  areas:  information  dissemination,  communications,  organiza- 

tion, scientific  activities  and  data  exchange.' 

The  KCG  for  CICAR  also  included  National  Coordinators,  representing  each 
of  the  interested  IOC  member  countries.  The  Natiojial  (Coordinators  of  CICAR 
were  responsible  for  acting  as  focal  points  in  their  countries  for  all 
matters  concerning  the  cooperative  investigations;  coordinating  the  indi- 
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vidual  national  projects  which  were  part  of  the  overall  CICAR  work  program; 
and  representing  their  countries  at  all  meetings  of  the  ICG.^ 

The  National  Coordinators  were  instrumental  in  determining  the  degree  of 
participation  by  a country  in  the  CICAR  program.  In  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Coordinators,  there  were  Subject  Leaders,  each  of  whom  represented 
a particular  field  of  expertise  in  marine  science.  The  role  of  the  Subject 
Leaders  was  to  determine  the  content  of  the  CICAR  scientific  program. 
Finally,  there  were  the  CICAR  Workshops  and  Symposia,  which  were  important 
components  of  the  decision-making  process.  These  projects  were  usually 
jointly  sponsored  by  UNLSCO/IOC  and  FAO.  The  Workshops  and  Symposia  rep- 
resented important  mechanisms  for  formulating  new  scientific  programs  and 
for  assessing  both  the  accomplishments  and  failures  of  existing  programs, 
oftentimes  providing  the  basis  for  more  formal  ICG  decisions. 

CICAR  Objectives.  When  the  IOC  adopted  the  (IICAR  program  in  1967,  it  did 
so  without  establishing  specific  objectives.  Four  years  later,  after  the 
CICAR  field  phase  had  been  in  operation  for  a number  of  months,  the  objec- 
tives were  spelled  out  as  follows: 

1.  to  contribute  to  the  dev>_lopment  of  scientific  research  in  the 
CICAR  region; 

2.  to  secure  the  maximum  participation  of  the  region's  coastal  coun- 
tries ; 

3.  to  implement,  rapidly  and  effectively,  research  projects  witli  well- 
defined  scientific  and  economic  objectives; 

4.  to  achieve  a better  scientific  understanding  of  the  region; 

5.  to  establish  a basis  for  further  international  coordination  in  the 
CICAR  region.^ 

I'lie  CICAR  Field  Phase.  In  January  1970,  the  CICAR  field  phase  commenced. 

Its  l)asic  components  included  CICAR  Survey  Months,  Data  exchange,  a Re- 
gional Sorting  Centre,  Training,  Education  and  Mutual  Assistance,  and  a 
Scientific  Research  Program. 

The  purpose  of  the  CICAR  Survey  Months  (CSM's)  was  to  improve  the  synop- 
tical coverage  of  tlie  Caribbean  region  through  multi -country  cooperation 
in  conducting  general  physical-chemical,  chemical,  meteorological  and 
biological  surveys.  The  Data  Exchange  component  of  the  CICAR  field  phase 
consisted  of  a Regional  Centre  for  CICAR  data,  located  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  the  11. S.  National  Oceanographic  Data  Centre  (NODC) . Ihis  Centre  would 
subsequently  feed  CICAR  data  into  the  world  data  exchange  system  through 
the  World  Data  Centre-A  (WDC-A)  in  Washington. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Data  Exchange  component  was  dependent  on  the  regu- 
lar submission  of  CICARDl  forms  by  each  research  vessel  conducting  CICAR- 
related  activities.  Marine  scientists  could  submit  these  forms  directly 
to  the  NODC,  through  National  Coordinators,  or  through  National  Data  Cen- 
tres . 
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The  third  component  of  the  CIGAR  field  phase,  the  Sorting  Centre,  was  lo- 
cated in  Mexico  and  staffed  by  two  biologists,  several  technicians,  one 
secretary,  and  a Mexican  director.  UNESCO  provided  an  International  Cur- 
ator to  assist  the  director  in  the  operation  of  the  Centre.  The  ])rimary 
function  of  the  Sorting  Centre  was  the  pre-classification  of  zooplankton 
samples.  The  fourth  component  of  the  CICAR  field  phase,  TEMA,  was  desig- 
nated as  a major  IOC  priority  area  in  the  Caribbean  region.  Although  not 
initially  intended  to  be  included  as  a CICAR  objective,  it  became  clearly 
essential  in  view  of  the  disparities  that  existed  in  marine  science  capa- 
bilities among  the  countries  in  the  region.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  in  the  Caribbean  region  today  remains  the  scarcity  of  quali- 
fied scientists . The  final  component  of  the  field  phase,  the  CICAR 
Scientific  Research  Program,  consisted  of  a variety  of  research  topics  re- 
lated to  bathymetry,  ocean  circulation,  tides,  meteorology,  upwelling 
phenomena,  geology  and  geophysics,  fishery  resources,  and  marine  biology. 

Program  Assessment.  From  the  start,  CICAR  was  plagued  with  organizational 
problems.  The  primary  causal  agent  of  these  problems  was  poor  communica- 
tion between  the  ICG,  its  National  Coordinators,  and  the  Subject  Leaders. 
Circular  letters  from  the  IOC,  the  International  Coordinator,  and  the  Oper- 
ations Coordinator,  specifically  intended  as  a mechanism  for  mitigating  or- 
; ganizational  problems,  were  irregularly  distributed.  Additionally,  CICAR 

1 newsletters  were  poorly  circulated  and  CICAR  questionnaires  generated  ,i 

I chronic  low-level  response. Thus,  while  the  organizational  structure 

of  CICAR  suggested  a strong  emphasis  on  regional  communications,  this  ob- 
jective was  never  realized  in  practice. 

Fulfillment  of  CICAR  Objectives.  CICAR  was  initially  envisioned  as  a co- 
operative, multi-vessel  investigation  in  which  every  variety  of  scientific 
activity  and  investigation  within  the  Caribbean  would  be  represented.  Tlie 
most  successful,  cooperative  work  conducted  under  CICAR  was  synoptic  in 
nature,  stressing  general  oceanographic  and  meteorological  surveys  rather 
than  solving  particular  scientific  problems  of  regional  concern.  Regional 
cooperation  in  research  related  to  marine  biology,  pollution,  fisheries, 
upwelling  phenomena,  and  air-sea  interactions  were  less  successful,  rarely 
proceeding  beyond  the  discussion  and  recommendation  stages  at  the  ICG 
sessions . 

The  CICAR  Researcli  Program  was  basically  local  in  structure,  a synthesis  of 
member  countries'  national  research  programs.  Generally  tliese  programs  re- 
quired neither  a significant  amount  of  additional  scientific  effort,  nor  re- 
gional cooperation. iS  The  deterioration  of  the  CICAR  Scientific  Program  in- 
to a loosely  defined  conglomeration  of  membea'  countries'  national  programs 
was  probably  a result  of  the  vague  and  ambiguous  nature  of  the  CICAR  ob- 
jectives that  were  adopted  at  the  1971  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Session.  The  na- 
tional character  of  tlie  CICAR  Research  Program  placed  a tremendous  burden 
on  CICAR's  decision-making  resources,  and  constantly  undermined  the  cohe- 
siveness of  the  other  CICAR  programs. 

The  success  of  the  svTioptic  CICAR  Survey  Months  (GSM's)  program  was  depen- 
dent on  both  the  marine  science  capabilities  of  member  countries  and  tlie 
extent  to  which  these  countries  could  adjust  the  scliedules  of  their  researcii 
vessels  in  order  to  collect  the  data.  There  was  a reasonable  commitment  on 
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the  part  of  CICAR  members  to  attain  this  latter  objective.  The  dispari- 
ties in  marine  science  capabilities  among  the  countries  in  the  regton  pre- 
vented, however,  greater  participation  in  the  CSM  program. 

idle  effectiveness  of  the  Data  Oxchange  effort  was  limited,  due  to  incon- 
sistent return  of  both  CICARDI  forms  and  data  to  the  NODC.  Where  smaller 
National  Data  Centres  were  utilized,  few  data  dissemination  procedures  had 
been  established.^^  Thus,  while  the  development  of  a data  exchange  system 
within  the  Caribbean  region  must  be  viewed  as  a positive  achievement,  it  is 
also  clear  that  maximum  utilization  of  this  system  was  not  realized  with 
CICAR. 

I’he  Sorting  Centre  represented  the  Mexican  contribution  to  CICAR.  Its 
utilization  by  member  countries  is  best  illustrated  by  the  origins  of  all 
samples  recieved  and  processed  between  May  1972  and  March  1974. 


Table  1.^^ 

Number  of  Samples  Received 

Country 

and  Processed 

Mexico 

727 

U . S . A . 

68 

Cul)a 

21 

U.S.S.R. 

12 

Netherlands 

8 

Total 

836 

Clearly,  the  Sorting  Centre  was  not  well  utilized  by  member  countries  of 
CICAR.  The  reasons  for  the  underutilization  of  this  resource  are  not  clear. 
It  may  be  that  scientists  preferred  to  analyze  their  samples  in  their  own 
country.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Centre  was  established  be- 
fore it  was  known  how  many  scientists  were  actually  taking  samples  in  the 
region. 19  Other  problems  that  restricted  the  Centre's  effectiveness  in- 
cluded an  absence  of  standardization  of  sampling  methodology,  utilization 
of  the  Centre  by  scientists  from  outside  the  region,  and  poor  communica- 
tions in  providing  member  countries  information  concerning  the  Centre's 
capabilities.  In  sum,  the  Centre's  experience  paralleled  that  of  the  Data 
exchange  Program.  While  the  establisliment  of  a Regional  Sorting  Centre 
must  be  recognized  as  a positive  CICAR  achievement,  the  unit  also  failed 
to  achieve  its  full  operational  potential. 

Finally,  and  as  indicated  previously,  a critical  problem  that  faces  the 
Caribbean  conununity  is  the  shortage  of  qualified  scientific  personnel. 
Funding,  for  special  CICAR  TF.MA  projects  to  mitigate  this  shortage  was  a 
major  problem  and  CICAR  was  able  to  achieve  little  in  this  area  beyond 
the  adoption  of  recommendations . 

Ihe  Value  of  CICAR.  The  preceeding  analysis  of  the  CICAR  program  raises 
legitimate  (piestions  concerning  the  value  of  continuing  marine  science  re- 
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search  efforts  under  a permanent  Regional  Association  like  lOCARIBE.  How- 
ever, despite  major  organizational  and  communication  problems  that  limited 
the  effectiveness  of  CIGAR  as  a regional  cooperative  investigation,  several 
positive  achievements  should  be  noted.  With  the  implementation  of  CIGAR, 
the  Caribbean  region  witnessed  a rapid  expansion  of  marine  science  activi- 
ties. Oftentimes,  this  expansion  led  to  the  development  of  national  ma- 
rine science  infrastructures.  Simply  by  joining  CIGAR,  member  country  sci- 
entists could  legitimately  press  for  national  oceanographic  commissions  and 
institutions  which  would  act  as  a stimulus  to  the  development  of  greater 
national  marine  science  capabi 1 ities . 21  Additionally,  the  CICAR  program 
stimulated  the  development  of  a network  of  personal  relationships  within 
the  region,  which  provided  an  access  route  to  the  international  scientific 
community.  Such  a network  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  absence 
of  a cooperative  structure  to  replace  CICAR. 

In  sum,  the  CICAR  effort  provided  the  basis  for  future  cooperation  in  Carib- 
bean marine  sciences  on  three  levels  --  interpersonal,  interinstitutional , 
and  intergovernmental.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  lOCARIBE 
has  retained  the  basic  form  of  its  predecessor.  The  CICAR  experience  will 
prove  of  little  value,  however,  if  lOCARIBE  fails  to  incorporate  within  its 
program  more  ambitious,  yet  realistic  objectives.  These  might  include: 

1.  the  establishment  of  regional  research  priorities  vs.  problems  that 
are  local  (national)  in  scope; 

2.  a shift  in  research  philosophy  from  that  of  the  cooperative  multi- 
ship investigations  and  general  surveys  typified  by  CICAR,  to 

one  on  international  cooperation  to  solve  specific  scientific 
problems  of  regional  concern; 

3.  greater  emphasis  on  living  and  non-living  resource-related  research, 
and  less  "fundamental"  research.  A general  criticism  of  CICAR  is 
that  it  tended  to  emphasize  "blue-water"  research  of  little  in- 
terest to  the  countries  in  the  region. 22 

Much  of  this  deep-water  research  in  the  region  has  been  conducted  by  the 
U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  less-developed  coastal  coun- 
tries of  the  region  are  primarily  interested  in  the  continental  shelf  and 
shoreline  research  programs  that  emphasize  resource  assessment,  developmental 
utilization  and  minimization  of  pollution  by  the  effects  of  growth  and 
change. 23  Non-living  resource-related  research  should  be  directed  towards 
learning  more  about  the  occurrences  of  hydrocarbons  or  extractable  mineral 
ores  in  the  region.  Living  resources  research  should  concentrate  on  fish- 
eries development  and  aquaculture,  supplemented  by  research  related  to  reef 
productivity,  estuarine  and  lagunal  processes,  mangroves,  algae  and  seagrass 
processing,  and  pollution.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  research  without 
development  is  a luxury  that  only  a few  countries  can  afford. 


4.  greater  emphasis  on  TEMA  programs,  with  funding  obtained  from  out- 
side the  region  (FAO,  UNESCO,  UNDP)  and  from  within  the  region 
through  intra-regional  cooperation; 
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5.  development  of  a more  efficient  communications  system  and  informa- 
tion centers  for  exchange,  rather  than  having  all  countries  build 
up  a broad  range  of  technological  capabilities.  Strengtiiening 
the  controls  on  the  implementation  of  data  exchange  ]irocedures 
would  represent  a positive  contribution  towards  the  realization  of 
this  objective.  The  establishment  of  small  .N'OHCs  would  both  facili- 
tate and  improve  the  flow  of  data  to  the  regional  NODC  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ; 

6.  an  increase  in  the  use,  internationally,  of  the  Regional  .Sorting 
Centre  in  Mexico; 

7.  operation  of  a regional  research  vessel  in  the  Caribbean.  This 
may  be  a difficult  objective  to  realize,  since  many  member  coun- 
tries would  probably  prefer  to  invest  in  the  development  of  their 
own  R/V  capabi 1 i t ies . -4 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  need  within  lOCARlBIi  is  the  development  of  an  or- 
ganizational structure  which  will,  in  the  long  term,  reflect  on  the  common 
needs  and  priorities  of  member  countries. 


Regional  Cooperation  in  Fisheries 

Historically,  fisheries  management  and  development  in  the  Caribbean  region 
has  been  plagued  with  disorganization.  I-or  the  past  25  years,  UNDP  and 
FAO  have  provided  some  assistance  to  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
(ientral  Atlantic  region  in  tlie  development  and  management  of  fisheries.*-^ 
UNDP  research  and  development  programs  in  the  region  have,  for  the  most 
part,  emphasized  continental  shelf  work,  and  have  done  little  for  those 
countries  which  have  primarily  artisanal  fisheries.  CICAR,  despite  its 
achievements  in  fostering  international  cooperation  in  scientific  research, 
fell  short  of  its  expectations  in  the  area  of  fisheries  research  and  de- 
velopment . 


Western  Central  Atlantic  Pisheries  Commission  (WECAFC) 


WFCAFC  was  established  by  Resolution  4/61  of  the  61st  .Session  of  the  F.\0 
Council  in  November  197.5.  The  Commission's  area  of  competence  includes 
all  marine  waters  of  the  Western  Central  Atlantic  "from  a point  on  tlie 
coast  of  South  America  at  5°00'  N latitude  in  a northerly  direction  along 
this  coast  past  the  Atlantic  entry  to  the  Panama  Canal;  thence  continue 
along  the  coasts  of  Central  and  North  America  to  a point  on  this  coast  at 
.55°0()'  N latitude;  thence  due  east  along  this  parallel  to  42°00'  W longi- 
tude; thence  due  north  along  this  meridian  to  .56° 00'  N latitude;  thence  due 
east  along  this  parallel  to  40°00'  W longitude;  thence  due  south  along  this 
meridian  to  5°00'  N latitude;  then  due  west  along  this  parallel  to  the 
original  point  at  5°00'  N latitude  on  the  coast  of  South  .-Kmerica . (See 
map  of  WFiCAFC  area  in  Appendix  A.)  This  boundary  is  identical  witli  that 
of  the  FAO  Statistical  Area  .51. 
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Membership  in  WHCAFC  is  open  to  all  FAO  member  countries  and  associate  mem- 
bers which  notify  the  Director-Heneral  of  the  organization  of  their  desire 
to  be  considered  as  members.  There  are  presently  23  member  countries  in 
the  Commission.  These  include  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  France,  Guatemala, 
Guinea,  Guyana,  Haiti,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua,  Poland,  Senegal,  Spain,  Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  U.K., 
U.S.A.,  Venezuela,  and  Zaire.-  Mexico  (one  of  the  big  four  fishing  coun- 
tries in  the  region),  Barbados,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Honduras  are  not 
represented  on  the  Commission. 

The  WliCAFC  officers  consist  of  a Chairman,  and  a maximum  of  three  Vice- 
Chairmen,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  Commission  members  at  the  end  of 
each  session.  The  Director-General  of  the  FAO  appoints  from  among  this 
staff  a Secretary  who  is  administratively  responsible  to  him.  Fach  member 
country  of  the  Commission  appoints  a Representative  who  has  responsibili- 
ties related  to  marine  fisheries  research  and  development.  The  Commission 
may  also  establish  such  subsidiary  bodies  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  task,  and  to  deal  with  specific  problems  arising  in  a 
subdivision  of  its  area  of  competence.  The  Commission  adopts  at  each  ses- 
sion a Report  which  is  transmitted  by  the  Director-General  to  member  coun- 
tries and  associate  members,  and  to  interested  international  organizations. 
Any  conclusions  and  recommendations  involving  policy  programs  witli  financial 
implications  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conference  by  the 
Director-General . 

WHCAFC  Objectives.  WHCAFC  objectives,  as  defined  in  the  statutes  adopted 
by  Resolution  4161  of  the  61st  Session  of  the  FAO  Council  are: 

1.  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  collection  of  national  statistics 
and  biological  data  relating  to  fisheries  in  general,  and  the 
shrimp  fisheries  in  particular;  and  to  provide  for  the  compila- 
tion and  dissemination  of  these  data  on  a regional  basis; 

2.  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  national  research  programmes 
and  to  promote,  where  appropriate,  the  standardization  of  research 
nie*’hods ; 

3.  to  promote  the  interchange  of  information;  relating  to  the  fish- 
eries of  the  region; 

4.  to  promote  and  coordinate,  on  a national  and  regional  basis, 
studies  of  the  effect  of  the  environment  and  of  pollution  on  fish- 
eries, and  studies  of  appropriate  methods  of  control  and  improve- 
ment ; 

5.  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  development  of  aquaculture  and  stock 
improvement ; 

6.  to  encourage  education  and  training  through  the  establishment 
or  improvement  of  national  and  regional  institutions  and  by  the 
organization  of  training  centres  and  seminars; 
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7.  to  assist  member  governments  in  establishing  rational  policies 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  resources  consistent 
with  national  objectives  and  the  conservation  and  improvement  of 
the  resources; 


8.  to  promote  and  coordinate  international  aid  to  further  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  referred  to  in  the  preceeding  subparagraphs. 

The  first  WbCAFC  Session,  held  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  (October  1975), 
was  attended  by  12  member  countries. Priority  areas  designed  for  dis- 
cussion were,  first,  a review  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  region's  fish- 
eries resources;  second,  an  analysis  of  the  region's  statistical  needs,  and, 
third,  consideration  of  the  possibilities  for  fisheries  development  in  the 
region . 


A Working  Party  on  the  Assessment  of  Fisheries  Resources  was  established 
to  assess  the  reef,  coastal,  pelagic,  ana  trawl  resources.  While  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  development  of 
the  shrimp  and  spiny  lobster  fisheries,  it  was  agreed  that  more  informa- 
tion must  be  gathered  for  unutilized  finfish  in  the  region  as  a basis  for 
fisheries  development.  There  is  evidently  a large  by-catch  from  the  shrimp 
fishery  that  suggests  that  stocks  of  unutilized  fish  species  are  large. 

A Working  Party  on  Fisheries  Statistics  was  also  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  first  session.  Biological  management  of  the  fisheries  re- 
sources is  dependent  on  the  acquisition  of  better  data  than  is  now  avail- 
able. With  the  exception  of  Puerto  Rico,  statistics  programs  for  the  arti- 
sanal fisheries  that  are  important  to  the  region  are  lacking.  Colombia, 
for  example,  collects  data  for  the  few  companies  that  control  national  fish- 
eries production,  but  artisanal  fisheries  are  not  well-represented  in  the 
statistical  data.  A major  goal  of  WECAFC  is  to  disseminate  statistics 
and  resource  information.  The  U.S.  has  collected  extensive  exploratory 
fisheries  survey  data  in  the  region,  which  it  will  transmit  to  WECAFC  once 
the  Commission  has  developed  its  management  capabilities.-^- 

Objectives  identified  by  the  Commission  in  the  area  of  fisheries  develop- 
ment included  (1)  improvement  of  post-harvesting  facilities  and  techni- 
ques leading  to  wider  marketing  opportunities  for  small-scale  fishing  com- 
munities; (2)  priority  assistance  to  small-scale  fishermen;  (.5)  better  gov- 
ernment attitudes  towards  fisheries  development;  and  (4)  greater  employ- 
ment, food,  and  cash  income. 


Most  countries  in  the  region  have  placed  high  priorities  on  getting  more 
fish  to  their  national  markets.  There  has  been  little  awareness  of  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  markets  and  marketing  in  a regional  context. 
At  the  same  time,  artisanal  fishermen  in  the  region  have  been  squeezed  out 
by  industrial-level  fisheries . Shrimp  and  other  high-value  export  items 
have  replaced  traditional  fisheries,  oftentimes  using  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a medium  for  exploitation. 

The  southwest  Caribbean  is  an  area  of  particular  concern.  The  shrimp  in- 
dustry in  this  region  is  heavily  exploited  by  foreign  capital;  for  example, 
a major  foreign  shrimp  fleet  is  located  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  This 
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operation  lacks  both  social  or  economic  advantage  locally,  yet  has  been 
used  to  mask  the  lack  of  fisheries  development  here,  while  giving  local 
government  officials  and  planners  the  impression  of  making  progress. 

The  traditional  bias  towards  capital-intensive  development  and  high  tech- 
nology application  has  done  little  to  mitigate  unemployment  in  the  region; 
in  some  areas  unemplo>Tnent  averages  20  to  30  percent. limphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  unutilized  finfish  to  produce  wider  benefits 
through  local  consumption.  Also,  labor-intensive  methods  of  development 
(vs.  capital-intensive),  should  receive  greater  consideration. 

Fisheries  development  within  a given  region  or  country  is  often  determined 
by  national  government  attitudes,  and  within  the  Caribbean  region  dispari- 
ties exist.  Many  of  the  Caribbean  countries  have  negligible  plans  and  as- 
pirations for  fisheries  development;  even  those  states  which  depend  on  their 
artisanal  fishermen  for  local  food  supplies.  Only  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Mexico 
have  major  fisheries  development  as  a national  goal.  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  the  larger  Caribbean  islands  have  modest  plans  which  still  emphasize 
local  exploitation  lieu  of  management  as  a basis  for  fisheries  develop- 
ment . 

With  more  than  30  countries  bordering  tlie  Western  Central  Atlantic  region, 
unifoimity  in  fisheries  policy  and  program  development  lias  been,  and  will 
! continue  to  be,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  achieve. ^8  Yet  the  Carib- 

j bean/Culf  region  is  losely  linked  by  its  marine  species  complexes.  The 

' entire  WFCAFC  region,  from  Northeast  brazil  through  the  Caribbean  to  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico  is  served  by  a common  ocean  current  system  tiiat  disperses 
planktonic  species  to  fisheries  of  considerable  economic  importance. 

Whether  or  not  fisheries  development  can  be  realized  on  a broad  regional 
basis,  or  whether  efforts  will  continue  to  concentrate  in  localized  pat- 
terns, will  be  determined  in  large  measure  b\'  the  WliCAFC  program. 


Regional  Arrangements  in  the  Caribl:)can  and  l.OS 


Regional  cooperation  in  fisheries  management  and  dcveloiiment , scientific 
research,  and  other  marine-related  activity  areas  have  im]iortant  implica- 
tions for  countries  located  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Caribbean  re- 
gion, In  order  to  begin  to  minimize  and  resolve  conflicts  between  the  na- 
tional aims  of  developed  countries  like  tlie  U.S.  and  those  of  developing 
coastal  countries,  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  country  in  the  region  to 
develop  a national  organization  witii  special  responsibilities  and  powers  to 
cooperate  in  marine  affairs. 


In  the  Caribbean  region,  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  200-raile  economic 
zone  will  be  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  Venezuela  has  ap]5roximatel>'  1,100 
miles  of  Caribbean  coastline  (excluding  islands)  and  will  exercise  juris- 
diction over  one-fifth  of  the  Caribbean  Sea's  750,000  square  miles.  Colom- 
bia, with  approximately  000  miles  of  Caribbean  coastline,  will  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  one-tenth  of  the  Caribbean  area.  The  Caribbean  islands, 
with  small  coastlines,  and  with  economic  zones  alnitting  on  one  another,  will 
be  at  a tremendous  disadvantage;  for  example,  Cuba,  with  840  miles  of  Carib- 
bean coastline  will  be  zone-locked  with  .Iamaic;i,  Haiti,  Mexico's  Yucatan 
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Peninsula,  the  Cayman  Islands,  I'lorida,  and  the  Bahamas.  Barbados,  witii  2U 
miles  of  Caribbean  coastline  will  l)e  zone- locked  with  .St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Crenadines,  Grenada,  and  Tobago.  Trinidad  and  Tobago  will  be  shelf- 
locked  with  Venezuela  on  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  zone-locked  with  Grenada 
on  the  Caribliean  Sea.-’'-^  Both  .Jamaica  and  Haiti  stand  to  lose  considerably. 
The  Netherlands  Antilles  is  located  in  what  Venezuela  claims  to  be  its  in- 
ternal waters. 40 


Other  Regional  Arrangements  in  the  Caribbean 

'The  history  of  Caribbean  development  reflects  the  interests  and  activities 
both  of  the  countries  of  the  region  and  of  outside  powers;  with  the  result 
that  a variety  of  languages  and  cultures  are  represented  tlicre,  and  there 
are  still  a number  of  dependent  territories  belonging  to  different  mother 
countries.  Despite  these  differences,  a number  of  steps  have  been  taken 
in  recent  decades  to  coordinate  the  interests  of  the  countries  bordering 
on,  or  located  within,  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

In  I960,  a General  Treaty  of  Central  American  Integration  was  signed  at 
Managua,  by  HI  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  establishing 
^ a Central  American  Common  Market.  Two  years  later,  Costa  Rica  became  a 

) member,  leaving  out  only  Panama  of  the  mainland  states  between  Me.xico  and 

I Colombia.  Among  the  outcomes  of  this  Treaty  was  the  establishment  of  a 

' Central  American  Bank  for  Hconomic  Integration. 

Five  years  later  a Caribbean  Free  Trade  Association  (CARIF'TA)  was  estab- 
lished by  the  governments  of  Antigua,  Bai'bados,  and  Gu\-ana;  other  countries 
which  subsecjuently  joined  CARIF'TA  im  luded  'Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Grenada, 
•Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Belize,  and  St. 
Kitts-Nevis-Angui 11a.  In  1969,  under  the  aegis  of  CARIF'TA,  the  Caribbean 
Development  Bank  was  founded. 

I'he  primary  aim  of  CARIF'TA  was  the  establishment  first  of  a free  trade  area, 
and  then  of  a Caribbean  customs  union.  Despite  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  countries'  development  e,xperiences , and  the  relative  lack  of  trade 
existing  .'imong  them,  they  agreed  in  1972  to  the  formation  of  the  Carilibean 
Community  and  Common  Market  (CARICOM)  , whicli  began  operations  in  .July  19”4. 
Membership  in  CARICOM  [which  replaces  CARIFTA)  includes  b.trbados,  Guyana, 
•Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Surinam,  Haiti,  Belize,  Dominica,  Grenada, 
•Montserrat,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent. 

The  Caribbean  Community  and  Common  Market  has  two  basic  purposes: 

1.  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  each  member  country  of  the 
region ; 

2.  to  enhance  the  effective  sovereignty  of  member  countries  of  the 
region  and  to  enhance  the  self-determination  of  each  member  coun- 
try's people. 
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In  order  to  achieve  these  purposes,  CARICOM  is  active  in  three  areas: 

1.  economic  integration,  as  represented  by  tlie  Caribbean  Common  Mar- 
ket ; 

2.  operation  of  common  services  and  the  pursuit  of  functional  coopera- 
tion in  non-economic  areas; 

3.  coordination  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  independent  countries . 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA: 

A CASE  STUDY  OF  REGIONAL  COOPER.\TION 

Official  Concern  over  environmental  conditions  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin 
preceded  the  1972  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Problems  of  Human  Envi- 
ronment.^2  This  Stockholm  session  made  public  the  scale  of  environmental 
deterioration  throughout  the  world  and  generated  international  action  in  the 
■ ! form  of  guidelines  for  dealing  with  general  problems  of  the  environment.'^-^ 

j In  the  Mediterranean  concerted  efforts  were  initiated  in  1971  with  a draft 

' paper  entitled,  "Note  on  Advisability  of  a Regional  Agreement  on  the  Con- 

trol of  Marine  Pollution  in  the  Mediterranean."'^'^  The  concept  of  a regional 
arrangement  for  this  area  was  based  on  the  threatened  nature  of  the  Medi- 
terranean because  of  its  high  pollution  levels.  In  addition,  it  became 
evident  that  some  of  the  mechanisms  established  through  international  legal 
regimes  to  deal  with  global  marine  pollution  problems  did  not  apply  to  the 
Mediterranean  Basin.  Effective  management  of  pollution  in  this  sea  would 
have  reiiuired  extensive  supplementation  or  reconstruction  of  existing  global 
conventions  to  suit  the  special  nature  of  its  physical  environment  and  to 
satisfy  the  fundamental  interests  of  bordering  developed  and  developing 
countries.  It  was  in  the  context  of  the  above  factors  that  the  Action  Plan 
for  the  Mediterranean  evolved. 

The  Mediterranean  Action  Plan  is  a cooperative  program,  sponsored  by  UNEP, 
for  protecting  the  marine  environment.  Altliougli  its  primary  focus  is  on 
marine  pollution,  the  Plan  also  affects  regional  cooperation  in  related 
fields,  such  as  scientific  research;  development  and  management  of  the  fish- 
eries and  other  resources;  optimization  of  all  uses  of  the  Basin  in  gen- 
eral; and  legal  instruments  for  implementing  plans  to  protect  inter-commun- 
ity interests. 

In  this  section,  the  final  framework  and  objective  of  tlie  Mediterranean 
Action  Plan  will  be  examined.  Particular  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  viability  of  such  a regional  approach.  Included  also  is  a synopsis 
of  the  activities  of  specialized  intergovernmental  agencies  that  contri- 
bute directly  to  the  operation  of  the  Action  IMan.  Most  of  these  are  sci- 
entific or  environmental  organizations. 
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Thc  Mediterranean  Action  Plan 

A principal  activity  of  rising  out  of  the  1972  Stockholm  Confer- 

ence, has  been  tlie  preservation,  management  and  enhancement  of  tne  marine 
environment.  Based  on  the  premise  that  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
protecting  the  marine  environment  is  through  coordinated  action  in  regional 
bodies  of  water,  the  Governing  Council  of  UNEP  instigated  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a comprehensive  Action  Plan  for  protecting  the  Medi- 
terranean environment.'^^’  The  Mediterranean  Action  Plan,  as  it  now  e.xists, 
represents  four  years  of  effort  toward  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  tlie 
problems  of  marine  pollution.  The  significance  of  the  Plan  lies  in  part  in 
its  effect  in  bringing  together  the  coastal  states  of  a region  for  coopera- 
tive action.  In  addition,  the  Plan,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  as  a model 
for  programs  of  environmental  protection  in  other  marine  regions  of  the 
world . 

The  Blue  Plan.  Since  its  adoption  in  February  1975,  the  Action  Plan  has 
occasioned  related  and  even  broader  regional  undertakings  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. One  such  endeavor,  the  "Blue  Plan,"  outlines  a progr;iin  of  study  on 
the  long-term  evolution  of  the  Mediterranean  in  its  relations  both  with 
environment  and  development.  In  its  working  document,  this  Plan  examines 
historical  and  current  conditions  both  in  and  around  the  Mediterranean 
Basin.  Problem  areas  are  identified,  further  studies  are  outlineil,  and 
general  plans  for  distributing  responsibilities  and  coordinating  efforts 
between  the  governments  and  other  relevant  organizations  are  proposed. 
Pending  the  outcome  of  preliminary  studies,  the  following  list  illustrates 
the  objectives  of  the  Blue  Plan  as  they  are  now  perceived.  These  action 
areas  could  become  viable  plans;  however,  the  order  at  this  early  stage 
does  not  suggest  priority  undertakings. 

Table  2.  Objectives  of  the  "Blue  Plan."'^^ 


I.  Action  for  Balanced  Development 

A.  Sea  Resources 

1 . living  resources 

2.  mineral  resources 
7).  energy  resources 

B.  Land  Resources 

1.  agriculture 

2.  urban  expansion 

3.  tourism 

4.  industrial  development 
II.  Action  for  Conservation 

A.  Environmental 

B.  Nature  and  Aesthetics 
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III.  Action  against  Pollution 

A.  Legal,  Administrative  or  Statutory  Measures 

B.  Financial  or  Fiscal  Measures 

C.  Coordination  of  Activities  between  Responsible  National, 
Regional  and  International  Organs 

1).  execution  of  Specific  Short-term  Operations 

IV.  General  Action 

A.  Knowledge 

B.  Research 

C.  Transport 
1).  Health 


Objectives  of  the  Action  Plan.  Of  the  18  Mediterranean  coastal  states,  17 
participate  in  the  Action  Plan  to  some  degree. Only  the  government  of 
Albania  refuses  cooperation  at  this  time.  Numerous  outside  organs  -- 
United  Nations  bodies,  specialized  and  intergovernmental  organizations  -- 
are  also  involved.  These  will  be  identified  later,  in  reference  to  their 
actual  role  in  administrating  or  coordinating  various  activities. 

The  Plan  contains  four  principal  "actions,"  namely: 

1.  Integrated  Planning:  to  integrate  planning  of  the  development 
and  management  of  the  resources  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin; 

2.  Scientific  Activities:  to  coordinate  a program  for  research,  mon- 
itoring and  exchange  of  information  and  assessment  of  the  state 
of  jiollution  and  of  protective  measures; 

7i.  I.egal  Action:  to  im]ilement  a framework  convention  and  related 
protocols  with  their  technical  annexes  for  the  Mediterranean 
environment ; 

4.  Institutional  and  financial  arrangements.'^^ 

These  objectives  parallel  functional  tasks  of  IJNFP  for  working  interna- 
tionally in  the  field  of  environment.  Fundamental  duties  of  tlNFP  include: 
(I)  environmental  assessment;  (2)  environmental  management;  (.8)  environ- 
mental law;  and  (4)  supporting  measures.^®  Fach  of  the  Plan's  principal 
actions  will  be  described  in  relation  to  the  functional  tasks  of  UNEP. 

Some  actions  relate  to  both  assessment  and  management,  and  sujiporting  mea- 
sures underlie  both.  The  Mediterranean  Action  Plan  will  also  be  examined 
in  terms  of  other  relevant  parts  of  the  Plan  and  essential  elements  of  a 
regional  arrangement. 
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Environmental  management,  particularly  that  whicli  involves  decisior.s  at  the 
national  level  by  Mediterranean  governments  sliould  be  based  on  information 
on  the  current  environmental  situation  and  the  exjiected  development  of  the 
whole  eco-region.  Thus,  the  assessment,  wliich  is  covered  first,  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  contributes  to  better  management  of  the  environment. 

Environmental  Assessment.  .\s  an  early  step  in  the  implementation  process, 
a UNEP-sponsored  workshop  was  convened  in  Monaco  in  September  1974,  by 
the  IOC,  GECM,  and  the  International  t^ommission  for  tlie  Scientific  Explora- 
tion of  the  i-tediterranean  Sea  HCSEM) . This  meeting,  attended  by  40  sci- 
entists of  the  Mediterranean  research  centers,  defined  ti;c  jiollution  of 
coastal  waters  as  the  main  environmental  problem  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  attributed  the  pollution  problem  to  the  general  lack  of  adequate  sys- 
tems for  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  domestic  waste,  to  the  input  of 
pesticides  and  petroleum  hydrocarbons,  and  to  the  presence  of  pathogenic 
microorganisms.^^  I'he  workshop  reviewed  the  information  on  current  subre- 
gional programs52  as  well  as  the  research  and  monitoring  facilities  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


Based  on  the  recommendations  from  the  Monaco  workshop,  and  a subsequent 
feasibility  stud)'  on  the  capabilities  of  existing  national  research  insti- 
tutions conducted  by  IOC  on  behalf  of  UNEP,  the  Intergovernmental  .Meeting 
(Barcelona  1,  1975)  approved  a Coordinated  Mediterranean  i’ollution  Monitor- 
ing and  Research  prograirane. 

Operational  documents  for  seven  pilot  projects  liave  since  been  drawn  up 
and  actual  work  has  been  implementeil  by  UNEP  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  relevant  U.N.  bodies.  liie  pilot  projects  are  generally  concerned  with 
baseline  studies  and  monitoring  of  various  pollutants  (e.g.,  oil,  petroleum 
hydrocarbons,  heavy  metals,  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  and  microbiological 
contaminants).  The  effects  of  jiollutants  on  marine  organisms  and  on  ma- 
rine communities  and  ecosystems,  coastal  transport  problems  of  pollutants, 
and  sanitary  ciuality  of  beaches  and  coastal  waters  are  also  researched. 

All  pilot  projects  include  a monitoring  and/or  researcli  ]>rogram,  equipment 
acquisition,  intercalibration  studies  and  training  facilities.  Consul- 
tant's services  are  envisaged  as  requi red  . 


E.xecution  of  the  ]')ilot  projects  is  primarily  based  on  the  activities  of 
existing  national  institutions.  Participation  in  the  projects  is  open  to 
all  institutions  in  the  region,  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  their  national 
authorities.  Immediate  actions  v.'ere  taken,  whenever  required,  to  develoji 
the  capabilities  of  these  institutions  so  as  to  full)'  jiarticipate  in  the 
projects.  These  .-ictions  entail  a training  program,  distribution  of  sophis- 
tic.'ited  analytical  instruments,  the  organization  of  an  intercal  iliration 
exercise,  and  other  services.  Because  monitoring  in  coastal  waters  may  be 
done  by  coiistal  states  while  high-seas  monitoring  may  be  tlie  cooperative 
task  of  several  states,  intercalibration  of  metliods  and  reference  procedures 


is  necessary  to  facilitate 
central  regional  network. 


comparison  of  results  and  incoriiorat ion  into 
Monaco  is  tlie  intercalibration  center.-'’"^ 


a 


Substantial  funds  arc  available  through  UNEP  to  support  the  participation 
of  the  n.'ttional  research  centers  in  the  )ulot  projects,  particularly  those 
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of  developing  countries.  Presently,  14  nations  have  nominated  research  j 

institutions  within  their  countries.  Several  countries  have  designated  a j 

number  of  research  centers  for  the  prograjnme , and  will  eventually  handle  j 

parts  of  all  seven  pilot  projects.  UNtP  is  also  funding  $2.5  million  over  j 

a two-year  period  for  on-the-job  training  in  research  and  monitoring.  The  | 

funds  are  handled  through  specialized  agencies  (e.g.,  IOC,  FAO)  as  UNl-P  ! 

is  a coordinating,  rather  than  an  executing,  body.  Also  available  to  par-  j 

ticipants  are  several  technical  guidelines,  under  preparation,  and  a Direc-  j 

tory  of  the  Mediterranean  Marine  Research  Centres,  describing  more  than  j 

100  institutions  in  the  region. ' 

The  results  of  the  two-year  pilot  projects  will  be  reviewed  in  1977  at  i 

which  time  a decision  must  be  made  whether  or  not  to  establish  them  on  a ' 

more  permanent  basis.  Should  they  become  permanent,  evaluated  informa-  ■ 

tion  on  the  state  of  pollution  of  the  sea  would  be  supplied  to  the  Mediter-  | 

ranean  governments  continuously.^^’  ! 

I 

1 

A project  was  recently  initiated  by  UNHP  on  Pollutants  from  Land-based  | 

Sources  in  the  Mediterranean,  linking  environmental  assessment,  management,  | 

and  law  in  the  region.  The  project  will  be  e.xecuted  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  governments  of  the  region  and  with  a number  of  specialized  UN 
organizations  [e.g.,  ECE,  FAO,  IAEA,  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Industrial  De- 
j velopment  Organization  (UNIDO),  and  WHO].  The  objective  would  be  to  pro- 

vide the  governments  of  the  Mediterranean  coastal  states  with  appropriate 
information  on  pollution  inputs  from  major  land-based  sources,  plus  an  in- 
ventory of  land-based  discharges  into  the  sea.  Only  the  government  of  Libya 
has  not  consented  to  support  this  effort.  One  drawback  in  implementing  the 
project  may  be  the  potential  cost  to  governments  --  unlike  the  projects  in 
operation  which  impose  only  minimal  costs  to  participating  states. 

Projects  to  investigate  the  input  of  airborne  pollutants  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  fisheries  resources  are  in  the 
planning  stage. 

Intergovernmental  Agencies 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  major  intergovernmental  agencies 
operating  to  coordinate  and  carry  out  assessment  and  management  of  marine 
resources  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  Most  of  those  bodies  existed  prior 
to  adoption  of  the  Mediterranean  Action  Plan  --  working  groups  or  other 
arrangements  were  generally  formed  within  existing  organizations  to  accom- 
modate the  particular  needs  of  the  Action  Plan. 

The  General  Fisheries  Council  for  the  Mediterranean  (GFCM)  has  been  par-  j 

ticularly  active  in  the  region.  Since  its  effective  date  (1952),  the 
Council  has  served  broad  oceanographic  functions  including  assessment,  de- 
velopment and  management  of  the  living  resources,  plus  protection  of  these 
resources  from  the  effects  of  pollutants.  I 


The  expertise  of  GFCM  was  first  drafted  for  UNId”s  developing  Action  Plan, 
during  the  September  1974  International  Workshop  on  Marine  Pollution  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Council  assumed  responsibility  for  coordinating  four  of 
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seven  pilot  projects  selected  to  deal  with  pollution  problems  in  the  Basin. 
The  FAO  (GFCMj/UNF.P  Expert  Consultation  on  the  Joint  Coordinated  Project 
on  Pollution  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  followed  during  the  summer  of  1975, 
prepared  an  Operational  Document  to  serve  as  a frame  for  the  cooperation 
of  Mediterranean  research  centres,  and  as  a scientific  outline  for  the  pro- 
jects. These  projects  were  discussed  in  general  earlier  in  this  section. 

As  a major  portion  of  the  Action  Plan  addressed  the  marine  pollution  prob- 
lem, both  from  the  preventive  and  the  combatant  standpoints,  the  GFCM  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  information  needed  in  setting  pollution  stan- 
dards and  implementing  the  measures  required  for  control.  The  Council  has 
identified  six  main  sources  of  pollution  common  to  most  oceans,  but  em- 
phasizes their  significance  relative  to  the  unique  hydrographic  nature  of 
this  semi-enclosed  sea.  These  sources  are: 

1.  the  loading  and  unloading  of  oil  and  its  transportation  at  sea; 

2.  the  discharge  of  oily  water  from  ships'  engines; 

3.  the  effluents  or  leakages  from  refineries  and  storage  tanks; 

4.  the  loss  of  oil  from  motors  and  engines  in  industrial  enter- 

j prises  along  the  coasts; 

! 5.  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  sub-marine  oil  fields; 

6.  the  evaporation  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  atmospheric  transport 
of  the  oceans. 

With  regard  to  oil  pollution  resulting  from  maritime  traffic,  GFCM's  work 
toward  pollution  management  is  particularly  important  because  only  11  Medi- 
terranean countries  became  party  to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil  (1954)  and  its  1962  amendments. 
(These  include  Algeria,  France,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Monaco, 
Morocco,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Egypt.)  Regional  efforts  directed  at  handling 
: pollution  problems  specific  to  the  Mediterranean  have  effectively  encour- 

aged participation  by  all  but  the  one  coastal  state,  All)ania. 

: GFCM  has  compiled  valuable  data  concerned  with  pollution  resulting  from 

» maritime  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Maps  number  74  and  75  illustrate 

p general  findings  and  denotes  permitted  areas  of  oil  discharge  by  vessels. 

In  addition,  detailed  information  by  country,  under  the  following  sub-head- 
ings, may  be  found  in  FAO's  Studies  and  Reviews  of  the  General  Fisheries 
Council  for  the  Mediterranean  publication,  entitled,  "The  State  of  Marine 
Pollution  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Legislative  Controls,"  (Rome,  Septem- 
ber 1972).  The  sub-headings  are:  (1)  general  characteristics  of  the  trans- 
portation of  crude  oil  in  the  Mediterranean;  (2)  focal  points  of  oil  ]iollu- 
t ion  in  coastal  areas;  (3)  stations  for  de-gassing  and  discharging  oil 
residues;  (4)  pollution  originating  from  oil  processing  industries;  (5) 
mctiiods  and  means  of  action  in  case  of  accidental  oil  spillage;  (6)  actual 
state  of  pollution  by  oil;  and  (7)  effects  of  oil  pollution  on  the  living 
resources . 
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The  pollution  studies  coordinated  by  the  Council  provide  baseline  data  from 
which  their  ultimate  objectives  may  then  be  realized,  ntimely,  to  promote 
the  development,  conservation,  rational  management,  and  l)cst  utilization 
of  living  marine  resources.  Thus,  concurrent  with  and  complementary  to 
pollution  research,  GFCM  also  reviews  all  aspects  of  these  resources,  in- 
cluding the  fisheries  that  operate  to  exploit  them.  Appropriate  measures 
are  recommended  for  conservation  and  for  implementing  the  promulgated  reg- 
ulations. 

Another  noteworthy  regional  organization  which  has  undertaken  a number  of 
activities  aimed  at  coordinating  scientific  research  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  ICSliM.  Although  the  main  areas  of  interest  are  many,  the  Commission  has 
concentrated  its  recent  efforts  primarily  toward  pollution  research  and 
monitoring.  ICSliM  is  not  intricately  involved  in  UNtP's  Action  Plan.  How- 
ever, the  work  of  scientists  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  partici- 
pating countries  of  IC.SLM  cannot  be  regarded  as  irrelevant  to  the  Action 
Plan.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  ICSEM's  relations  with  CiI'CM,  an  or- 
ganization which  is  directly  responsible  to  UN’L'P  through  its  implementa- 
tion of  four  pilot  projects.  Both  organizations  operate  only  through  the 
participation  of  existing,  qualified  institutions  nominated  by  the  individ- 
ual governments.  The  efforts  of  several  institutions  and/or  experts  from 
various  Mediterranean  governments  are  often  coordinated  under  ICSEM.  Major 
advantages  in  operating  within  the  framework  of  such  a scientific  coordinat- 
ing body  include  intercal ibrating  the  techniques  for  collecting  and  the 
methods  of  recording  data,  minimizing  the  possibility  of  overlapping  re- 
search, and  maximizing  the  exchange  of  technology,  gear,  and  information. 

The  interdependence  of  scientific  organizations  in  the  Mediterranean  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  formation  of  the  Co-operative  Investigations  in  the 
Mediterranean  (CIM).  This  is  a product  of  the  joint  lOC/FAO  (GFCM)/1CSFM 
International  Coordination  Group  which  has  appointed  a specialized  panel 
to  handle  the  technical  coordination  of  CIM.  The  emphasis  of  CIM's  program 
concerns  oceanography  and  renewable  aquatic  resources,  whereas  pollution 
interests  are  only  peripheral.  Like  ICSLM,  CIM  has  no  direct  connection 
to  the  Mediterranean  Action  Plan,  but  cannot  be  discounted  by  virtue  of 
its  indirect  contributions. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  International  Coordinator  and  the  Opera- 
tional Unit  of  CIM  have  encountered  difficulties  in  performing  their  tasks. 
The  ICG  for  CIM,  however,  has  identified  major  problem  areas  and  has  rec- 
ommended remedial  actions  because  the  interest  in  continuing  the  CIM  pro- 
gram seems  to  warrant  such  reorganizational  measures.  The  scientific  pro- 
grams of  CIM  will  be  reviewed  over  the  next  year  with  priorit)'  to  be  given 
to  environmental  work,  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  International  Workshop 
on  Marine  Pollution  in  the  Mediterranean  (Monaco,  September  19~4),  and  to 
the  follow-up  action  taken  on  this,  particularly  by  DN'LP  at  the  intergov- 
ernmental meeting  in  Barcelona.  Also,  the  ICG  has  recommended  that  the 
throe  organizations  which  sponsor  CIM  (IOC,  GFCM,  and  ICSLM) , work  out  an 
appropriate  definition  of  their  reciprocal  relations  in  order  that  CIM  may 
effectively  coordinate  oceanographic  research  activities  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  optimum  utilization  of  the  special  potential  of  each  or- 
ganization . 
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Thc  ICO  for  CIM  has  encouraged  member  states  to  adopt,  as  a subregional 
project  of  CIM,  certain  activities  which  would  support  the  objectives  of 
the  Federation  of  Institutions  Concemed  with  the  Study  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  (FICSAS) . The  aim  would  be  to  provide  an  official  framework  within 
CIM  for  close  and  efficient  collaboration  in  the  fields  of  research,  moni- 
toring, training,  education,  and  mutual  assistance  relevant  to  the  Adria- 
tic Sea. 

Since  FICSAS,  formed  in  February  1972,  is  a voluntary  coordinating  organ- 
ization of  institutions  involved  in  the  scientific  study  cf  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  representation  by  CIM  would  be  particularly  valuable.  The  objectives 
of  FICSAS  are  similar  to  most  other  scientific  coordinating  bodies,  but 
differ  primarily  in  their  application  to  a smaller,  subregional  area.^® 


Environmental  Management  and  Law 

The  purpose  of  environmental  management  is  to  assist  governments  in 
making  decisions  about  long-term  policies,  and  to  improve  their  ability 
to  make  rational  choices  among  alternative  actions  in  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent environments.  In  the  Mediterranean,  this  purpose  ideally  re- 
quires participation  by  all  littoral  states  that  depend  on  the  sea's  re- 
sources. Primary  incentives  for  adhering  to  a long-term  management  plan 
would  be  the  resource  benefits  realized  through  coordinated  action,  rein- 
forced by  customary  obligations,  and  legal  commitments  to  act  in  the  re- 
gional interest  in  relation  to  all  uses  of  the  "common  heritage"  resources. 

The  concept  that  well-defined  physical  regions,  in  need  of  environmental 
management,  offer  logical  sites  for  develojiment  of  regional  cooperation  and 
planning,  does  not,  however,  address  the  question  of  how  the  Mediterranean, 
as  a semi-enclosed  sea,  should  be  treated  within  the  broader  conte.xt  of 
international  law.  The  current  status  of  intemational  legal  controls  for 
marine  pollution  for  example,  and  the  actual  implementation  b\-  Mediter- 
ranean coastal  nations  of  relevant  instruments,  leave  a number  of  impor- 
tant gaps  in  substantive  coverage.  Increased  participation  in  existing 
international  conventions  would  not,  in  itself,  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
adequate  protection  of  the  Mediterranean  environment. 

Efficient  management  of  the  environment  requires  cooperation  between  states 
even  with  the  coming  extension  of  exclusive  coastal  states'  rights  in  the 
economic  zone.^^  While  extension  of  exclusive  rights  essentially  trans- 
fers the  conservation  problem  from  international  to  national  responsibil- 
ity, protection  from  pollution  still  reejuires  cooperation  with  other  states. 
Regional  agreement  among  Mediterranean  riparian  states  is  also  supported 
from  the  legal  standpoints  of  conservation  and  supplementation  of  global 
conventions,  insofar  as  they  apply  to  the  area.  Regional  law  would  provide 
the  means  for  avoiding  the  worst  effects  of  legal  chaos  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Leaving  it  to  individual  countries  to  take  their  owai  measure- 
ments and  detenu ine  tlieir  own  pollution  control  regulations  (as  interna- 
tional conventions  often  sanction),  is  no  guarantee  that  the  interests  of 
other  states  will  not  be  damaged. bO 
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The  presence  of  United  States  and  Soviet  warships  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
has  led  to  concerns  over  the  cnvironmentaJ  impacts  of  potential  nuclear 
accidents.  Implicit  in  the  arms  control  proposals^!  for  the  Mediterranean 
is  the  recognition  that  tiie  interests  of  the  littoral  states  of  the  area 
must  be  considered  by  the  negotiators.  Such  proposals  must  also  take  into 
account  the  Treaty  Hanning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space,  and  Underwater  [1963), U2 

Various  international  agreements  deal  with  nuclear  power  and  marine  pollu- 
tion by  radioactive  wastes;  most,  however,  have  yet  to  enter  into  force. 
Disinterest  by  non-nuclear  countries,  and  discord  among  nations  possess- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  ships  and/or  land  facilities,  are  factors  in  the  pro- 
longed ratification  processes  involved.  Attitudes  of  non-support  are  evi- 
dent in  the  limited  participation  by  certain  Mediterranean  countries  (e.g., 
France,  Italy  and  Yugoslavia)  in  the  functional  Convention  Relating  to 
Civil  Liability  in  the  Field  of  Maritime  Carriage  of  Nuclear  Material.^’"* 


So  far  as  safe  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  is  concerned,  no  interna- 
tional controls  exist.  Only  through  the  periodic  issuance  of  guidelines 
and  regulations  by  the  lAliA  are  individual  states  even  "obligated"  to  con- 
trol discharge  from  their  own  faci 1 it ies . bS 

Legal  Aspects  of  the  Mediterranean  Action  Plan.  Intergovernmental  consul- 
tations began  in  1973  at  FAO  concerning  guidelines  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  negotiation  of  an  international  framework  convention  for  the 
protection  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A convention  and  two  protocols  were 
subsequently  drafted  at  the  Barcelona  I Conference  in  January  1975,  and 
revised  by  UNEP  and  FAO,  together  wit)}  legal  experts  from  .^ledi terranean 
governments.  Although  invited,  the  governments  of  Albania  and  Cyprus  did 
not  attend  tiiis  first  intergovernmental  meeting. 66 

Sixteen  governments  attended  tlie  second  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Coastal  States  of  the  Mediterranean  Region  on  the  Protection  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  (Barcelona  II,  Feburary  197b).  Again,  Albania  did  not 
participate,  Syria  left  before  tiie  end,  and  Algeria  failed  to  attend  prob- 
ably due  to  its  territorial  dispute  with  Morocco  and  Mauritania.  Since 
Barcelona  II,  a total  of  14  governments,  plus  the  EEC,  have  signed  the 
Framework  Convention  (originally  accepted  by  all  16  statesij.  The  non-sig- 
natory parties  include  I.ibya,  Syria,  Algeria,  and  Albania.”' 

The  legal  component  of  the  Action  Plan,  the  F'ramework  Convention,  consists 
of  the  following  elements: 

-(Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  against 
Pol lution 

-Protocol  for  the  I’revention  of  Pollution  of  tiie  Mediterranean  Sea 
by  Dumping  from  Ships  and  Aircraft  (This  protocol  was  signed  by 
only  11  governments.) 

-I’rotocol  concerning  Cooperation  in  Combatting  Pollution  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  iw  Oil  and  other  Harmful  Substances  in  Cases  of  Emer- 
gency 
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Through  the  main  Convention,  the  governments  define  the  area  and  tlie  mean- 
ing of  "pollution,"  and  set  forth  general  undertakings  "individually  or 
jointly... to  abate  and  combat  pollution  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  area  and 
protect  and  enhance  the  marine  environment  in  tliat  area.''^'^  Most  articles 
specify  obligations  to  develop  additional  pn>tocols,  procedures,  or  other 
arrangements.  However,  contracting  states  agree  to  meet  every  two  years, 
or  more  frequently  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  implementation  of  tlie  Conven- 
tion under  review.  Tliis  format  reflects  the  preference  of  a maiorit>-  of 
delegates  to  adhere  to  the  basic  plan  witho  .t  being  bound  to  those  parts 
which  are  deemed  unacceptable.  Also,  this  would  serve  to  hasten  the  con- 
clusion of  those  provisions  which  are  most  urgently  needed. 

The  following  list  contains  comments  made  by  various  governments  of  tlie 
regions  on  the  draft  instruments  of  the  Action  Plan. 

Draft  Convention. ^ ' 

-existing  conventions  do  not  cover  all  aspects  of  marine  pollution  in 
the  Mediterranean  (i.e.,  the  burning  of  wastes  at  sea) 

i -should  the  same  limits  be  applied  to  the  Mediterranean  as  appear  in 

I the  197.3  IMCO  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from  .Ships 

-"applicable  protocols"  sliould  be  defined  and  determination  made  on 
whether  the  corresponding  article  should  imjiose  any  form  of  obliga- 
tion on  contracting  parties  with  regard  to  measures  provided  for  in 
protocols 

-delete  or  adapt  specified  portions  in  conformance  with  the  Helsinki 
Convention 

-should  secretariat  functions  be  centralized  in  a single  body,  rela- 
tive to  institutional  and  financial  arrangements^O 

-distinguish  between  the  administrative  and  executive  functions  of 
the  secretariat 

-extend  the  scope  of  cooperation  in  pollution  emergencies 

-particular  priority  should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries regarding  technical  assistance 

-legal  techniques  and  procedures  should  be  reviewed  by  the  working 
group  of  experts 

Draft  Protocols . 

1.  Prevention  of  "ollution  by  Dumping 

-provision  sliould  be  made  for  stricter  measures  as  necessar>’  in 
view  of  the  special  requirements  of  the  area,  while  maintaining 
conformity  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  1972  London  Dumping 
Convention 
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-"liarmful  substances"  and  "ships"  should  be  defined  in  detail 

-the  distinction  between  "critical"  and  "urgent"  situations  should 
be  clarified 

-an  examination  should  be  made  of  the  jurisdictional  implications 
of  the  provisions  for  issuing  of  dumping  permits  by  the  parties, 
to  ships  operating  under  their  authority 

-the  protocol  provisions,  to  ships  and  aircraft  entitled  to  sov- 
ereign immunity,  should  be  more  restrictive  than  those  of  the 
1972  London  Convention 

-contents  of  annexes  should  be  stricter  than  those  of  the  1972 
London  Convention. 

II.  Combatting  Pollution  by  Oil 

-sources  of  the  protocol  should  include  the  Bonn  Agreement,  the 
Helsinki  Convention,  and  the  Neuilly  Draft 

-proposals  for  regional  operational  centers  should  be  considered 

-a  division  of  the  Medi terranean  into  two  basins  should  not  be 
accepted  . 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  early  stage,  to  project  the  impact  of  the  Frame- 
work  Convention  on  the  future  of  the  Action  Plan  and  on  regional  cooperation 
to  manage  the  resources  of  the  Mediterranc.-in . The  success  of  the  Action 
Plan  package  must  be  measured  to  some  extent  on  a continuum,  liased  on  the 
sclicdulc  for  implementing  additional  protocols,  and  on  the  ability  of  exist- 
ing agreements  to  operate  smoothly.  Lvidence  of  the  sincere  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Action  Plan  leaders  to  produce  viable  results  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  all  comments  to  the  draft  instruments  listed  above  were  either 
incorporated  into  the  final  text,  or  were  handled  through  otlier  appropriate 
arrangements . Also  instructive  is  the  prevailing  optimism  among  most  Medi- 
terranean countries  not  only  in  terms  of  the  coordinated  attack  on  pollu- 
tion problems,  but  also  of  concerted  action  toward  fisheries  and  otlier  ma- 
rine resource  management  issues. 

In  support  of  the  Action  Plan  the  individual  governments  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean regions  have  carried  out  the  following: 

-set  up  procedures  for  the  adoption  of  additional  protocols  and  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Convention  or  Protocols 

-invited  treaty  participation  by  the  P.PiC  and  any  other  comparable 
regional  groups 

-agreed  to  cooperate  in  developing  procedures  to  ensure  compliance 

-set  forth  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  for  arbi- 
tration fThese  are  already  outlined  in  detail  in  Annex  A to  the  Con- 
vention . ) 
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-agreed  to  cooperate  in  formulating  procedures  to  determine  tlie  lia- 
bility and  compensation  for  damage  resulting  from  pollution 

-called  upon  the  l-xecutive  Director,  pending  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  F-ramework  Convention,  "to  make  such  interim  arrangements  as  may 
be  required  for  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this  Conven- 
tion and  to  continue  to  convene  working  groups  of  experts  to  pre- 
pare additional  protocols ... "71 

-recommended  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  maritime  communications 
system 

-drafted  objectives  and  functions  for  a regional  oi 1 -combatt ing  center 
on  Malta  plus  several  subregional  centers. 

Fourteen  signatory  states  are  presently  engaged  in  a process  of  internal 
ratification.  The  Framework  Convention  will  enter  into  effect  when  six 
states  have  completed  their  ratification  of  the  Convention  plus  one  Proto- 
col.7d  In  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Action  Plan,  and  of  the  imminent 
implementation  of  additional  provisions,  the  principal  weakness  of  the  Plan 
lies  in  the  fact  that  four  states  have  not  yet  signed  the  agreements.  Full 
cooperation  by  the  majority  of  eligible  governments  may  in  itself  provoke 
the  endorsement  of  dissenting  countries,  such  as  Albania,  or  at  least  counter- 
balance contrary  activities. 

The  integrative  forces,  which  are  largely  responsible  for  the  degree  of 
cooperation  among  Mediterranean  coastal  states,  and  the  mutual  benefits 
which  are  realized  through  continued  cooperation,  mark  the  Mediterranean 
Action  Plan  as  a viable  regional  arrangement.  The  following  list  summa- 
rizes the  major  cohesive  elements  and  mutual  advantages  to  the  Plan: 

-el iminjit ion  of  overlapping  research  and  conservation  measures 

-pooling  of  personnel,  equipment,  technology,  and  facilities  to  spread 
costs  and  eliminate  competition  among  governments  for  outside  funds 

-integrative  and  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  the  development  of 
the  sea  and  its  dependent  community 

-predictability  of  programs  through  the  conclusion  of  legal  agreements 

-filling  in  of  gaps  left  by  inadequate  international  legal  control 
systems 

-eventual  self-supporting  character  of  the  Action  I’lan,  so  that  UNF'P 
is  free  to  help  mitigate  pollution  prolilems  through  regional  action 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Caribbean  and  Indian  Ocean. 
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-’■^'Ihe  seven  pilot  projects  and  their  responsii)le  organizations  include: 
l-AO(fd-CM)/l)NHP  lixpert  Consultation 

1.  Baseline  studies  and  monitoring  of  metals,  particularly  mercur>', 
in  marine  organisms 

2.  Baseline  studies  and  monitoring  of  1)1)1,  I’CB's  and  otlier  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  in  marine  organisms 

3.  Research  on  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  marine  organisms  and 
their  populations 

4.  Research  on  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  marine  communities  and 
ecosystems 

1 OC/WlO/llNliP  lixpert  Consultation 

5.  Baseline  studies  and  monitoring  of  oil  and  petroleum  hydrocarbons 
in  marine  waters 
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Ocean  Floor  and  on  the  Sul)soil  i'hereof,  of  1971.  Congressional  Research 
Service,  "Hffects  of  Man's  Activities,"  pp.  38-39. 
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riage of  Nuclear  Material,"  International  Legal  Materials,  vol.  11  (1972), 
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^^Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  Against  Pollu- 
tion, final  text  attached  to  "Closing  Remarks  of  Peter  S.  Thatcher,  Acting 
Secretary-General  of  the  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Coastal 
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Al’I’liNDIX  I) 


SHMINAR  ON  Rl:(;iONALlSM 


A one-day  .seminar  on  the  subject  of  regionalism  in  the  oceans  was  held  on 
•June  21,  197h,  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  purpose  was  to  dis- 
cuss research  topics  and  methodologies  in  the  general  area  of  marine  re- 
gionalism. The  seminar  was  arranged  in  conjunction  with  an  Office  of  Naval 
Research  (Irant  (N0014-75-C-1 165) . 

Tlic  participants  included: 

l.ewis  Alexander 
IV  i 1 1 i am  Burke 
I rancis  Ciiristy 
luigar  Ciold 
Michael  Hardy 
Robert  Hodgson 
I'.dward  Milos 
^lyron  Nordquist 

ibis  summary  of  the  tape  recordings  of  the  seminar  focuses  on  four  general 
subject  areas:  (1)  the  definition  of  regions,  with  particular  emphasis 

on  marine-related  phenomena;  [2)  the  utility  of  a marine  regional  approach; 

(.5)  regionalism  and  the  law  of  the  sea;  and  (4)  suggestions  for  future  actions. 


Def i n i t i on 

riie  initial  discussion  of  the  seminar  was  on  whether  a general  survey  of 
tlie  overall  question  of  regionalism  in  tlie  marine  environment  was,  in  ef- 
fect, a useful  one.  There  was  some  feeling  that  it  was  not;  that  what  is 
really  important  arc  the  patterns  of  relationships  with  respect  to  marine 
activities  out  of  which  evolve  policy  problems.  The  focus  of  problem  solv- 
ing may  be  at  the  regional  level;  alternatively,  it  may  be  at  a unilateral, 
bilateral,  or  glol^al  scale.  Regionalism  is  but  one  jnart  of  a spectrum  of 
alternatives.  According  to  tiiis  line  of  reasoning  tiiere  is  little  sense  in 
singling  out  marine  regions  and  regional  phenomena  as  abstract  subjects  of 
stuily  because  of  the  impossibility  of  agreement  on  a precise  definition 
of  region,  and  because  the  regional  issue  is  not  in  itself  a basic  one  with 
respect  to  ocean  activities.  Also,  there  is  such  great  diversity  of  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  marine  regional  arrangements  and  to  the  problems  they 
arc  intended  to  resolve  that  general izations  as  to  the  nature  and  function- 
ing of  these  systems  are  so  broad  as  to  be  almost  useless. 

(.'ountering  this  point  of  view  were  other  expressions  to  the  effect  (1)  that 
within  the  world  ocean  there  are  certain  well-defined  regional  units,  such 
as  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  some  of  the  semi - enc losed  seas,  whicli  would  seem  to 
lend  themselves  as  sites  for  various  types  of  regional  arrangements:  (2)  tlint 
the  incidence  of  regional  approaciies  to  problem  solving  in  the  oceans  seems 
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to  l>e  increasing  --  particularly  in  sucii  activity  areas  as  fislieries,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  science  --  and  that  certain  commonalities  exist  among  the 
experiences  of  such  organizations;  and  (3)  that  regionalism  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  popular  a]3proach  which  is  being  suggested  as  an  alternative  to 
otlier  levels  of  problem  solving.  While  tlicre  are  many  cases,  |3articularly 
in  the  Single  Negotiating  Texts,  where  "regional"  has  become  something  of 
a "buzz"  word,  it  sliould  be  worthwhile  to  analyze  the  concept  in  its  various 
forms  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  its  potential  opportunities  and  limita- 
t i ons . 

When  it  came  to  a definition  of  regions,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a suit- 
able, all-inclusive  description  was  reflected  in  the  responses  of  tlie  par- 
ticipants. Following  are  some  representative  statements: 

"You  basically  end  up  with  two  types  of  definitions,  one  based 
on  physical  characteristics  and  another  based  essentially  on 
patterns  of  activity.  The  latter  is  the  more  important  one  be- 
cause the  policy  significance  comes  out  of  patterns  of  activity, 
framed,  perhaps,  within  the  physical  relationships;  that  is,  the 
pliysical  relationships  may  determine  in  part  how  people  in  tiiat 
part  of  the  world  perceive  their  interests." 

"The  definition  of  'region'  is  on  the  one  i\and  something  which 
is  less  tlian  universal  and  on  the  other  hand  involves  two 
or  more  states... (it  is)  a non-universal  solution  for  particu- 
lar states'  problems  which  involves  a more  integrated  and  complex 
system  (that  would  be  possible  tlirough  unilateral  or  bilateral 
action)  but  which  is  also  one  a world  organization  cannot  deal 
with...  But  it  is  a definition  wliich  varies  widely  according  to 
different  functions,  and  is  very  difficult  to  use." 

"In  the  context  used  in  the  Single  Negotiating  Texts  tliere  appears 
to  be  some  sort  of  concept  of  regionalism  that  is  not  necessarily 
adjacency,  but  at  least  a localism." 

"Regionalism  doesn't  determine  very  much  and  it  is  irrelevant. 

The  level  of  ]3articipation  in  regional  systems  doesn't  liavc  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  physical  area.  You  must  get  down  to  specific 
situations  in  talking  about  regions.  You  can't  just  talk  about 
regions  generally.  It  may  make  some  sense  to  talk  in  terms  of 
areas  with  respect  to  specific  activities,  but  not  to  raise  the 
((ucstion  of  what  is  a region  in  an  abstract  sense." 

"The  world  can  be  represented  as  a series  of  multi-dimensional 
matrices  in  w))ich  one  co-ordinate  is  a region.  And  that  co- 
ordinate by  itself  doesn't  determine  very  much  in  terms  of 
actual  behavior." 

"Regionalism  comes  not  simply  because  of  geograpltic  location 
but  also  because  tliere  arc  some  economic  incentives,  some  pol- 
icy issues,  some  problems  created  which  mankind  or  the  states 
have  to  resolve." 
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I'he  differentiation  between  regions  as  pltysical  entities  and  regions  as 
multi-state  operational  units  received  considerable  attention.  So  too 
did  the  relative  importance  (or  lack  thereof)  of  the  geographic  element 
in  the  regional  policy  process.  One  partici])ant  noted; 

"hocation  is  one  ingredient,  and  1 would  not  say  the  primary 
one...  I am  not  saying  location  is  not  important  or  that  en- 
vironmental conditions  don't  have  a share  in  shaping  the  emer- 
gence and  development  of  policy  problems.  But  what  I am  saying 
is  that  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  make  this  the  determining 
factor  in  the  consideration  of  policy  problems." 

Clearly  several  of  the  discussants  became  enmeshed  in  the  familiar  "envi- 
ronmental determinism"  issue,  for  which  there  is  no  resolution.  If  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  a definition  of  "regions"  in  the  abstract,  it  is  of  even 
less  value  to  ask  how  much  the  physical  environment  affects  policy  problems. 

No  attention  was  paid  by  the  discussants  to  the  concept  of  subregions,  nor 
to  the  possible  utility  of  arriving  at  some  consensus  as  to  what  the  prin- 
cipal physical,  or  geographical,  regions  of  the  world  ocean  miglit  be.  The 
conclusions  of  at  least  most  of  the  discussants  seemed  to  be  that  the  term 
"region"  is  largely  a relative  one  whose  connotation  depends  on  the  particu- 
lar use  to  which  it  is  being  put.  There  appeared  to  be  no  sense  in  seeking 
to  ((i.alify  the  definition  further,  or  to  try  to  generalize  on  the  percep- 
tions decision-makers  have  of  the  regional  concept  with  respect  to  ocean 
affairs.  As  one  participant  put  it: 

"Tlie  test  of  the  utility  of  tlie  regional  concept  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a set  of  tiropos i tions  which  relate  regional  cliaractcr is- 
tics  to  specific  behavior  patterns.  You  are  searching  for  a uni- 
versal definition  and  treatment  of  regionalism  and  that  1 think 
is  impossible." 


I'he  Utility  of  a Mari ne  Regional  Approach 

[•rom  the  discussion  it  was  apparent  that  all  or  most  of  tlie  participants 
felt  it  was  difficult  to  talk  about  marine  regional  issues  without,  first, 
some  reference  to  specific  activities,  and,  second,  some  guidelines  as  to 
what  specific  aspects  of  regional  issiics  were  of  particular  importance. 
Regional  systems  for  fisheries,  for  e.xample,  might  have  little  in  common 
with  pollution  control  arrangements,  even  though  botli  were  in  the  same  gen- 
eral gcograpliic  area.  Suggestions  were  made  for  an  increase  in  regional 
case  stiulies,  such  as  those  now  being  carried  out  for  the  North  Pacific, 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  Caribbean.  Prom  the  detailed  data  accumulated  tlirough 
such  studies  much  could  be  learned  about  the  comiiarative  aspects  of  marine 
regional  experiences. 

So  far  as  guidelines  are  concerned,  quite  a number  were  mentioned.  In 
studying  a specific  regional  activity,  the  researcher  would  want  to  know 
what  countries  arc  involved,  how  they  define  tlieir  interests  in  tlie  issue, 
how  capabilities  arc  distributed,  and  how  benefits  and  costs  arc  divided 
up,  wbat  the  organizational  arrangements  are  and  how  cffectivol)’  they  op- 
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erate,  what  are  the  alternative  ways  of  liandling  the  management  problem, 
what  the  observable  trends  in  regional  management  are  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  finally  what  unanticipated  conditions  might  conceivably  have 
some  impact  on  future  activities  of  the  regional  system. 

One  topic  which  was  considered  was  that  of  transferability  among  regional 
arrangements.  Could  the  knowledge  gained  through  one  set  of  experiences 
be  usefully  applied  to  other  situations? 

The  general  consensus  was  negative.  The  diversity  of  conditions  associated 
with  marine  regional  systems,  the  relative  newness  of  most  regional  organ- 
izations, and  the  factor  of  change  over  time  in  the  forms  and  functions 
of  regional  arrangements  would  all  tend  to  mitigate  against  viable  trans- 
fer operations.  Also,  many  of  the  current  regional  systems  were  seen  as 
empty  in  any  real  operational  sense.  It  was  suggested  that  in  time  (per- 
haps a decade  or  more)  transferability  might  be  possible  in  some  situations, 
and  that  it  might  then  prove  to  be  easier  to  effect  transferability  with 
respect  to  non-resource  related  arrangements  than  in  the  case  of  resource- 
related  systems. 

On  the  issue  of  transferability  there  was  some  divergence  among  the  dis- 
cussants. Several  persons  felt  that  within  particular  use  categories,  such 
as  fisheries,  comparative  studies  might  even  now  be  useful  on  tlie  experi- 
ences from  one  to  another.  "If  there  were  some  kind  of  document  pointing 
out  certain  conditions  which  are  likely  to  emerge  from  ad  hoc  approaches  to 
the  solution  of  fisheries  problems,  as  well  as  the  costs  and  benefits  assoc- 
iated with  that  kind  of  approach,  it  might  be  useful  to  some  of  the  regional 
fishery  commissions." 

.No  attempts  were  made  to  go  into  such  aspects  of  marine  regionalism  as 
forms  of  organizational  structure,  criteria  of  operational  viability,  the 
interaction  between  marine  regional  activities  and  other  types  of  relation- 
ships among  member  states,  and  the  potential  impacts  of  marine  regional 
systems  on  international  power  relationships,  or  the  national  interests  of 
particular  countries,  or  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  maritime  areas 
to  which  particular  arrangements  apply.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  defini- 
tions, there  seemed  to  be  a feeling  that  far  too  many  variables  were  in- 
volved with  respect  to  these  topics  to  permit  the  conclusion  of  any  valid 
general i zations . 


Regionalism  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 


Regions  as  they  are  referred  to  in  the  LOS  negotiations  received  consider- 
able attention  at  the  seminar.  Although  the  term  appears  often  in  the  Single 
Negotiating  Texts,  there  apparently  was  little  consistency  in  its  forms  of 
use  and  often  it  was  included  in  articles  without  serious  thought  having 
been  given  as  to  how  the  region  might  function.  Iwo  statements  emphasize 
this:  "the  function  of  fuzziness  in  the  Single  Texts  is  that  you  agree  to 

leave  these  issues  to  future  negotiations."  "F.veryone  makes  a token  nod 
of  the  head  towards  regional  arrangements,  meaning  you  can  go  on  to  think 
about  it  yoursel ves . . . that  is  what  regionalism  means  quite  often  in  the 
Single  Texts." 
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But  some  incidences  of  use  did  have  potential  implications: 

"In  the  LOS  negotiations,  regionalism  has  both  negative  and  posi- 
tive impacts.  Negatively  it  is  used  as  a term  to  make  clear  that 
certain  states  aren't  to  be  involved  (in  a regional  activity), 
and  positively  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  elements.  One 
is  geographic  proximity,  which  may  be  as  big  as  the  African  conti- 
nent; and  the  other  relates  to  outsiders  who  have  special  interests 
in  the  region  and  who  want  to  participate  in  regional  systems  there. 
Wlian  you  say  'regionalism'  in  the  LOS  context  you  arc  concerned 
primarily  with  some  kind  of  regulatory  or  control  aspect,  and  fuzzy 
as  it  all  is,  it  still  has  a conmion  theme  of  participation  --  by 
those  who  are  close  enough  to  want  a piece  of  the  action,  as  well 
as  by  outsiders  with  an  interest  in  the  region. " 

"Within  tlic  last  regular  conference  you  are  beginning  to  hear  of 
the  idea  of  regions  in  the  sense  of  economic  regions  of  the  UN. 

They  were  talking  in  the  context  of  continental  regions.  Unfortu- 
nately the  United  States  is  a member  of  three  of  the  four  UN  cc 
nomic  regions." 

"You  could  use  regionalism  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  defi- 
! ciencics  that  are  going  to  come  out  of  the  LOS  treaty.  Take  for 

I example  science.  It  might  be  convenient  if  scientists  wishing  to 

do  research  in  the  Caribbean  were  able  to  go  to  a regional  structure 
of  some  kind  and  get  consent  from  perhaps  six  or  eight  countries, 
and  have  on  board  the  research  vessel  one  scientist  representing 
all  the  countries." 

There  may  be  some  value  in  seeing  what  regional  structures  and  functions 
might  be  used,  even  outside  a formal  treaty,  as  a means  for  more  effective 
ocean  uses. 

The  issue  of  possible  exclusionary  regimes  in  enclosed  and  semi -enclosed 
seas  was  also  noted.  The  Revised  SNT  says  that  states  bordering  such 
seas  "should"  coordinate  their  activities  there,  rather  than  "siiall"  co- 
ordinate as  in  the  first  SNT.  And  as  one  discussant  put  it,  "the  more 
you  talk  about  exclusionary  regimes,  the  more  likely  it  is  they  will  occur." 


liie  participants  in  ti’c  seminar  voiced  a number  of  suggestions  for  furtlier 
research  and  activities  pertaining  to  marine  regionalism.  These  included: 


-an  analysis  of  each  of  the  physical  marine  regions  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  the  patterns  of  activities  there,  the  policy  problem  requir- 
ing resolution,  and  alternative  arrangements  for  handling  the  prob- 
lems. Attention  should  bo  given  to  the  various  "guidelines"  noted 
on  page  317.  A comprehensive  survey  of  tliis  t>7>e  would  be  both  time- 
consuming  and  expensive. 
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-an  inventory  of  existing  marine  regional  arrangements  patterned  accord- 
ing to  types  of  activity 

-preparation  of  a map,  or  series  of  maps,  of  the  world  oceans,  showing 
the  areal  coverage  of  the  various  regional  arrangements  included  in 
the  inventory;  and  the  participating  states 

-an  inventory  of  research  activities  currently  being  carried  out  in  the 
area  of  marine  regional  activities 

-the  convening  of  another  seminar,  which  includes  among  the  partici- 
pants researchers  identified  from  the  above  survey,  to  further  examine 
needs  and  opportunities  in  marine  regional  research. 
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